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San Francisco Maritime Histori 
Foot of Polk Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Att: Mr. Karl Kortum: 

Dear Karl: 

Under separate cover I have mailed today a copy of the maritime history 

of my father, Capt. J.E.Shields to be placed in the library at your museum. 


This also includes a lengthy story of the codfishing era. 


Many thanks for the past assistance and the copy of the log books from 
the C.A.THAYER. These are included in the back portion. In this book 


_.-f have_attempted Eo document the maritime—history of my—father in a form. 
o be preserved for the family. I made 40 copies of the book for distrib- 


Vi 


ution to members of the family and a few selected libraries. The book is 
not for sale. 


I had intended to make the trip down to the Bay City and make the present- 
ation byt we have not had the time although we probably will do so this 
fall. .I.did-not want to wait that long for you to get the document. 
Please see that Harry Dring and the THAYER crew are aware of this so they 
can gain information on the fishing portion of the life of the THAYER. 


I would appreciate a short note indicating you have received the copy 
so I can use it for I.R.S. purposes as I will list this as a gift. At 
present I do not have a value to use but will obtain an appraisal here. 


Sincere 
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This book is presented to: atone tt abot 


’ On this date: 2- fe s7 


Volume No. a 6 - 


No part of this book my be reproduced by any method without the permission 
of Captain Ed.Shields other than pages 607 to 670. These later pages are 
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Opposite: Schr. C.A. THAYER on the beach in Poulsbo for bottom cleaning. 
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FOREWORD 


Captain J.E.Shields, my Father, was a colorful figure on the waterfronts 

of Seattle and San Francisco. He was one of the last persons to own and 
operate sailing vessels on the Pacific Coast of the U.S. This documentation 
that I have put together herein is a summary of his activities that I have 
been able to collect. The facts are from memory and historical research. 
The prime purpose of this work is to preserve within the Shields family 

a record of his activities along with my own story of the last days of 
commercial sail in the Bering Sea codfish trade. 


I have collected an assortment of pictures, documents, and other memorab- 
ilia which I consider worthy of preservation. Many of them I intend to 
donate to a museum or other historical repository. Here they will become 
buried in boxes and other enclosures and not easily available to all of 
the family members. Therefore, in order to make these records available 
within the family and also to others, I have compiled this works. It is. 
my hope that it will be passed along to future generations. 


This documentation is not being offered for sale, but it is being given 
by me to the various members of the Shields family and to a few selected 
libraries. 


There are several sections or parts and each covers some specific portion 
of the whole story. I have made some duplication within this volume so 
that each part can be read most easily without constant reference back to 
_another part. It is my hope that the reader will accept these repetitions 
in the light of my desire to make reading easy within each part or section. 


The pictures herein have been printed by the offset method, which is standard. 
The story portion I have reproduced by the electronic method, as there are 
not sufficient copies to warrant setting the type and plates for printing. 


Some of the principal individuals concerned herein: 
Father, Captain J.E.Shields 
George Shields, Father's brother who was employed in Father's office. 
Andy Shields, nephew of Captain Shields. 
John Shields, Father's second son and who is now a physician. 
Dr. Eilif Janson, first president of Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 
Capt. John Grotle, an original stockholder of P.C.C.Co and 
captain of many of the company's vessels. 
Esther Strahm, Father's bookkeeper for many years. 
Captain Ed Shields, Father's oldest son and author of this book. 


The reader find words at times, where the typewriter did not print the 
same letters that my mind intended. Many of these misspelled words have 
been corrected, although some have slipped through. For these I offer 
my appologies. 


Ed Shields 


PART | 
THE LIFE STORY © 
OF 


CAPT. J.E. SHIELDS 


FOREWORD 


This is the first section or part in this book covering the life and 
business activities of Captain J.E.Shields, my Father. This portion 

| deals with his life where as the other parts deal with particular parts 
of his business activities. 


During his life he was active on both the Seattie and San Francisco 
waterfronts. He was one of the few still engaged in operating sailing 
vessels in the lumber freighting business during World War I and continued 
in this enterprise until 1929. Additionally he was engaged along with 
Capt. Louis Knaflich in freighting and trading along the coasts of Alaska 
north portion including Bering Sea to the Arctic Ocean as far east as Cape 
Bathurst in Canada. Another phase of his life was devoted to the Pacific 
Coast Cosfish Co and the production of salt codfish and the corollary 
operation of sailing vessels and one man dory fishing. 


Each facet of his life activities I have attampted to segregate in a 
different part of this book. This part is devoted to his life. The 
following parts each deal with a different activity. 


Father was born on September 25, 1881 on a farm in the Township of Mose, County of 
Middlesex, Province of Ontario, Canada. He was the tenth child of Roland Hill and 
Euphemia Shields. His mother was of the Campbell family before her marriage to 
Grandfather. There were six boys and four girls and they all lived to become aduits 
and most of them living to be seventy to ed paty years old. 


Father grew up on that farm on only 100 acres in a community of predominately Scotch 
Canadians. There were many members of the Campbell family living there from Grand- 
mother's family and other Campbells. Grandfather had one brother, John who lived 
on a farm across a small river from where Father grew up. 


‘Father went to the local one room school when the time came and then to high school 
in the nearby town of Glencoe. He spent four years of study there and the last 

ree he lived in a boarding room with a Glencoe family. The distance for commuting 
from home to school every day proved to be too much especially during the winter 

en there were deep snows and severe freezing periods. There was no such thing as 
a car, there were none in the entire area and his father did not have ‘ai shorse to 
spare for daily riding to school. Father did tell me that at times he rode the 
train from Glencoe to a station near the farm along with two neighbor girls, 


Father's brothers worked the farm along with Grandfather, the older boys doing the 
aily chores while brother Duncan went to high school and then to medical college 
oming a doctor. Then George completed his high school and busines& college. Andrew 
jas the oldest and remained at home while Duncan, son no 2 and George, son no 3 
completed their schooling after which he married and moved to Lampton County,Ontario. 
. ‘was then up to son no 4, Jim to continue with the farm work/and ‘he never married 
but remained at home keeping the home fires burning after Grandfather was_no longer 
able to do the heavy work. Father's next older brother, Roland Hill Shields, was 

of as robust health as the other boys and not able to do heavy farm work. While 
and was the fifth boy and eighth child, he was given his father' s full name and the 
at the end. 


[ am not attempting to tell the story of childhood and life on the farm, nor the 
and activities of the family members other than how they impacted on Father's 
and his career. 


completed high school in Glencoe in the summer of 1899. With this under his 

, he took his first.outside job, that of teacher at Standard School No 15, Brook 
the year of 1900. To prepare for this he attended Normal School for a few months 
pears from the letter I-have stating completion of the contract that a school 
took the contract for the calendar year of Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. He told me 
eived $225 for the year and had to pay for board and room out of this. Also, 

d he was not paid anything until the year was complete, nothing-each month 

m to meet his own bills. In other words, the teacher had to finance himself 

n entire year. 


was not to Fathers liking. He next went to Forest City Business College 
months where he acquired skills in typing, shorthand, letter writing, and 
| practices including bookkeeping. 2 


id records where Father worked for the Hall Coal Co in Toronto in the fall of 
d the International Merchantile Agency as a bookkeeper and stenographer in 
x of 1901/02. Next I have a record that he was employed by the Canadian 

ic Railroad in North Bay Ontario in 1902. 


nt y DPather thought life in Ganada was passing: him ‘by without opportuni ty 

ining the better life. Father and brother Roland moved to New York City and 

a time with their older brother George and his family. George had been 

for several years to Josephine Rombout Shieids and they had one son George Jr. 
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: Grandfather Roland Hill Shields family. Standing, George, Mary, Jim, Andrew, Roland, Margaret, John. 
Seated, Christina, Grandfather Shields, Duncan, Grandmother Shields, Euphemia. 
Rts Left, Father's schoolhouse. Right, Grandfather Shields home where all the family lived. 
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On the day that Father and Roland arrived, Sunday November 23, 1902, a new daughter 
Josephine came into this word, thus making the household somewhat complicated for 
the George Shields family with two strapping young men also sharing the small 
quarters. At this time George was employed by the Fulton Foundry in Brooklyn,N.Y. 
I do not know where Father got his first job, but not much later he was working for 
Armour and Co in one of the offices in the lower Manhatten district. 


Later there was some trouble with the Government concerning the operations of Armor 
and Co. with Father somehow involved. They did not come to the forefront until the 
summer of 1905. Father was working with Armour during 1902/03. 


Father obtained a job with the import/export firm of Ellis and Co. The partners 
were Mr, Hugo J.M.Ellis, and Mr F.W.Eddy. Mr Ellis was in Singaporetmost of the time 
and Mr Eddy was supposed to take care of the office in New York with Father working 
there. Apparently the office was small and there were other accounts including 

the Export Shipping Co. News clippings in Father's mementos include some indicating 
that at a later date there was a problem with the principals involved with the 
Export Shipping Co and they had sailed out of the country on some unknown vessel 

and were not to be found. There were bills owing from them to Father and to Ellis 
and Co. Further, Mr Eddy does not appear in the best light in the letters I have, 
indicating that while he was in New York and Ellis in Singapore, Eddy made withdrawls 
of the funds and then left. 


Ellis and Co had many accounts with American firms. I do not know whether Ellis 
purchased the goods and sold same in the Far East or if they just took the orders 
and received a commissiom. I am inclined to think the former, as some of Father's 
letters refer to shipping instructions, bills of lading, and on how to draw on the 
consignee. One of the firms Ellis represented was Armour and Co and possibly this 
accounts for why Father went to work for that firm after being at Armour Father had 
several salary raises until he was making $90.00 per month in 1906 when he left. 


During the time Father worked for Ellis and Co, he met Mother and a courtship followed 
She was working for the City of New York Public Library, first on Long Island and 
then in Queens. When Father and Mother were married they took a trip to visit with 
all the relatives in Mosa on Fathers side of the family. Mother's family lived in 
New York, her father being a carpenter. Father and Mother lived in a small appartmen 
at 427 3rd. St, Brooklyn, N.Y. They were married on June 29, 1905. 


In the spring of 1905 Father received a letter from the U.S. Attorney requesting a 
conference and later received a summons to appear in court, the Northern District 

of Illinois Federal Court, on July 3, 1905 which was right after the wedding. The 
case involved a charge by the Government against Armour and Co concerning illegal 
freight rebates they required from the railroads as a condition for shipping beef. 
All I have to go on are the news clippings I found in Father's mementos in an old 
trunk. It would appear Father was employed in the office of Armourdoing the shipping 
and he was a witness for the Government under subpeona. The articles would indicate 
Armour and Co were found guilty along with several of the higher employees. 


The next move for Father was to remove himself from Ellis and Co. One of the contacts 
he had was with Kelly Clark Co in Seattle, a food brokerage firm dealing heavily in 
fish especially canned salmon. He left Ellis and Co and was in Seattle with Kelly 
Clark by early August of 1906. He was given some new accounts to work with especiallh 
in the export field to the orient. Father stayed with Kelly Clark Co for several 
years and had the highest respect for the firm,especially Mr. C.H.Clark. 


Father and Mother at the time of their weddi 


\ 
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One of the accounts of Ellis and Co was the Eastman Kodak Co. Apparently from this 
Father became interested in picture taking, a rather rare hobby at that time. He 
collected many family pictures and others covering his travels. However, due to the 
ravages of time and the inferior film quality at that time compared to today, few 
are in condition to reproduce now, but have faded until they are almost indistinct. 
Father also collected stamps from the letters coming into Ellis's office from foreign 
countries and at one time had a fairly. nice collection. Time again and the busy 
fingers of Father's children, primarily myself, resulted in the collection becoming 
lost. 


Very little information is available concerning the first few years Father was in 
Seattle with Kelly Clark Co. One item he told me about occured after the 1908 earth- 
quake in San Francisco. Mr C.H.Clark, the senior partner of the firm went to the 
Seattle bank and withdrew $50,000 in small bills and then took the train for the 
city by the Golden Gate. San Francisco was in utter turmoil! The banks were all 
closed because of the resulting fire and there was no money anywhere. Mr Clark 
called on those men he had been doing business with and offered them a spot loan 

of money. Not credit in the bank which they all had, but hard cash that they could 
use to purchase food and lodging with. It was money to allow them to take care 

of their families. Father told me about this and the good reputation Ss at that 
time lasted for many years and made new accounts for the firm. 


In the early spring of 1911, Dr Eilif Janson and others were forming the Pacific 
Coast Codfish Co and Father bought some of the stock in the new firm. He also obtai 
the sales account for the new company and opened his own office on the Colman Dock 
in the center of Seattle waterfront. I do not know if this was the first time Father 
went on his own, separate from Kelly Clark Co, or not. I think he had made the 
break earlier and was working on his own by then. 


Soon after this, Father became involved with Louis Knaflich who was conducting 
freighting and trading in Bering Sea. Together they purchased the BENDER BROTHERS 
a small two mast schooner on August 23, 1913; the three mast centerboard schooner 
RUBY on May 9, 1914; and the three mast centerboard schooner HUGH HOGAN on Oct. 25, 
1915. A 140 HP gas engine was installed in the RUBY and she made two voyages to 
the Arctic, going as far as Cape Bathurst, several hundred miles east of the mouth 
of the Mackenzie River to deliver the annual supplies for the Hudson Bay Co and 
the Canadian Government Schools. There is a separate account of each vessel 
elsewhere in this document. 


In the purchase of these vessels the ship's documents show the ownership as Anice 
J.Shields % and Louis Knaflich as 4%. At this time Father had not yet obtained 

American Citizenship and therefore could not own any portion of an American vessel, 
However it was O.K. for him to own a portion of the stock of a corporation license 
under the laws of the State of Washington and this corporation did in fact own ves 
and Father acted as agent for the operation of those vessels when dealing with the 
U.S.Custom House. 


During this same period Father was involved with the Pacific Coast Codfish Co and 
that corporation purchased the three mast schooner JOHN A of Feb. 20,-1911. This 
followed by the purchase of the three mast schooner CHARLES R.WILSON on Nov. 7, 19 
and the purchase of the two mast schooner MAID OF ORLEANS on Dec. 30, 1913. The 
codfish business was growing fast and additional supplies of salt cod were requir 
each year to satisfy the market demand. 


The sales of salt codfish had been going well for the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 
for the new company. As noted earlier, this company had purchased the JOHN Ain © 
1911 to start operations followed by the CHARLES R.WILSON in the fall of 1912, or 
in .time for outfitting for the 1913 season. Then in 1913, they turned down the 
oportunity to purchase the WAWONA a fine three mast schooner and also the three 
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Midst schooner AZALEA. The AZALEA was about the size of t.e CHARLES R.WILSON and 

the WAWONA was considerably larger. Both vessels were later purchased by the Robinson 
Fisheries Co of Anacortes and operated as codfishers. Instead, the Pacific Coast 
Modfish Co purchased the small two mast schooner MAID OF ORLEANS. The company 
President, Dr Eilif Janson overrulled all the other stockholders including Captain 
John Grotle who had many years experience at codfishing whereas the Doctor had none. 


fhe business in Father's office soon increased beyond what he could handle by himself 
and he wrote to his brother George Shields who was still in New York, with an offer 
to work in Seattle. George came west with his family in 1913. Father also made 

some sort of an offer to Roland to come to Seattle but I do not know what year. 
However at that time Roland was married and his wife Ann did not want to make the 
transition from the New York living of Brooklyn to Seattle living. She was a nurse 
ind had some strong reservations about the move. Roland and Ann continued to live 

in New York for the remainder of their lives. 


ihe Pacific Coast Codfish Co sent the three schooners JOHN A, CHARLES R. WILSON, 
MAID OF ORLEANS to the codfish banks of Alaska and they returned with good 
atches in the fall of 1914. Further, Father and Mother spent the summer of 1914 
the BENDER BROTHERS putting up a pack of mild cured salmon in the mouth of the 
iskokwim River. This was a most unpleasant summer for Mother. She was sea sick 

ll the way from Seattle to the Kuskowim River and likewise on the return. When | 
ie BENDER BROTHERS returned Father was informed that the Great War in Europe had \ 
ed and he being still a Canadian Citizen was subject, possibly, to conscription 

nada. The U.S. Government might deport him as a non citizen of the U.S. so 

ld serve in the Canadian Army. Further he was informed the Colman Dock had 

and his office was there. Such a fire would have destroyed all the office 

Father learned later that George had salvaged all the records and the fire 

Jt consumed the entire wharf. Relative to being a non U.S.citizen, this gave 

any days and even years of worry. 


rreak of war in Europe was accompanied in the U.S. with very hard times all 
country. The sale of salt codfish fell off drastically. Father decided 
l@ measures were required and he made a three month trip all over the country 
| codfish wherever he could. He had good results in the Minneapolis- St Paul 
ome near Chicago. He went extensively through the southern states with 
ttle results as the freight rates from Seattle were far more than from 
er, Mass. However he did hit the so called jack pot in Newark, New Jersey 
irm of J.H.Beardsley and Co. This firm made a product called codfish cakes 
wedded fish. The use of straight Atlantic Ocean cod did not produce the 
( %t due to the coarse fiber texture of that fish. A better solution was 
oportion of the fine texture Pacific Ocean cod. Thus Father obtained 
3000 tons of salt codfish to be delivered at the rate of 600 tons per 
eve the 600 ton. was on the basis of ex-vessel weight. However, the cod 
and the major bones removed in Poulsbo before shipping to Newark. In 
} contract almost caused the company to go broke. There was a fixed 
the fish and several years later when the war involved the U.S. and the 
roduction had increased greatly, Mr.Beardsley agreed to a price 
than cause the company to fail in which case he would not save: had 
sh he desired. 


9£ the schooners with Louis Knaflich must have gone along well when 

ey owned three vessels and then took the P.J.ABLER on charter in 1916 
1s for the partners. The P.J.ABLER took fire on the journey north 
1t- one day's travel out from Juneau, Alaska. She was brought back 

r with the fire still burning and while there it got out of control 
vessel. 


pometime along about this date, early 1910's, Father became the Seattle agent for 
the Oliver Salt Co in San Francisco. This firm made salt from the waters of the bay 
ain large evaportaion ponds in the south end of the bay. The salt crystalized in 
the fields as the sun evaporated the water. Well, Father became the major source 
of salt for the fishing industry of Alaska and British Columbia. He told me that 
One year he sold 17,000 tons of salt. He also was a broker for salt herring, salt 
salmon, and a little salt black cod. 


Father developed a reputation as the best judge of salt herring in Seattle. The 
herring came from Alaska by steamer and much of it was eventually destined for 
further shipment to New York where the Jewish trade consumed it. Father was called 
on to take samples and test or taste it. He would go down to the wharf where the 
arrels were stored, taking his set of coopers tools so he could open any barrel 

he might select. He would then reach down through several neat layers of herring and 
pull one out. The fish was then torn open exposing the flesh near the back bone. 
Father then took a bite of the flesh, chewed it and spit it out, all the while 
Sting and smelling it. He said he would exhale the air in his mouth through his 
Ose and this gave the best results. Anyway his word was final and accepted by 

he buyers in New York. It might be mentioned that after the herring were salt 
ured they could be eaten without need for cooking as salt cured fish does not 
lecessarily need cooking, it is no longer in the state of raw fish. 


ome of these years must have been terrific for the amount of work Father did. 
1914 as an example. There were three codfish schooners to be outfitted and 
to Bering Sea codfish banks. This required the assemblage of the crews for 

@ vessels and all the supplies and overseeing the entire operation. One year 
ven sent Captain J.J.Kelly to Gloucester to recruit men to come to Seattle 
fish codfish. Then it must be remembered that. the fall before, that is 1913, 

» together with Louis Knaflich had purchased the BENDER BROTHERS. She was sent 
th with trading supplies and fishing outfit to catch and pack mild cure salmon 
m the run of king salmon in the Kuskowim River of Bering Sea. Father and Mother 
ethe trip. However, before they left, Father and Louie purchased the RUBY, 
her to Seattle where a new gas engine was installed and she was sent north 
ipplies for the Arctic. 


8r made the trip to the Kuskowim along with Mother and put up a good size pack 
i cure salt salmon. Mild cure has just a little salt, enough that the fish 

in a cold climate or in cold storage in Seattle. He was back in Seattle 

or the return of the codfish fleet. In other words, Father was operating 

£ five vessels at the time! For the vessels where he and Louis Knaflich 

ers it was my understanding that Father had put up all the money even 

e papers show Louis as being a 50% owner. 


the freighting to Kuskowim, Bering Sea, and Arctic was profitable, for 

5, 1915 Father purchased the three mast centerboard schooner HUGH HOGAN. 
cument I found in the National Archives in Washington D.C., was issued 
Oregon with above date, but I believe Father had purchased her in Hong 
t the transfer could not be made until her return to U.S. waters. The 
s Anice J.Shields as % owner and Louis Knaflich as % owner. She was 
for the freighting trade in Bering Sea where the larger steamers did 
to call, ie, the small out of the way villages where there would be only 

s of freight and this most likely had to be lightered ashore due to no 

safe harbor. I do not have any record of where this last vessel did sail. 


Yenture with Louis Knaflich occured in 1916 when the partners chartered 
ee mast auxiliary schooner P.J.ABLER from her owner, Edward A.Barn of 


r: Father and Mr Hugo Ellis in Ellis &Co. N.Y.office. 


es 


Nome Alaska. She departed for Alaska with Louis Knaflich signed on as master, but 
on the way she took fire and burned. Thus Shieids and Knaflich were involved with 
a total of four vessels at the time. 


This partnership continued for many years and I have not found when it did terminate. 
The BENDER BROTHERS was not sold until 1920 and the HUGH HOGAN was sold in 1917. 

The RUBY was sold or transfered to the Kuskowim Fishing and Trading Co whose address 
was on the Colman Dock in Seattle. The Secretary of State, State of Washington 

does not have a record of the company being incorporated in the state, so I did not 
find out whether Father was still involved although I believe he was. 


Father's next activity of noteworthy intrest to be recorded among the waterfront 
shipowners was the purchase of the ALBERT MEYER on September 7, 1916. This was 
soon followed by the purchase of the. A.M.BAXTER on November 15, 1916. Both dates 
are from the vessel's papers now in the Federal Archives in Washington D.C. The 
actual purchase might have been earlier. The two vessels were operated in the off-sho 
lumber freighting trade from Puget Sound, Grays Harbor, and San Francisco to the 
South Sea Islands. For most of the voyages there was a return cargo of copra to 
San Francisco or Seattle. The ALBERT MEYER was shown as owned by the Deep Sea 
Shipping Co of Seattle of which Father was the sole owner. The company was incorp- 
orated in the State of Washington. The ALBERT MEYER spent most of the time hauling 
lumber from Bellingham to Hawaiian Islands and as there was no copra there she most 
often had a return cargo of raw sugar for the Spreckles refinery in San Francisco 
Bay. 


The codfish industry was also prospering after the low slump of 1914. In 1915 
the Codfish Company operated their three schooners and also chartered the FORTUNA, 
a two mast schooner even smaller than the MAID OF ORLEANS, but a vessel that had 
been engaged in the salt codfishery for many years by other firms. Thus in 1915 
there were four vessels fishing for the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. The FORTUNA 
was not chartered for the 1916 season. Then in the fall of 1917 the Codfish Co 
entered into a contract with the West Waterway Boatbuilding Co to construct a new 
three mast schooner for the price of $65,000. However, with the war expanding and 
the U.S. then envolved, the contractor backed out of the agreement and the vessel 
was not built. 


The Pacific Coast Codfish Co had purchased the schooner ESTHER on September 21, 1917 
for $19,250. I have not been able to determine her condition at the time. At any 
rate she had formerly been named HARRIET G and the previous winter when outbound 
from Puget Sound with a full cargo of lumber, she had been dismasted when off Cape 
Flattery. and then towed into Seattle as a derilect. Her rig as HARRIET G had 
been as a two mast brigantine, that is square rig yards on the foremast and schoone 
rig on the second mast. Sometime later she was re-rigged as a three mast schooner 
and in that condition Father operated her. How much rigging was done before the 
Codfish Co purchased her I have not been able to determine. However the Codfish 
Co must have done some work as Father paid the company $27,500 for her. I examined 
the vessel documentation records in the National Archives in Washington D.C. and 
find her ownership transfer from the Pacific Coast Codfish Co to Father occured 
in San Francisco on March 4, 1919. The'new owner was shown as the Deep Sea Shippin 
Co, a corporation licensed in the State of Washington. The actual sale had been 
agreed to earlier for the records of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co meeting of the 
Board of Trustees on April 25, 1918 include the following: 

"The object of the meeting was stated by the president to be the ratification of 
his action in selling the schooner ESTHER for the sum of $27,500, and to make and 
execute all agreements and will sign all documents necessary to the proper transfe 


— 
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Upper: George ‘Shields at the time he came to Seattle. Lower: Kelly-Clark office in Seattle 
Father seated at desk, C.H.Clark behind, and Ed.Hamlin standing. 
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of title to the purchaser.'' The minutes do not mention who the purchaser was. Father 
used the ESTHER for hauling case oil, that is kerosene in one and five gallon cans 
from the San Francisco Bay area refinery of the Standard Oil Co to some of the 
remote islands in the Pacific Ocean, at times going as far as the Philippine Islands 
and New Zealand with this.small vessel. 

With the war in Europe going full blast and the United States now involved there 
was a large demand for all kinds of vessels, in fact anything that could carry a 
cargo from here to there was put to work. The Government had instituted a massive 
shipbuilding program under the War Shipping Administration. Further, the Government 
had requisitioned all the vessels they could lay their hands on, that is, all the 
vessels with engines. This left a considerable void in the-normal shipping circles. 
There was a great demand for lumber in the various South Sea Islands and also for 
copra in this country. According to an article at that time, one ton of copra would 
produce 1100 pounds of edible oil for oleomargarine, 100 pounds of soap grease, 

and 800 pounds of cattle feed. 


The April 1918 article is in the scrap book section but for easier reading due to 
the importance I place on these off-shore activities, I am quoting it in its entirety 


"Operating a fleet of sailing vessels, Seattle shipping men have developed an import 
trade with the South Sea Islands during the past winter as a direct result of the 
scarcity of carriers and as rearrangement of ocean lanes of commerce due to the 
European war according to J.E.Shields owner of the sailing schooners ALBERT MEYER 
and A.M. BAXTER and secretary treasurer of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 
"Instead of laying up the vessels of the codfish fleet during the winter months as ° 
in previous years, we have kept them in service carrying lumber to Hawaii and copra 
from the South Pacific to this coast" said Shields today. 

Copra Increases In Value 
"Copra which is cocoanut meat dried in the sun after being broken up, is a valuable 
commodity. One ton of copra will produce 1100 pounds of edible oil for oleomargarine 
or compound lard, 100 pounds of soap grease, and 800 pounds of cattle feed. The 
value of copra has increased as a result of the war and the advanced freights have 
made the transportation of this product a profitable business. 


"Shields said the schooner ALBERY MEYER, Captain H.J.Anderson, which sailed recently 
from Hawaii for the Philippine Islands, will load copra in Zamboanga, Mindanao, for 
Seattle. The vessel carried a cargo of 665,000 feet of lumber from Bellingham to 
Kahluli. 


"The schooner A.M.BAXTER has arrived in San Francisco from Papeete, Tahiti with a 
shipment of copra and a deck load of 98,000 cocoanuts. The BAXTER, Capt. Harry 
Ashbury will load case oil in San Francisco for Suva, Fiji and in that port will 
take a cargo of copra for Seattle, coming from the South Seas to Seattle direct. 
Outfitting For -Annual Cruises. 

"The schooner CHARLES R, WILSON made a voyage to Levuka, Fiji and delivered 400 
tons of copra in San Francisco. The WILSON and the schooner MAID OF ORLEANS are 
now in Poulsbo, outfitting for their annual cruises to the Bering Sea. The schoone 
JOHN A of the same fleet is loading salt in San Francisco..and upon her arrival - 
here will outfit for her summer cruise in Northern waters. The JOHN A of the same 
fleet carried a cargo of copra from Nukalofa, Tongatabu, South Seas to San Francisc 
arriving in the Golden State port on March 12. 


"Shields said that the vessels of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co delivered 1000 tons 
of codfish in Seattle last fall and during the winter carried 1000 tons of copra fr 
the South Seas to San Francisco." 

End news quote. 
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Father had chartered the vessels from the Pacific Coast Codfish Co to himself for 
the winter freighting operation. He also had the WAWONA of the Robinson Fisheries 
Co of Anacortes under charter that winter. The JOHN A and CHARLES R. Wilson alone 
could carry the 1000 tons. ,, 
So..... Father had three vessels of his own, the ALBERT MEYER, A.M.BAXTER, and 
ESTHER; three owned by the codfish companies, JOHN A, CHARLES R. WILSON and 
*WAWONA in the winters and the first two codfishers during the summer codfish 
Season. Then there was the partnership with Louis Knaflich that operated and 
owned the BENDER BROTHERS, RUBY, and the HUGH HOGAN up until Jan 1917. 


he following years were all-good for the shipping trade. The contract with J.H: 
eardsley and Co had been terminated, the five years were completed. Beardsley 

a: =. to purchase a share in the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. in order to give him 

@ voice in the management of the operation and thus an assurance of a supply of fish. 
Dr.Janson would hear nothing of this as it might challenge his position as president 
of the company. He drew a fat salary as president although Father repeatedly told 
me the Doctor did not perform any of the day to day work of the company and his 
salary was quite a drain on the firm finances,- being paid out where nothing of value 
received by the company in return. With the loss of this contract there was 
longer the need for the large production of salt cod. Additionally, the loss 

of the Beardsley contract accounts for the sale of the ESTHER by the company to © 
father. 

hile business was prospering, Father and Mother were attampting to raise a family. 
er had purchased a small house in the Ballard district where they lived for 

al years about 1912/15. They then moved to a house on the corner of 21st. 

nd East Cherry St. The next residence was on the corner of 33rd. and East Jefferson 
n the Madrona District. They lived there until about 1919 when Father purchased 

rge four bedroom home covering two full floors plus.a basement and a full attic. 
turned out to be the family home until his death in 1962. Mother preceeded 
when she passed away on June 29, 1946. This home had a beautiful view of Lake 
gton and the Cascade Mountains and was at 1703-39th.Ave. 


-and Mother had several children before me that did not live. My next older 
John Edward Shields Jr. lived for three months. A girl baby lived only two 
I never knew either of them. I arrived on the scene on January 1, 1916 and 
owed by my sister Phyllis who was born November 4, 1917. My other brother, 
ey Shields did not appear on the scene until May 3, 1922. This completed 

ly. 

oe 

as given to the old adage of 'all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy'. 

ed the outdoors and hunting. He made several trips to Alaska for big game 

mg a bag of a large moose on one of those trips. He was a member of the 

e Gun Club and spent most every Sunday morning trap shooting at the club site 
lolia Bluff. The club house was on the south edge of the Fort Lawton reservation. 
joined a small gun club with club house at Dungeness, that is the town site. 

> met a life long friend, Riley McCoy with whom he had many enjoyable trips 

Lg joint family recreation. I can even remember one summer the two families 
ek at a. resort on the ocean beach at Mora on the north side of the 

River. : 


s mot the best sportsman. He played every game to win. There yas never 

© of second place. It did not matter what the activity. whether duck 
hing. upland birds cards, or what ever; he played for first place. 
rribly third place was utterly unacceptable. So, when he~-did not get 
fish or the most ducks, he was not the best of company and often became 
However, this was his philosophy in all his activities of life. 
econd place. That was for the other féllow, for him it was always his 
first. This was the case in his business activities. He only took part 
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DRYDOCKING 


All vessels operating in salt water are subject to the growth of maring 


organisms on the underbody, even steel and iron vessels. Additionally, wood vess 
are subject to the variety that bore into the wood and consume ity such as teredoes 
and limnoria. The teredo is a worm that gains entry under the surface of the wood 
that is under water and bores long holed generally slightly larger than a pencil 
but. never surfacing. You do not see this creature on the wood planks,however he 
can do great damage if allowed to get a start. The limnoria is a creature like a 
sand flee and attackes the surface of the wood, leaving it with a roughened apper 
Both can be prevented with proper anti fouling paints. Further there are other 

} creatures that attach themselves like oysters and barnacles oA muscles. These 
just grow there and feed on small plankton and other life, however, their presence 
creates a great drag on the vessel and reduces the speed through the water from 
what would occur with a clean smooth hull. 

Accordingly it was necessary to haul the vessels out of the water prior 
to a voyage and clean the under body, then give it a heavy coat of copper paint 
to prevent regrowth of organisms, at least for a while. Those vessels moored in 
fresh water in Lake Union, Seattle were safe from the borers but had to be cleaned 
just the same. While the vessel could be taken from the lake and used at sea for 
a few months without undue danger from the boring varieties, the lack of a clean bo 
would greatly slow her movements. 

After the construction of the Government Locks in Ballard in 1917, Fathe 
had the vessels in lay up or while ieiciue bebwecs voyages, always moored in the 
fresh water. Sometimes in Lake Union and at other times at the Port of Seattle 
Fishermen's Terminal in Ballard. Anyway in sie aan of each year, each =e 
that was to operate was towed to the Lake Union Drydock Co plant. They had a floa 
drydock, so this would be submerged, the vessel floated in over the "blocks', and 
then the water in the wings of the drydock :'was pumped out. This caused’ both the 
submerged dock and the vessel inside to be raised and when the drydock was fully 


pumped out the keel of the vessel would be up to ten feet above the lake water level 
38 


in those projects or undertakings where he could excell. It was wonderful to li 
inja home where the head of the household held these thoughts so high. We could 
always look up to Father. He was the guiding light of our lives. He could alwe 
make a decision rather than to parry a question. A wonderful environment. 


Back to the business activities along the waterfront. This was Father's dream] 
His office was always on the west side of the railroad tracks on the waterfront 
Seattle, that is, on one of the piers or wharfs. His office was on the Colman 
Dock for many years but’ my first memories were after he moved to Pier No.1. Het 
to be able to inhale the sweet odor of the seas even though at many tiime the od 
eminating from the bay along the shore and-under the wharfs was enough to repel 
even those persons who were formerly associated with the Chicago stock yards. 
dead fish from the several fish houses that had been, disposed of through the fle 
of their dock when coupled with the sewage outfalls along the bay was more than 
enough to let you know. when you were approaching that realm where the beautiful 
ships were moored. So much for that part. 


The years. immediately following World War I were prosperous for the shipping ind 
There was still a shortage of bottoms due to the large losses imposed on the mer 
ant fleets of the Allies by the marauding submarines of the German Navy. The U,! 
shipbuilding program was in full swing by the time of the armistice and those sa 
vessels just completed and those still on the stocks were in demand. The small 
size wooden steamships were a drug on the market and of no use to anyone. Howevél 
the days of sail still had a few more gasps to play out before the final end. 
was a sizable trade between the United States and the South Seas, and due to the 
~ extreme distance of the islands, the small steamers could not make the trip. The 
were too small to carry the necessary fuel for the round trip and still have spa 
for cargo. Here the sailing vessel was right at.home. All the available space 
the vessel could be devoted to cargo. The space for the crew consisted of the © 
Captain's cabin at the stern and the crew foc's'le on the forward end of the dec 
This only consumed: a small portion of the space and did not add weight or burden 
to the vessel. There was still more than enough space for the cargo that would 
the vessel down to her marks. 


Accordingly Father was able to find profitable charters to haul lumber from thet 
coast mills to those beautiful islands of romance in the South Seas. That is, 
1921/22. Then the bottom literaly fell out. There were many new constructed woo 
sailing vessels, fresh off the builder's ways and with twice or more the size of 
Father's small schooners that were willing to cut freight rates below the bone i 
order to get a charter. For those new vessels it was either operate at a loss @ 
tie the vessel up and contemplate she would never make even one voyage before be 
burned to recover the metal fastenings. As it turned out many vessels were scrap 
before they made the first trip. Father was not to be left in the lurch. His @ 
sight had always been very keen and at this time he saw the handwriting on the w 
‘and took precautions. He sold the ALBERT MEYER on May 16, 1919 to Mr. L.A.Scott ¢ 
Mobile, Alabama while vessel prices were still good. The A.M.BAXTER had been lo 
in 1918 and not replaced in his fleet. The HUGH HOGAN had been sold to Mexican 
interests. Only the ESTHER remained in his individual or personal ownership. He 
continued to operate her in the off-shore lumber/case oil/ copra trade. for sever 
more years. On April 21, 1924 he sold her to Ottar Hofstad, a fish packer living 
in Seattle but operating in various locations in Alaska. 


Father continued to charter vessels from the Pacific Coast Codfish Co for several! 
years after the end of hostilities. They were enployed during the winter months | 
off-shore trips which turned out to be more profitable than the codfishing voyag 
during the summer. In fact, the CHARLES R.WILSON did not fish for cod in Bering 
Sea in 1921 due to the combination of a late return from a trip to the south sea 
and a reduced demand for salt codfish. 


The Pacific Coast Codfish Co sent thethree vessels in 1922, namely CHARLES R.WI 
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Sis If the vessel had returned from a long voyage or in later years when we 
_ the vessels in salt water in the bay at Poulsbo, there was an enormous mass 
| growth hanging from the hull. This had to be scraped off and then washed 

1 high pressure hose. Of course the barnacles requires a scraper to get all 
terial off. The hull was allowed to dry which occured remarkably quick 
dering it had been under water all the time since the vessel had been built 

t for the few days each year when on dry dock.Apparently the paint remaining 
he last drydocking did the job, for unless it was raining that day the hull 
se relatively dry within two or three hours. 

At a commercail drydock we preferred to have the vessel raised on Friday 
ig then stay in the air over the week end which gave three avs without having 
for those days. The drydock charged for each working day, called ‘lay days', 
end were not work days so they were free. On the last day a heavy 

f copper paint was sprayed on making sure to cover at least one foot above 

iter line. After the vessel was in the water we applied additional paint 

a the shipyard left off, on up to a straight line somewhere above what 

pe the loaded waterline. This was done from a float or dory. If the shipyard . 
Bethe way up they would have to rig scaffolding so as to cut a straight 

1 top. We could do this above water portion at less cost. 

; The vessel was taken to the drydock or shipyard as it should be called 
mall commercial tug usually. There were times when Father had the fishermen 

e line from where the schooner was anchored in the middle of Lake Union 
‘outer end of the shipyard wharf. After the anchor had been hoisted home, the 
8 winch would take a strain on the line and haul the vessel over to the yard. 


* i 


e other times also that I remember when we had the PHYLLIS S, Father's 65 


* 


e boat do the moving. 

_ After World War II, we diScontinued the policy of taking the vessels to 
inion. They were kept tied to our wharf in Poulsbo. This allowed all activities 
n one place. Several different vebin I placed the vessels on the beach to do 


ze. i had a power boat that had been purchased surplus and which had two 90 HP 
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JOHN and MAID OF ORLEANS. This was the last codfishing voyage for the small MAID. 
She remained in lay up and was sold to the Arctic trader Captain Christian Klengen- 
berg in the spring of 1924. 


The post war years of the early 1920's were a period of consolidation and regrouping. 
the war years that were now over had been a time of feverish activity. Father had 
been sailing high and came out of that’ time on top. Now he was slowing down and 
devoting energies elsewhere. He was the Seattle agent for the Oliver Salt Co of San 
Francisco. Through his close association with the fish packers of Alaska and British 
Columbia as well as Washington, he had become the largest dealer in salt for 

commercial use in this area. This was consuming much of his time. Further, the 
codfish operation was requiring closer attantion and more efficient methods of 
rocedure. Still the days were most plesant. One of the benefits was that he did 

0t need to spend so much time in San Francisco for during the feverish preceeding 
years he was in that city nearly as many days per month as in Seattle. With travel 

by train requiring over two days each way, he was gone from home a considerable 

Portion of the time. 


y the fall of 1924 the urge to expand and again own vessels in his own right took 
er, The sailing vessels that were constructed during and immediately after the 
ir were now laid up, their owners having found out that the glory days of'anything 
ges' was now past. These vessels could lift 1,500,000 feet of lumber and cargoes 
fthat size were not to be found. The square rigged vessels commandeered from the 
mans at the end of the war had been put to work but had not proven profitable. 
Union in Seattle was full of idle sailing vessels, the most of which would only 
one more trip, that to the ship breakers and the fires of Richmond Beach north 
ttle for the purpose of recovery of the metal fastenings used in their const- 
fe Father liked three and four mast schooners that could carry 500,000 to 
0 feet of lumber. The larger ones cost more to operate and cargoes of that 
were not available. 


early 1920's brought extended steamship service to the numerous islands of 

uth Seas, especially those vessels traveling from the west coast ports to 

aand China. They could call at several islands along the way if there 

one thousand tons of cargo and there was a safe harbor where they could 

ies: Bk ae! F 7a 
This limited the larger towns or cities as now not available to the sailing 

is and only the remote outports being left. Still Father had hopes, for nothing 
ed without making the effort to try. Accordingly, on September 24, 1924 he 

the four mast schooner ANNIE M CAMPBELL from George Billings. Captain 

rhuis was master and remained with her. Father obtained a charter for 

a full cargo of lumber in Port Ludlow for Noumea plus 500 cases of 

non. On the return she brought back a full cargo of copra from Rotuma 
isco. She then came back to Seattle, loaded another full cargo of lumber 

low, this time for Samoa. She returned empty as no copra charter was 

She was laid up for a while and then Father sold her in 1926 to interests. 

. She loaded a full cargo of lumber in Tacoma, came to Seattle for a few 

en departed for Chili. She was lost on the way. She became waterlogged 

) the Marquisis Isdiands in distress, I was on board in Seattle before 

‘and Father remarked that she was too deep. Anyway after several months 

in the Marquisis Islands the chain parted during a storm and: she became 


of 1925, the Pacific Coast Codfish Co embarked on an expansion program 
Poulsbo plant by the construction of buildings No 6 and No 7. They 
fain John Grotle to San Francisco where the C.A,. THAYER was purchased. 
attle, was outfitted and sailed for the Bering Sea codfish banks 


all of 1924 Father still had the urge to expand and he purchased the 
schooner ERIC also from George Billings. His ownership of this vessel 
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was quite short as she caught the eye of Sir Guy Gaunt, a retired British Navy 

admiral. The documents in the National Archives show the transfer occured on 
September 25, 1925 when she was "sold foreign." The ERIC was a very trim schoon 
from the ways of the Hall Brothers in Port Blakley, Washington. The admiral desi 
a vessel to be rebuilt into his traveling yacht/home, and no finer example of wo 
construction could be found anywhere. The ERIC made only one voyage in the off- 
trade under the house flag of Father. She was moored in Lake Union when Sir Guy 
Gaunt found her. She had returned leaking somewhat and Father and I had gone out 
to her several times to pump her out, this being one of the first memories of the 
many times Father took me along when he went to one of the vessels. 


George Billings was in the process of selling off the sailing vessels under his 
control: He was the brother in law of the Hall Brothers, having married their yoi 
sister. He was the manager of all the vessels under the control of the Hall Brot 
it being the custom when a vessel was built, that the shares in her be sold in th 
denomination of 1/64 ths. Usually the shipyard took some portion for their own 
account with George Billings managing that segment of the operation. 


Father took one more flyer in the off-shore sailing venture when he purchased the 
four topmast schooner SOPHIE CHRISTENSON from Henry Seaborne another former oper: 
of a fleet of sailing vessels. Seaborne's fleet were otherwise under the control 
of the large copra firm of Burns Philp and Co. Father took over the ownership ¢ 
November 10, 1925. His old friend Captain Hans Anderson was hired to take commar 
The vessel made two voyages, loading lumber at the Hasting's Mill in Vancouver at 
delivery to Suva, Fiji and Tongatabu, Tonga on the first voyage, while on the se 
trip the entire load was for Suva. The vessel returned empty as the copra cargog 
were no longer available. This was about the end of all sailing trips from the 
west coast ports to the South Sea Islands. The two schooners VIGILANT and COMM) 
were still operating from Bloedell Donavan Mill in Bellingham to Honolulu, but 
there was mill ownership invelved in these vessels. 


The years 1926, 1927, and 1928 were passing with very little change in the type 
of activities in Father's office. He made one move from Room 62 to Room 66 on P 
No 1 but that was just across the hall to make more space available. - The codfish 
schooners continued to make their annual trips to the cod banks returning with go 
catches every season. 


In 1927 Father commisioned George Bjermeland of Poulsbo to construct a 65 foot 

purse seine boat which was fitted with a most modern Atlas-Imperial diesel engine 
75 horse power. This was quite a nice vessel when new and was chartered out for 
the first season for herring fishing in Prince Willian Sound of Alaska. She did 
fairly well that year and the story is in the chapter under the name of the :vesse 
PHYLLIS S. 


Another charter surfaced in 1927 when Father secured a contract to deliver a carg 
of coal to Nome Alaska returning with a load of scrap iron. The SOPHIE CHRISTENS 
was under the command of Captain Dan Martin who had sailed for Father during the 
days of the previous war. Then the vessel was again laid up in Lake Union in the 
fall of that year. Her next voyage was again from the-Hasting's Mill in Vancouva 
to Suva. Fiji, this time under the command of Captain Harry Oosterhuis who had be 
on the ANNIE M CAMPBELL previously. This was the last trip for a sailing vessel f 
the west coast to the South Sea Islands There was no return cargo and the vessel 
was laid up again in Lake Union at the end of that voyage. This was the final and 
end of off-shore shipping for Father. 


The summer of 1927 was also a time for a rest. Early that spring he purchased ¢ 
new Stutz automobile. This was the last word, a straight eight in a very high cl 
car. Father took us for several short day trips that spring essentially to get 

the new car broken in. Then right after the Fourth of July and the PHYLLIS S had 
been sent off fishing, all of us loaded ourselves and clothing into that car and 


@cross country to Ontario, Canada. It took ten full days to make the journey. 
nt the remainder of the summer there living in an otherwise empty farm 

e of the farms Archie McAlpine owned. That was a memorable time and he 

€ relaxation from the hard long hours of work that he had been driving 

to. We came home just before the start of school in September. Then it 

to the grind again for him. 


¢ Coast Codfish Co on February 16, 1928 for $7,000. He outfitted her for 
ecount as well as the C.A. THAYER for the account of the Pacific Coast 

Co. The most of the cargo of the CHARLES R.WILSON was delivered to the 

jon Fisheries Co in Anacortes. 

a . of 1928, the schooner MAWEEMA of the Alaska Codfish Co of San Francisco 
St George Island in Bering Sea on August 19. This was the only vessel 
‘ated at that time by the Alaska Codfish Co and left that firm without 

of fish. Father took a contract with Alfred Greenbaum of the company to 

© cargoes of salt codfish and deliver the fish to the company plant in 

ity, California. During the summer of 1929, when both the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON 
. Bob Firth, and the CHARLES R.WILSON under Capt. J.J.Kelly were on the 

2 codfish banks, the Redwood City plant burned to the ground. Father had 
ess nights for a while as a résult. In the end, Mr Charles Cocks of. 

ish Co also located in San Francisco and with a codfish plant in Tiburon 
take over the contract for the two cargoes of salt codfish. 


r took the contract with the Alaska Codfish Co, he had the CHARLES R. 
is own ownership. He also had the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, laid up in Lake 
a delivery of lumber to Apia, Samoa and with no outlook for any other 
arterers. Therefore he converted this large four mast schooner to a codfish 
talling a foc's'le for_the fishermen, a new galley, and many other 
t would not be appropiate for a lumber freighter... 


sels produced satisfactory cargoes of salt codfish, the fish was paid 
Union Fish Co, and all went well. In fact the deal was so good that 
mewed the contract for the year 1930 for the same vessels. The contract 
enewed for 1931, and therefore both of these vessels remained idle in “Lake 


of 1928/29 was overly busy for Father. He was still the manager of the 
past Codfish Co and responsible for the fish sales of that firm and further 
ting of their two vessels, the C.A.THAYER under Capt John Grotle, and the 
er Capt. Hans Anderson. Thus for that spring he was outfitting all told 

h schooners. The C.A. THAYER delivered her fish to the Poulsbo plant of 
Co while most of the cargo of the JOHN A was delivered to San Juan 
Packing Co in Seattle. 


s0 be mentioned here that over the years as one of the stockholders of 
ce Coast Codfish Co desired to sell his stock, Father would purchase same. 
gs of Dr. Eilif Janson and his other family members had all been purchased 
ather became the presidint of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co 

of 1930 was only slightly less hectic. There were three vessels to outfit, 
A not operating that year. An additional respite from the previous year 
HIE CHRISTENSON having been converted the previous year, that task did 

be repaeted again. The season was successful and all three vessels 
catches. 

1929 was the begining of the horrible depression of the 1930's. In 

® stock market crash occured and Father had more involved there than he 

d to lose. Additionally and more disasterous to Father were the losses 
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from failure of his creditors. He was cutting a wide swath in the market supplying 
salt to the fishing industry. Most of this was on credit with payment to be made 
after the packer had sold his season's production of fish. Many of those packers 
went through bankruptcy. This left Father holding the proverbial sack. He had to 
pay for the salt in full and what little was received from the fish packer after 
the costs of bankruptcy:were paid, left the creditors on the short end. Father found 
he was $60,000 in debt at one time, so he told me. However, he did not fault on 


his own creditors and they were paid off in full in the end although this took 
some time. 


Things or times in the U.S. were very tough from 1930 to the middle years of the 
1930's.The salary of the president of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co did not have 
to be paid out to Dr. Eilif Janson and this was considerable financial relief. 
The wages paid to the fishermen working in the preparation of the vessel for the 
upcoming codfishing voyage were $2.00 per day. Pennies had to be counted and they 
were. However when times are tough and jobs scarce, people must still eat. The 
food business does not suffer to the extent of other consumer goods lines. Auto- 
mobile sales may dry up to nothing and home construction can be brought to a halt 
through lack of money, but there are still the people to feed and they must eat 
every day. One of the most economical foods at that time was salt codfish with a 
white sauce or cream gravy, Hence the sales of the codfish did not suffer as | 
much as most people might anticipate. Father even told me "the best business to 
be in is food, as people must always eat regardless of how hard the times are." 


Well, the days passed along through the bottom of the depression. In 1931, the 
C.A. THAYER was the only vessel of the fleet under Father's control that operated. 
Then in 1932, he chartéred the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON to the Pacific Coast Codfish Co, 
the only Een hire was the normal maintenance of the vessel, ie, dry dock, painti 
normal care at sea. The C.A.THAYER was laid up in Lake Union due to deverivcation 
and anticipated high costs to place her in condition to go to sea. Capt. John Grotl 
took the large four master to the fishing grounds but was not happy with her. 


It might also be appropiate to mantion again here that Father's brother, George 
Shields continued in the Seattle office, attending to the routine chores so essentia 
every day. The routine orders, billings, collections, pay roll, and other items 
while Father was out on the vessels overseeing the work. 


In the spring of 1933 Father made the decision that he would go to the codfish 
grounds as Captain of the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. This eliminated the cost of an outside 
captain. Father had a crackerjack crew and came home with a record size cargo of 
455,000 fish. Father had lowered the minimum size of fish that the dory fishermen 
could deliver on board and this added to the catch. Father being the owner could 
exercise more options than other men hired for the job who had to follow the instruct 
ions laid down by the vessel's owners. The previous size limit was 25 inches and 
Father reduced this to 23 inches. Father knew there was considerable demand for 
dried fish and for unprocessed fish that others would convert into lutefisk, both 
of which could easily use the smaller size fish. In fact when the Pacific” Coast 
Codfish Co was founded and for many years thereafter, the fish were paid for to 
the fishermen by the fish rather than the weight of fish delivered at the port of 
discharge. At that time size minimum was 28 inches. Well, this is quite a large 
fish and as a consequence it was more difficult to produce a cargo. The fishermen 
complained that more than half the fish they caught in the dory had to be discarded 
becauls of being too small. The result in the early days was the schooner had to 
prospect far more to find a location where the larger fish were available. This 
size change was most welcome to the fishermen and made Father's reputation most 
highly prized. 


While Father was gone the office had to still function. George Shields was in charge 
in his absence with Esther Strahm also there. During the winter when Father was 
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he spent considerable portion of his time at the vessels where he had a few 
king. He considered it a necessity to make a daily visit to the schooners. 
term "Lake Union",I use it somewhat loosely, and include in that term all 

esh water above the Government Locks in Ballard. The Port of Seattle operated 
fishing vessel moorage on the south side of the Lake Washington Ship Canal 
i. Fishermen's Terminal. We used the slang term "The Fishermen's Terminal 
lard" even though the site was not on the Ballard side of the canal. 

q 

“summer of 1933 while Father was in Bering Sea with the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, 
hields took the CHARLES R.WILSON out of lay up and outfitted her for a voyage 
laska/ Dutch Harbor for the purpose of securing a pack of salt herring which 
tracted for by the San Juan Fishing and Packing Co of Seattle. The voyage 
irly successful and other than that, the other schooners remained idle in 
cal the JOHN A and C.A. THAYER. 


.. I had finished high school and was able to make the trip to the codfish 
ith Father and thus my education in the fishing business began in earnest. 
d with Father in the next several years and each season he brought back 
catch although not as large as the 1933 season. 

‘ 

ummers of 1934 to 1936 Father had chartered the CHARLES R.WILSON to the 


on Fish and Oyster Co to serve as a supply vessel for their cannery on Kodiak 


of 1936 Father sold the schooner JOHN A to the Chatham Strait Fish Co 

(North Pole ) Hanson assumed command. Otherwise there were no major 
ather's operation. The salt agency had long ago gone by the board as 
Salt Co had sold out to the Leslie Salt Co and this firm along with Arden 
tained a company stock of their product on the wharfs in Seattle. This 
m for an independent operator. 


g of 1938 conditions in this country were considerably improved. Father 
ES R.WILSON out of lay up and outfitted her for the codfish banks with 
y) Pearson as Captain. Father sent old Capt. Harry Oosterhuis along 
I was the salter, that is the person responsible for the curing of 
_ We made an excellent catch on the WILSON, filling her to capacity and 
l the salt we had on board. Father had a very good catch also, his being 
er because of the larger crew and nearly double the number of dories. 
two vessels there was over ’one’thousand tons of salt codfish delivered 
Ihnen it is remembered that the shrinkage factor between fish out of 
the salt fish delivered at the plant is 75%, then this season's opera- 
a catch out of the water of 8,000,000 pounds of fresh fish. This is 
ible quantity to be caught by hand lines from dories. 


a flair for the spectacular whenever possible. He loved to be in the 

. In the 1930's, the Japanese were exploring and beginning fishing operat- 
Eastern Bering Sea. The sizable king crab activities using strings of 

set on the ocean bottom so as to entangle the crabs as they moved about 

They had normally from 'fifty to one hundred miles of the nets out! 

*e bothersometo the dory fishermen as the dory anchor often became 

net and was lost. In 1934 there was a Japanese Navy vessel in the area 
where we were fishing. One morning Father went out in a one of the 

nh engine that was not performing properly.. While he was gone, a small 

apanese vessel came over and the people came on board. When Father 

furious to say the least. Boarding a foreign vessel on the high 

mission of the Captain! There were four Japanese in Navy uniforms 

plus half a dozen other men. They wanted to''Inspect your manufacture" 

ather said "Get the hell off my ship." Eventually they left. Father 

serned because one or two years previously the Union Fish Co of San 

d purchased a full cargo of fish from the Japanese. It was not properly 
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_sent. his most famous telegram ordering rifles. "Bering Sea covered by Japanese 


cured and not suitable for the American market. Father did not intend to give 
Japanese a lesson that would enable them to undersell him on the American market 


Father wrote to the congressmen concerning the Japanese encroachment on the fishe 
along the American shores with little satisfaction. The State Department under 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull did not consider the Japanese invasion of out coa 
as important enough to do anything about it. See the article in the scrap book 
section from the editorial page of the Seattle Post Intelligester for August 10,] 
Further, Father attempted to gain the assistance from the salmon canners, especié 
those with canneries in Bering Sea,(Bristol Bay). Most took the attitude they we 
not being personally effected. 


Further, in 1937, the Japanese had a fleet of catcher boats operating from a moth 
ship engaged in a test fishing operation with many miles of surface gill nets to 
trap the salmon before they could reach the limited area where American fishermen 
could fish. The Americans were prohibited from fishing on the high seas and lini 
to the mouth of the rivers of Bristol Bay because this was the only method by whi 
the Government agencies such as the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries could limit the catd 
and maintain an adequate escapement to the spawning beds up river. This was befor 
Alaska became a state and the Federal Government had control of the Territory of 
Years later the canners were wishing their ears had been better tuned to the tine 


~ and what Father was trying to tell them for after World War II, the Japanese mou 


an enormous salmon fishing effort on the high seas and nearly decimated the Brist 
Bay fishery. It is always necessary to provide for escapement to the spawning bed 
and with the Japanese after the war taking huge numbers of salmon, there were few 
more than enough returning to the rivers to provide for the spawning stock. The 
American fishermen and canners suffered severely, 


'Well,back to the pre war days. In 1938 Father had two schooners ‘on the Bering Se 


banks, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and the CHARLES R.WILSON. The Japanese showed up i 
larger numbers than before with their salmon nets. Then on May 24, 1938 Father 


and nets north of Black Hills. No Cutters around. We have God-given instict to 
shoot straight. Please ship dozen high powered rifles and plenty of ammunition. 
Duplicate order for WILSON". The message went from the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON to 


the shore cannery in Bristol Bay by voice radio telephone and no one knows how mat 
were listening in. Well, the message went from the cannery to the Alaska Communic 


tion network the next morning and then to Father's office in Seattle where George 
Shields was holding forth. Needless to say the word reached Seattle via ship to g 
radio telephone within minutes and spread up and down the coast of Washington, Or 
and California, to say nothing of all of Alaska! This was the effect Father desit 


He wanted action and he got it. 


It was not long before the Coast Guard were informed and they called on George in 
Seattle. Captain Dempwolf, the District Commander for the 13th. Coast Guard Distri 
in Seattle was red with fury. This was a declaration of war and no small two bit 
fisherman could do that. This was up to Congress, etc. etc. etc. George 
Shields knew very well what was desired, that is,the most publicity possible and 
there never was any thought of shipping any rifles. None-the-less the publicity 
end must be exploited. Naturally the Seattle news papers got the word from the gr 
vine. They have good ears for a story and some person who had made an illegal 
interception of the radio message passed this to the Seattle Times and P.I. They 
came to see George and find out the scoop. No use hiding anything, so George sho¥ 
them the message and it made the front page of the Seattle papers and also the nat 
news services. The May 25, 1938 issue of the New York Tribune carried the story. 
Now the U.S.State Department could not help but see. 


Naturally the Coast Guard was against the shipment of guns to fishing vessels that 
could start an international shooting spree and into which the Coast Guard would } 
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diteral embargo was laid down on the Seattle waterfront to prevent any 
the steamers sailing to Alaska with cannery supplies. Still the fire 
ed fuel. George was the referee between the news media and the Coast Guard 
cannery tenders. He was an expert at double talk when viewed from 
oint. The news papers carried stories for several days and all he had 
y "The tender UMPETY UMP is sailing for Bering Sea tomorrow morning". 
as a flurry of activity. There was no mention that the tender had any 
Father. However, Father did want some small items and these were sent 
cannery tender and the news allowed to leak out. The vessel would 

md the news papers story state that no guns were found but then the 

d not required all the cargo to be unloaded. Thus the implication 

be something hidden in the hold. The fires continued to flare. 


ved at least two letters from men who wanted to join in the army for 
said he was good with a machine gun and the other offered his services 
_rifleman. Thus the fires were again fed more fuel which the news 

most anxious to print. Father gained the National attention he desired 
ot was that the Japanese were receiving more adverse publicity all over 
an they could stand. It should be stated that at this time the Japanese 
their empire on the coast of China and had taken Korea by force. 
_full of the attrocities being committed on the poor Chinese and 
Japanese were also forcing their way into China proper. A U.S. gun 
‘sunk and the American crew, all U.S.Navy men were either killed or 

e it did not take too much anti~Japanese propaganda additional from 

it was felt. Sale of Japanese products on the American market were 

n the anti-Japanese feelings. In the end the Japanese withdrew from 
did not return antil after the end of World War II when the generous 
cians gave them what they were unable to obtain previously. Needless 
iticians who did the give-away were not concerned financially with 

the American fisheries industry. This has always been the case and 


ing Sea in 1938. I was on the CHARLES R.WILSON as previously stated 
the Captain. We heard the message from Father the previous night 

“e leaning up after completing the dressing of some 6000 codfish caught 
had no explanation from Father concerning what he had in mind but 

we were very disturbed and concerned. Next morning a Coast Guard 

rom somewhere and flew over us to take a look-seea. They flew 

aps half an hour and then left. There was no activitity to indicate 
le. We were uneasy for a while but that wore off with time. It must 
that the only communication between the two vessels belonging to Father 
dio and he did not want to go on the air to tell what was up to ali 
stening in. 


episode with the guns was the high point in Father's career. He 

e hero of the "One man war with Japan."' Even today, 1980, there are 
waterfront who remember the incident and remind me of the same at times. 
_the story is forty two years old today! 


7 only the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON on the cod banks with Father's 
CHARLES R.WLILSON was left in lay up but in good condition. The 

; this time continued to deteriorate until the masts as well as 

; and gaffs were rotten. The decks leaked and generally she was 
down. I did not go fishing that season byt remained in Seattle 

te my studies in the College of Engineering at the University 
received a degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

1 Father had a bad experience on the journey north when approaching 
| that he drove the old schooner until the forestay carried away and 
ak. This driving was all part of his character. He was never to be 
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outdone. It seems he was racing the WAWONA under the command of Captain Tom Haugen 
from Anacortes. No way could Father let the WAWONA get ahead. If Father could not 
exceed so he would come out on top in any competition, he would not want to take 
part. So, I say Father was inclined to drive the vessel too hard especially when 
it is considered the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was 38 years old. Nevertheless, Father had 
to uphold his own image. There was no other choice as far as he was concerned. 
This was the drive that always put him on top and made him succeed where others 
failed. More on the leaking in the chapter on the schooner. 


In 1940 Father outfitted both the SOPHIE -CHRISTENSON and the CHALRES R.WILSON as 

in 193%); but I was not on the banks that season. I was spending that winter 
1939/40 in Cambridge, Mass attending Graduate School at Harvard University where 

I received a degree of Master of Science in Sanitary Engineering. The fish from 
both schooners was delivered safely to the plant in Poulsbo, over 1000 tons again. 
With the return of the vessels, Father gave me the position of foreman in the Poulsbt 
plant. Also that fall Louise Mangrum and I were married, making our residence in 

a small cabin on the beach alongside of the plant. 


Fish sales in 1940 were good especially in California. The Union Fish Co of San 
Francisco did not produce their own fish in Bering Sea and this left the Califortia 
market more available. That winter, we also packed a considerable quantity of fish 
for the account of the Union Fish Co under its brand "Silver Queen." This was a 
forty pound box of dried codfish with the skin off and the pieces of fish cut to. 
the length to fit the box. We had to use a strong press to get all the fish into 
each box and the end product looked very nice. These cases were shipped in car load 
lots to Mexico. I think we put up four or five car loads thusly. This was 
necessary to move all the fish we had on hand. 


The operation in the Poulsbo plant during the winter months required a crew of 

thirty to forty persons. The artificial dryer was run day and night, although this 

was nothing new, other than there was more fish to put through the dryer these 

years. We kept three or four men busy skinning the fish and a crew of up to fifteen 

completing the process of bone removal and packaging. The payroll over the years 

in this fish palnt was a very material factor in the economy of the Town of Poulsbo. 
oulsbo later became a city. 


the year 1941 was a repetition of the preceeding one. Two vessels were sent to 
the banks, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and the CHARLES R.WILSON. Father took the larger 
four master while Captain Knute Pearson had the WILSON. Again over 1000 tons of : 

. salt codfish was produced. 


In the fall of 1941 after the vessels had been discharged and placed in winter moora 
in Lake Union, the clouds of war were continuing to darken the skies of this country 
War had broken out in Europe in the fall of 1939, two years earlier. France had 
been overrun by the German Army and Britain was in dire straits. Freight rates 

were increasing and Father had one more attempt at off-shore lumber freighting 

with a sailing vessel. He took a charter to carry a load of lumber with the 

SOPHIE CHRISTENSON from Vancouver to Suva, Fiji Islands with a cargo of copra on 

the return. Plans were made and steps were taken to prepare the vessel. I even 
constructed a brand new mainsail from new canvas for her. Then the days dragged 

on until there was not time to complete the off-shore trip and return in time for 
the 1942 codfish season. Father became quite concerned and finally appealed to 

the U.S. Government to prevent the trip by saying the vessel was needed in this 
country to produce fish. All was soon settled. On December 7, 1941, "The Day Of 
Infamy'' according to President Roosevelt, the Japanese military forces struck 

Pearl Harbor with a surprise attack. The U.S. was now at war: A few days later 

the U.S.Army requisitioned the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON along with the C.A. THAYER and 

JOHN A. On December 11, 1941 Father had purchased the JOHN A back from the Chatham 
Strait Fish Co and I believe he intended to convert her to a tuna boat by installin; 
an engine. 2h 


IPHIE CHRISTENSON 675 TONS FISHING VESSELS OWNED AND OPERATED C.A. THAYER 452 TONS 
HARLES R. WILSON 345 TONS NORDIC MAID 310 TONS 
CODFISH CANNERY AND SALTERY AT POULSBO, WASH. 


Floating Cannery and Freezer praapeiir ret 2 
Alaska King Crabs ge tril! 
URS NSE CAPT. J. K. SHIELDS eee 
S N e e e 
\\ IMPORTER - PACKER - BROKER PE yg oa 
Lo 1634 - 15TH AVE. WEST GARFIELD 4690 ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 


SCHOONE 
“SOPHIE CHRISTENSON" 


Letterhead 


U.S. entry into the war relieved Father from the charter but he was also relieved 
iree vessels. He did not care so much about the C.A.THAYER due to her run down 
tion, but otherwise his operations in the codfish trade were drastically 
reduced. 
za 
e CHARLES R.WILSON was not taken and Father outfitted her each season during 
@ war. One year however, 1943, Father was not able to get permission from all 
ecessary Governmental agencies to make the annual voyage and accordingly that™ 
0 vessel went to the banks. As it turned out that year was the only time 
n the founding of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co in 1911 and the last codfishing 
n 1950, when a vessel was not sent to the banks. It was the War Ration Board 
s so slow in approving the application for the priority items of groceries 
e trip had to be cancelled. Father stated he had to have permission from 
two agencies. That year he only got twenty one. Sometimes Government 
s too complicated. 


mer of 1942 apparently became a drag on time for Father. He was in Seattle 
g the summer, something he had not enjoyed since 1932, ten years before. His 
“ions were drastically curtailed with the U.S.Government taking three vessels 
ly the CHALRES R.WILSON remaining. During the summer she was at sea and the 
ties of codfish sales were at the seasonal low ebb. He now took a flyer in 
ase of the Rytak Co with baking plant at 1630, 15th. Ave West, Seattle. 
this came the Nordic Baking and Importing Co. The two names both went 
me purchase. He was now in the business of baking hard tack and toast. 
e firms operated an importing business concentrating on Scandinavian 

ty foods including cheeses and fish. 


tion of the Rytak Co and Nordic Baking and Importing Co came about by 

owner's of the combined firms finding themselves in the embarasing 

not being able to pay all their bills. They had run up a considerable 

t on the books of Father's office for the purchase of codfish that was 

to the local grocery stores. Father figured the only way to recover 

to purchase the outfit. It was through this route that he entered the 

sod trade in Seattle and kept the two salesmen on. 

m 

<prise was doing business with retail stores via two salesmen, Floyd 
m. They called on the grocery stores that were not associated with 

s like Safeway. He was well qualified in the fish business and had 

tions with the fish packers from many years acquaintances. He then 

elude a wide line of fish products including canned salmon, tuna, 
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FACTORIES AT 1630 15TH AVE W., SEATTLE, ALSO POULSBO, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SALT CODFISH 
SMOKED SALMON 
KNACKEBROD 
FINNISH TOAST 
SWEDISH TOAST 
SPISBROD 
RYECRUNCH 
CAT TACK 
RYTAK 


J. K. SHIELDS 


SUCCESSOR TO 
PaciFic Coast CopFisH Co 
CANADIAN NATIONAL DOCK 
SEATTLE 


CABLE ADDRESS 
SALTHOUSE 


ABC StH 
CODES WESTERN UNION 
PRIVATE 


The War Labor Board The U. S. Customs Service 

The War Manpower Commission The Federal Bureau of Communications 
The U. S. Navy The U. S. Employment Service 

The U. S. Coast Guard The War Production Board 

The U, S. Department of the Interior The Gasoline Ration Board 

The Division of Fisheries Industries The Office of Defense Transportation 
The O. P. Ae The Navy Routing Office 

The Department of Commerce The Solid Fuel Control Board 

The Immigration Service The Selective Service Boards (Four of these) 
The Maritime Commission The War Risk Insurance Bureau 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics The Food Distribution Administration 
The War Shipping Administration The Internal Revenue Office 


October 10, 1944 
TO MY FRIENDS: 


This is a letter from a young fellow just trying to get along, in the 
salt Codfish business. Thirty three years ago I started producing salt codfish - 
that was in 1911. Away back then I had about ten competitors, producing salt codfish 
of, one quality and another. All of them every last one thought it wise to monkey 
around with JAP codfish, I was the only one who never handled a pound of JAP cofish, 
and every one of those companies have quit producing salt codfish. Short changint 
the buyers by running in Jap fish, under American brands had its reaction. I am the 
only producer left on the Pacific Coast. 

I have fished every year since 1911 except 1943 when the War Labor 
Board pulled a boner and failed to make up its mind to either approve or refuse to 
approve the price agreed to by myself and the Codfish Union, for a bonus for the boys 
fishing on the battlefield in Bering Sea. My vessel fished on that battle field 
right off Dutch Harbor during the Battle of Dutch Harbor Alaska and Kiska Island 
Alaska in 1942. Not so nice but they stuck it out armed with fish hooks and produced 
the fish I sold you in 1942. 

My vessel has just returned from Bering sea with 255 tons of first 
class salt codfish which I am offering to you and which you will be proud to offer to 
your customers. To get the right to fish I had to get the approval of 


Twenty four count them, but with their help ? ? ? ? ? I have scraped 
255 tons of good fish off the bottom of the ocean when meat is rationed. 


Captain J. E. SHIELDS 
Order Snifflehound and codfish peddler. 


Prices for Semi boneless (all large bones removed) FOB Seattle NET. 
24/1# cartons White Flake 33 cents 
20/2# packages sae 


50 pound cases whole mediums : © Saga 
125 pound cases ‘whole mediums 16 1/2 cents 
125 pound cases whole extra large 10/20 > 


No labor available for packing absolutely boneless. 
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anchovies, sardines, cod roe, fish cakes, and smoked salmon. This provided a wonderful 
outlet for codfish as the salesmen covered many stores and were able to place salt 
codfish on the shelves of more stores in Washington and Oregon than before. The 
California trade suffered and was never fully recovered after the end of the war. 


I might add here that I had taken a position in the engineering department of the 
U.S.Navy Yard in Bremerton. Riley, my brother was in the U.S.Army. Father had 
no help from his two sons. 


The years of the war passed slowly, 1942,...1943,....1943...and finally 1945 with 
the armistice with Japan on August 14, 1945. Peace was with us again! Now Father 
could return to codfishing as before. 


Late in the summer of 1945 the U.S.Government were through with the use of the 
schooners they had taken. These vessels both those taken from us and from other 
owners had given good service as barges in the Aleutian Islands when the U.S. 
Forces were driving the Japanese out. That campaign completed, the U.S.Government 
had no further use for the former sailing vessels. 


Father sent Fabian Johanson (Pjoiken) to Prince Rupert to inspect the SOPHIE 
_ CHRISTENSON and he returned stating she was in poor condition and the C.A. THAYER 
was also there. The latter vessel was in far better condition, quite a surprise to 
Father. Soon after this the Government brought all the barges to Lake Washington 
for storage at the Lake Washington Shipyard. In the end Father purchased both 
_ vessels and had them towed to Poulsbo. The decision was then made to strip the 
| SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and reconstruct the C.A. THAYER. It was intended to outfit the | 
_ C.A. THAYER and I would go as Captain while Dempsey, Captain Knute Pearson took 
_the CHARLES R.WILSON Reconstruction dragged on slowly through the winter of 1945/46 
at the Poulsbo plant. However, that winter, Mother took sick and suffered a 
_ severe heart attack. Several subsequent attacks occured and Father began to show 

the effects/of Mother's illness. Finally the decision was made one morning in Poulsbo 
between Father and myself that the CHARLES R.WILSON voyage should be scrapped and 
only the C.A. THAYER be sent to the cod banks. It was further decided Dempsey should 
e the vessel. The CHARLES R.WLILSON had come to the end of her life and would 
ever sail again although we did not, know it then. 


er continued to suffer from poor health as her heart was not up to the daily 
of keeping the body going. Mrs Maude McCoy was living with Father and Mother 
at this time in the Madrona residence at 1703, 39th. Ave. and was Mother's companion. 
s Mother became less capable of attending to the daily tasks of life, Mrs McCoy 
ak over the more urgent needs of preparation of the daily meals and Mother's 

r needs. Mother became more and more confined to her upstairs room. She had 
1 subsequent heart attacks of; minor nature. Then near the middle of June she 
ed another setback and was taken to Swedish Hospital. She seemed to improve 
ly but the doctor suggested she remain confined there. After about two weeks 
as doing fine and scheduled to come home. On the morning of June 28, 1946, the 
entered the room to rouse her prior to breakfast so she would be awake and 
ed. She had planned to come home later that morning. Then about one hour 
tr the nurse returned to be sure Mother was prepared for breakfast. Alas. She 
parted this world in the interim. 


a the most difficult I have had to face in my life. First I had to 

m Father who was in Providence Hospital suffering from a nervous breakdown 
with or occasioned by Mother's failing health. Next, I had to arrange 
Riley for the undertakers and then select a cemetery and purchase two 

fe was for Mother and the other to be reserved for Father whenever needed 
iE them would finally remain together. That was a most difficult task and 
d not wish on anyone. Earlier preparations would have made the task far 
slt. At any rate Mother's body was laid to rest on the top of a hill 
facia cemetery north of Seattle, in a place overlooking Lake Washington. 

T finally selected was close to her former neighbor, Mrs. R.W.Sprague. 
de 


The 1946 season was not the most productive of fish as anticipated, the vessel 

returning with only 98,775 fish, the poorest trip for a vessel of this size. By 
1947 I had decided I needed to return to the fishing grounds rather than spend 

the summers in Seattle when the codfish operation was at the seasonal low ebb of 
activity. I also decided it was necessary to find out what had occured the previou 
year to reduce the catch so much, as the WAWONA had far outfished the C.A. THAYER. ~ 
Dempsey was Captain and had produced good catches all during the war years when the 
was no other vessel on the Bering Sea banks. In 1947 Dempsey remained as Captain. 
Fishing was better than the 1946 season and the catch was reversed from the previot 
year between WAWONA and C.A.THAYER; the WAWONA under Captain Tom Haugen landing 

only 98,000 fish while the C.A.THAYER had 140,000. This turned out to be the last 
season the Robinson Fisheries Co sent a schooner to Bering Sea. 


By 1948 Father decided he was going north and again show the boys how it should ~ 
be done. He came home with 210,000 fish a very encouraging improvement from the 
previous seasons. The WAWONA had been laid up and never went out again. 


In 1947 Father purchased a 148 foot ex U.S.Army motorship with the intention of 
converting it into a trawler. We worked on the conversion for several winters 
before she was ready for the banks. In 1947 the U.S.Government Fish and Wildlif@ 
Service converted a Liberty Ship into a floating factory freezer. ship for the off- 
shore processing of fish. She went to Bering Sea in 1948 and had six small trawle 
fishing for her. The majority of the catch was king crab and when that season was 
over in June they switched to codfish. The latter were split and salted. The king 
crab operation appeared good based upon this and we rigged the motorship for catch 
and freezing king crab. For a name for the new vessel, which had none when Father 
acquired herywe selected NORDIC MAID. This was very appropriate as this was the © 
brand name under which Father sold some selected food products. Further, the name 
was a perfect fit as the vessel was the pride of Poulsbo, the largest Norwegian 
community outside Ballard. She was the Norwegian Girl. This was also appropiate 
as after Father sold the Rytak Co and Nordic Baking and Importing Co to Nick 
Jorgensen, he lost those names. He then chose the name Nordic Maid as the firm 
name. For the vessel to have the same name was-a natural. 


One year was enough for Father now, as he was not asspry and fit as before. I beca 
the Captain of the codfish schooner and took the C.A. THAYER to the banks in 1949 
and 1950 As it turned out 1950 was the last year for dory fishing in Bering Sea 
although no one knew at the time. It just happened. The time was up though and 
this was the last commercial voyage for an American sailing vessel on the Pacific 
Coast, or to put it in different terms, the 1950 trip of the C.A. THAYER was the 
last'time the American -Flag was taken to sea under sail commercially. 


From 1946 through 1950 the sale of codfish continued primarily through the sales 
outlets of the salesmen of the Nordic Maid Co, the name selected by Father for th 
grocery operation after the sale of the baking portion. Father continued to impor 
selected foods and also handled a wide selection of preserved and canned sea food 
We manufactured over 100,000 pounds of lutefisk each year and marketed it through 
the Nordic Maid Co. 


A new operation was begun in 1951 with the placing of the NORDIC MAID, our new 
motorship, in commission. She went to Bering Sea under my command and we trawle 
for king crabs that summer. The catch was fair considering it was the first att 
at this type of operation by any of us. 


The NORDIC MAID was sent to the Alaska Banks the following year also, but in 195 
she remained idle. By 1953 we returned to a full-speed fishery, making two voyag 
‘to- Bering Sea each year. We had installed canning equipment on the vessel and \ 
able to operate the cannery under the most adverse conditions some days when 
weather was rough. Otherwise, the crab fishery was a very long and tedious seas 
I departed from Poulsbo near the end of March returning in the middle of June. 
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' The second trip departed right after the Fourth of July and lasted until mid October 
when the severe winter storms drove me out of the Sea. 


King crab fishing continued with the NORDIC MAID until the spring of 1958, when just 
before departure time, we decided to call it all off. Again Father was not in good 
health and not able to attend to all the activities in Seattle. My brother Riley, 
(John) had decided sometime before to seek his fortune as a medical doctor and was 
not with the family business. This was a sad event to terminate the family fishing 
business but there was very little else that could be done. 


I fished the summer of 1958 along the Washington and Oregon coast with a 70 foot 
trawler and then in the fall. I went to work for the U.S.Coast.Guard in the engineering 
department in the Seattle office. I could not operate the fishing side of the 

i usiness and the marketing by myself, and Father was no longer able to continue. 

With Riley out of the picture, there was no method for continuing. The wholesale 
siness of the Nordic Maid Co was liquidated over a period of time .and closed out. 

ther had sold the bakery building at 1630 15th: Ave West and purchased the building 
door at 1634 15th. Ave West. We kept that” ‘building until all the merchandise 

d been disposed of and then sold its Esther was still there to the’end, faithful 

as _ =: She Was married in°1946 to Percy Grange but had remained working in 

il "s office. 


schooners were sold off one at a time. the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was) ae being 

fered to Canadian Registry, actually British Registry, under the ‘ownership of 

lahsis Trading Co for use as a barge hauling lumber from the West Coast of 

ancouver Island to Seattle. Next the CHARLES R.WILSON departed also under Canadian 
ership on July 30, 1954. The C.A.THAYER was the last of the schooners to go 

e was sold to Mr. Charles McNeil in 1954 for use on Hood Canal as a tourist 

raction. She was placed on the beach, such a disgrace: : 

DIC MAID remained at the Poulsbo dock, tied up idle and being offered for 

[t was not until 1961 that a buyer could be found. She was sold foreign to 

ment corporation in Chili. Thus the last vessel that Father had been involved 

now gone. 


"s health had been declining for several years. He continued to live on at 

d family home at 1703, 39th Ave in Seattle. He had a housekeeper, Miss Laurena 
iving there and providing for his care. Much of his last year was spent 
edroom on the second floor. The old heart had lost its former strength 

is eyes had become extra sensitive to light. The curtains on the bedroom 

ulled most of the time to protect his eyes from the pain caused by sunlight. 


ey on the morning of June 29, 1962, old Captain J.E.Shields suffered a massive 
k, collapsing to the bor in death: be pees Fara etc 
was buried | alongside of Mother in Acacia Cemetery north of Seattle on 
a hill overlooking- Lake Washington, that lake he had seen from his front 
the family home for well over forty years.... --- His soul and spirit 
d across that distant bar and into that harbor reserved for seamen. 
er cast his anchor for the last time, in that peaceful harbor where 
e from trouble and the weary are at rest. Then to quote Longfellow: 
er, face to face. 
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"CC eaing the EBar” 


t 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 


But such o tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 


When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 


Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! : 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When | embark. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and 
place 
The flood may bear me far, 
Vhope to see my Pilot face to face 


When | have crossed the bar. 
Alfred Tennyson 


In Memory Of 
CAPT. JOHN EDWARD SHIELDS 
Possed Away June 29, 1962 


* * * * * 


Seryices in the Adams Forkner Chapel 
Monday, July 2, 1962 
1:00 P.M. 


Rev. Robert L. Baxter, Jr., Officiating 
lon Morrison, Soloist 


Vocal Selection 
“Crossing the Bar” 


Mildred Wassberg, Organist 


e . . * . 


Interment in Acacia Memorial Park 
Will Follow the Chapel Services 


PART Il 


THE STORY OF 
DORY FISHING FOR 
CODFISH 
IN BERING SEA 
USING 
SAILING VESSELS 
BASED AT 
POULSBO, WASHINGTON 


FOREWORD 


A very large portion of Father's life was associated with the production of 
salt codfish. This began with his involvement with the Pacific Coast Cod- 
fish Co in 1911 and the construction of the saltery in Poulsbo, Wash. Salt 
codfish had been a worldwide food for centuries. When the second voyage 
of Columbus was returning from the North American Continent to Europe, the 
crew passed Norsemen fishing for cod on the Grand Banks off Newfoundland. 
This fishery continued and expanded over the years as the demand for the 
salt cured fish expanded. 


There is an extensive and comprehensive summation of the early development 
of the salt codfishery contained in this book begining on page 607 and was 
propared under the direction of John Cobb, then Director of the U.S. Bureau 
of Fisheries. I have reprinted it in the entirety. It covers the time span 
from the begining up to and including 1915. 


The following is my account of the codfishery followed by the Pacific Coast 
Codfish Co with home base in Poulsbo and under the direction of Father. I 
have attempted to cover the operation from the start of preparations in the 
spring of the year through the fishing season on the banks of the North 
Pacific and Bering Sea, the return, the further processing in the Poulsbo 
plant, the marketing, and other events that occured. It it told in my words 
as I lived through the time span from an early begining whan Father took 
me as a small boy down to the vessels until I became the vessel captain 
and finally the termination of the fishery on this coast. 


There is an other portion of the total story contained in the section begi- 
ning on page 465 where I have copied the daily entries in the log books 
kept by the various captains. These are representative of the time period 
and do not cover all the years as all of the log books were not available, 
most having been lost somewhere over the many years. There is another sectio 
of this book begining on page 321 covering a breif history of the various 
vessels. 


It is my intention that this story of the codfish industry will serve as an 
historical record for many years of how the fishery was conducted. We were 
the last industry to employ sailing vessels in a commercial operation on 
the West Coast of the U.S. To us it was just the normal every day event 
and we did not consider ourselves as being non-progressive. The sailing 
vessels while slower than other fishing vessels equipped with engines 

did not have the expense of the engine and fuel plus the reduced cargo 
capacity because of the fuel for the engine. We were at home on the ocean 
on our vessels and lived a fairly comportable life while at sea other than 
the face we were away from home. 


er's Office _ | 


Father Beintained an office on the waterfront as long as I can remember. 
me to Seattle in 1906 and went to work for Kelly Clark Co. which was in the 
‘brokerage business, primarily seafood or fish. From there he branched out 

is own, Pictading the beginning. of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. inseotL: 
bine he liad an office on the Colman Dock during the 1910's. One summer 

in 1914 there ae a fire on the dock. George Shields told me that ae ordered 
y wagon to come down with several men to remove the office records. There 

io time to put the letters and papers that were on top of the desks and 

s into boxes, so they were carried by the armful down to the wagon. The 

| were likewise taken in anticipation the entire dock might go up in the 

. At this time there were several other tenants having offices there, and 
ey saw a possibility to save their own records, these other office records 
oes se piled helter-skelter in the same dray wagon. There was no time to 


ate anything then, just get as much as possible into the bed of that wagon. 


ge told me it took months to complete the separation of all that paper. 


_ The first I can remember, Father had an office at Room 62 on Pier No. l. 


is now iahered Pier 51. At that time the pier was owned by the Northern 
ic Railroad and was one of the finest piers for use by large oceangoing Z 
ers on the Seattle waterfront. There was an enclosed shed down the middle 
ding to within about thirty feet of the pier edge on each side. The shed 
robably fifty feet ates at the roof peak. Inside, there was a balcony down 
sides, roughly twenty feet above the dock level. The balcony was sufficiently 
that a continuous row of offices were along each side and still a ten foot 

a ay allowed. For the most part all the offices facing the inside walkway 
> 

Eepecupied. Possibly there were twenty on each side. Father's office 


the south side of the pier close to the street end but not facing the street, 


1 an alcove separated from the above described balcony by a hall door. 
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There was space for two people to have desks and the multitude of files 


Father had for all his shipping ventures. The place was very dirty, as the windows 


were slightly above the top of the smoke stack of the railroad locomotives that 
went out onthe pier to handle railroad cars. The rail switching in Seattle at 
that time was done by the Pacific Coast Co., a subsidiary of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Co., and they owned the tracks. Now the Burlington Northern Railroad owns 
those tracks. Anyway, the locomotives burned coal and the smoke and soot filtered 
into every crack and then down on top of everything. Some mornings you could 
write your name in the dust that had fallen overnight on letters left on top of 
the desk. With a locomotive operating below your windows there was no way to 
keep the smoke out and every time they moved, the steam exhaust from the cylinders 
was directed up the stack and it sucked all the smoke and fly ash with it. Just 
a black cloud. 

By 1928 Father had moved to another larger office space across the hall 
but facing the street, Room 66. This provided sie than double the office space 
and there were paler other back rooms that were used for storage. The main 
office had two rooms. The first one entered from the hall was used by George 
Shields and the inner one was for Father and Esther Strahn after she went to work 
there. George had two desks, a roll top one that was seidon used, and an eight 
foot long stand-eup desk where he did most of his work. Father used a double flat 
top desk where he had one side and Esther the other. Behind Father's chair was 
his old roll top desk, also not used other than for a catchall. There were steel 


file cabinets in the inner room and outer room. 


The fishermen were not allowed in the inner room, other than one at a 
time to come and make an advance draw of money. They had to wait in the outer 
room and the hall. This office while not as dirty as Room 62 had the same soot 
from the railroad engines, it was merely a matter of degree on how much. The 
windows as I remember were thick with the accumulation of dirt in the air at that 


time, and even though ney were washed every year ‘or so, the outside had such 


Seattle waterfront, circa 1920 “ith Pier No. 3 akte: This was the Pier where the Psi ae steamer | 
and the cases of codfish were warehoused. The auto parked in front of the pier is similar to the 1916 
Cadillac Father owned. Note the wood planks on the street. 
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an accumulation that it could be scraped off. We could not wash the outside from 
the inside, as it could not be reached, and no one wanted to stand on the window 
ledge to do the job. Leave that to a regular window washer. The inside walls 
were tongue-and-groove wood boards that had been painted at some time in the 
past, possibly when the dock had been constructed many years before. The ceiling 
was well over ten feet high, so washing of the walls required a tall step ladder. 
The ceiling was wood boards also and it was cleaned even less often. Only the 
walls in the part that was used were washed and the line between the dirty and 
that where the washing was terminated was so drastic that it served to stop 

the eye from following the wall on back. Architects use the same system today 
in decorating a room to utilize a materially darker color where they want the 
eyes to stop. Here it was done with the cleaning sponge. The inside color when 


washed was a light grey. 


Illumination was primarily by sunlight from the windows, but there 


were several bare bulbs hanging from electric fixtures on the ceiling. 


- 


Nothwithstanding the primitive nature of the office, it served the 
intended purpose well. It was from this small and simple office on Pier No. 1 
and from the earlier one on the Colman Dock that Father conducted his extensive 


shipping and fishing enterprises. 


= SS SS SS SS SSS SS SE 
schooner C,A. THAYER on the beach at the codfish plant in Poulsbo for bottom cleaning and painting, circa 1948, 


Say 

te) nines we, cor 

Ce hae 
Ais) 


engines. With this as the tow boat, I moved the vessels from the end of the dock 
the shore at high tide. Actually, the vessel was put aground shortly after high 
tide so as to be sure the high tide the next day would float the vessel free. Other. 
wise if for some reason I did not get her off at high tide, it might be several we 
before there were another tide that high. I selected a day in the fall after the 
fish cargo had been removed and the weather was good, hopefully hot. 

There was a large camel log which we kept between the first vessel and 
the dock to reduce the wear on the vessel by the piles. Anyway this log was lashed 
alongside the vessel on the side I wanted to be the down side; ie, the other side 
would be exposed while this side rested on the beach. Heavy wires were run under 
this log and secured around the mast of the vessel. As the tide went out, first @ 
kee} of the vessel would come down and rest on the sandy beach, then as the tide 
receeded farther, the log would begin to be lifted out of water. It added sufficien 
weight so that the vessel would list with that side as desired, leaving the other 
side exposed. 

As things worked out, high tide was usually in the evening. Next morning 
the tide woutd normally be low around 11:00 to 12:00. First thing was to work from 
a small raft or scow moored on the high side, then scrub the hull as it became 
exposed, sliding the scow along the length of the vessel. I had a portable gas 
engine pump that would wash off the slime after we had worked on it with the scrubb: 
brushes. It took several hours for the tide to fall so with about four men there 

was no problem in cleaning that side before the side was fully dry. Finally we pull 

the scow away from the vessel's hull before it grounded, and from there on we stood 
on the beach in rubber boots to continue the scrubbing until the tide had receeded 
below where the vessel lay. The vessel was then all in the air. 

Usually there wereseveral hours before the tide came in enough to begin 
wetting the side of the keel. During this time I built several small fires on the 
beach under the vessel to help dry the surface. Then at the last minute, we starte 
with the paint, using brushes and making sure to keep ahead of the tide. When the 


water was deep enough for the scow to float, this was brought back alongside and 
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Eood on it to continue the job, sliding back and forth along the length of the 
| as the tide was rising. 

Late in the afternoon, the painting would be completed to a straight line 
top. Then we had to wait until the vessel would float. The whole proceedure 
2ated then for the other side. The vessel was turned around so the down 

that just done would be next to the beach and the camel log floated to the 
side and lashed as before. The vessel was shoved onto the beach a short time 
the tide had passed the peak and the vessel left for the night. Next day was 
day before, scrub as the tide went out, allow the hull to dry, then apply 
as the tide came in. 
4 I did this job on both sides of the plant on different yeras. It did not - 
y difference, both beaches were smooth and sandy. The vessels drew from 10 to 
t of water so the job could only be done easily when there was a day with a 
ide of a least 12 feet, and a low tide of minus 2 feet or more. The bottom 
job was nearly as good as on a commercial drydock, the only part not painted 


bottom and part of the lower side of the keel, maybe four inches. We could 


fe done this with a new vessel every year, as the bottom of the keel would never 
ited and in short order the marine borers would do their stuff. Even when on 
rcail drydock there is trouble with the lower edge of the keel. The vessel 

n keel blocks, large square built up blocks of wood often two feet square 

it three feet apart. Hence, the bottom of the keel that was resting on the 


was not painted, that is unles the vessel was floated, moved about two feet and 
‘ 


ised again to expose those portions not accessible before. Normally this was 


2, Rather, hope was placed that the next time out these spots would be painted. 
tice this did not work out as the vessel might go to some other shipyard next 
s * 


th different keel block spacing, or if even in the same yard, the spotting 
ot be accurate enough to accomplish the resired results. In the end the marine 
1 out! 
\ 
The ship builders were aware of this problem when they constructed the vessel. 


‘ 


a shoe on the lower side of the keel. This was as wide as the keel; in our 


Al 


vessels about 15 inches and five or six inches thick. This shoe was considered 
expendable and could be replaced when needed, although quite a task. Between the 
shoe and the keel there was a layer of Irish felt, a tar impregnated material through 


which the worms could not penetrate. The shoe was also the part of the vessel that 


1 


took a beating should the vessel touch bottom or become grounded. Replacement was ~ 


accomplished in short lengths of 20 to 25 feet, by splitting out the keel blocks 
under the portion to be replaced. Should all of the shoe need to be renewed, it 
would be done in these sections, and as each was completed, the keel blocks would 
be returned to place and wedges driven under to take the ities as the next portion 


was removed. When I did the bottom painting on the beach, the vessels were near 


‘or at the end of their life so protection of the bottom edge of the keel was not that 


important. 
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The Vessels Go To The ‘Front’, Seattie’s Waterfront 
—aaeauaueuaunuquuuuuauananaeaeaQanaQQaQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQqQUSESESESESESOEeer 


The codfish schooners were moved from Lake Union, generally after they 
were taken off the dry dock, and moored to one of the piers on the Seattle 
waterfront. At that time, before World War II, the. piers were numbered from 
Pier 1 which is now Pier 51, and on north with larger numbers. Colman Dock and 
Grand Trunk Dock were not acboeet. S6, Pier .4, Pier™5>, or so were used, and 
times the vessel might be further south at Pier A or B. These were by 


alphabet from Pier 1 south. 


It was quite an occasion for a sailing vessel to be moored alongside 
a pier on the "Front" and the Seattle papers often made stories concerning the 
forthcoming voyages to the far north. A reader might eaeily gather that the 
fssels would sail all the way to the North Pole, past Nome, past the Bering 


a and wherever the author let his mind roam. 


The purpose for having the vessels on the "Front" was, I believe, one 
recruitment of a crew. The men who went to Alaska in the summer or those 


t just followed the sea so to speak, were accustomed to taking a daily walk 


job for the season. Many fishermen worked in the logging camps during 


winter. They would stay at the camp for several weeks to several months, 


me to the city for a few days to several weeks, taking a room at some flop 
on skid road. They were good workmen, the finest, and this was their way 
fe. The sidewalk along Railroad Avenue, now Alaskan Way, was the place to 


‘riends and tell tall tails. The schooner was a fine place to stop and see 


joard with a crew bending sails, painting the last spots, scraping down the 


wing supplies, or whatever. Here was the captain's chance to recruit a 
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The men would give the captain a promise that they would sign on to fish 


or be a dresser for the season. It was always quite a worry for the company 
whether a good crew could be obtained. ium tes bias depression years when jobs 
were not available elsewhere there were many men seeking a berth on the vessel, 
who in better times would find other work on shore. Day by day over a period of 
several weeks,. a crew was shipped for each vessel. The schooners of the Robinson 
Fisheries Co. from Anacortes were likewise .looking for crews, thus creating 


some competition for the better men. 


Father's office was on Pier 1 from the first that I can remember until 
the beginning days of World War II for this country. So, every afternoon, beginning 
along about 3 o'clock, the would-be crew congregated in the hall outside the office. 
Father set aside the last hour of each day for these men and they would come in one ~ 
at a time generally, saying they had shipped on the C. A. THAYER, or SOPHIE 
CHRISTENSON, or other vessel. He kept a small note book in his coat pocket with 
11 the information he needed, it seemed to me, for everything. The crew lists 
re there, what supplies were still needed, addresses of special people, etc. 
. .each man came in and asked for a "draw". That is, he wanted money then, 
h the thought of repaying after the return in the fall. A good fisherman might 
35.00 and someone else only $2.00. Of course, each would ask for more than he 
possibly with the idea that his request would be cut down. Each would sign 


ip for the amount, then take it to George who made out the check and kept 


During these times there was no shortage of moonshine, that white 

ade by the bootleggers. Many of the men made a bee line from the office 
heck at some tavern (after taverns were legal), and heer that time 
here, thence to the bootlegger to get a bottle. Most often it was 
lall enough to fit in the inside pocket of his coat. Others, if 


sir girl friends. The question of food or payment for lodging with 


id calm day. 
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money was farthest from their minds, although this was the reason given to justify 
ved for money. 


From Father's side, the availability of money at this time in the spring 


g 
a 


scessary in order to be assured of having a crew who could work and live 

ler and also produce fish. How much money was loaned out to the men this 

I do not know, but there were very few who did not repay the loan. Those who 
ot make repayment the first time, that is when they returned that fall, even 
they might in the end ship out on some other vessel, found that life with 
friends was one continuous nagging, "when are you going to pay up?" The men 

w attitude that it was a privilege to be able to borrow money in the winter 

+ could live, and anyone who abused this privilege made it harder for the rest 
-men. Should Father, or "the Skipper" as they called him, somehow change 


id about loaning money, many of them would have a hard winter. 


_Now back to the vessel moored to the pier. With all the curious people 
.dock, it became necessary to have a watchman on board at night. He could 

in one of the bunks in the after cabin and with the stove there, he could 

D something for supper, or go to one of the local cafes. Just having 

on board was the principal requirement. One night, at least the story 

i to me this way, there were several men living on: board the schooner. They 
ip town for the evening with money in their jeans. Apparently these 

e working and could draw pay, so there was plenty to jingle in the jeans, 
a= they left the vessel. Several hours later they returned as a group, 
in the interim also acquired a goodly quantity of that hot stuff that came 
ae Needless to say they were feeling no pain. Out ee wharf 
irched to where the schooner lay. The method for getting on board was 

a long step from the edge of the pier to the rigging of the $eeeeds then 

wn the rattlings to the rail and thence to the deck. In turn each of these 


Llows stepped to the edge of the wharf and then grabbed for the rigging for 


——————— So ——— SS SS SESS 


': Upper,on Seactle waterfront preparatory for the vayage to San Francisco as a museum ship. 
Lower,on Seattle waterfront, the crew pass the time walking the waterfront in pairs. 
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the next foothold. All was well, except the returning fishermen's thoughts were 
on the day last summer when the codfish were litetally jumping right into the 
dories, and_they forgot that the old man had told them the vessel was to be moved 


over to the salt dock! She was gone. As each man in turn reached for the rigging 


that was not there, into the bay he went, still singing and joking about those 


-fish they’had to let swim away because there was no more room in the dory. 


‘The three men in the bay, being good Scandinavians, had no trouble swimi 


nor did they suffer from the cold water. The C.A. THAYER was moored at the next 


s 
- 


pier, and two of her crew were standing on the adjoining wharf and heard the -comot 
thie debate were not feeling the chill of the early spring night, due to "good 
spirits". The poor fellows in the water must need help, they thought. Down the 
ladder on the pier they went, only to find the wood steps were covered with seawee( 


and as slippery as the proverbial greased pig. 


Joe the jaschaiieh ign first down, and thinking himself strong of arn, 
grabbed the first swimmer. Now there were four in the water. His hold on the 
seaweed gave away. Next, Digger Sam (he used to be a grave digger) tried the same 
ladder with the result that ‘aeons were then five swimmers. None suffered from 
the cold as yet. Srpeninc matic the remark afterwards that the chorus was rendering 
all the verses of "Clementine" with special accent on the foamy brine. At any 
rate, Big Nick, the Seattle policeman on the waterfront beat that night finally 
heard the commotion and went to have a look-see. By now the happy quintet had 
drifted across the open slip where the first schooner had been, then under the next 
pier to the north, and into the slip between that pier and the C. A. THAYER. In 
a little white the watchman on the C.A.THAYER heard the music ensuing from the 
vicinity. He welcomed Big Nick on board the schooner as he could use help in 
recovering the happy swimmers from the foamy brine. The jacob's ladder was 
brought out on deck and the two men had it over the side in jig time. Big Nick ad 
then made a flying leap niet the deck to the top of the ship rail, a distance 
of at least four feet and before the watchman could stop him, the fearless 


Seattle policeman was decending towards the water. Now a jacob's ladder is 
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made with wood treads byt the risers are of rope so the ladder can be rolled 

up when not in use. conneeens wood treads are somewhat tippy and some care 

is required of the person using same. Before Big Nick knew what the score was, 
one of the swimmers had made a firm grasp on his shoe. This was just sufficient 
to tip the tread and to the great surprise of everyone there was one more 

| swimmer in the chill waters of Elliott Bay, By now the watchman had produced - 

a long handled boat hook and while i tecanteagacte firmly planted behind the 
bullworks, he pulled the are one at a time to the ladder. From there, each 

had to climb the ladder and jump dow onto the deck. Big Nick being the 

closest was first up and gave assistance to the watchmen as the other men 

eached the top of the ladder. 

When all the men were now ancien deck he led the shivering group 

o the after cabin of the schooner where he had a brisk dive bamatne in the 

tove. They all stripped off all the dripping clothes and hung up the outer 
Bente on hooks around the stove. The underwear was rung out and also 

ig to dry. There were sufficient bunks in the cabin to accomodate all the 
hermen who then climbed in between the bisakets, shivering every inch of the 
By morning the fishermen were refreshed, the clothes somewhat oe ign 
finally rolled out of the bunks and donned the same duds. 

How the Seattle policemen made out his report to cover the incident 
lways been a mystery. Supposedly the story appeared in one of the Seattle 
apers under the heading "The Bay Was All Cluttered Up". 

Back to the schooner again. All the supplies for the forthcoming season 
aded on the vessel. The salt came from California by steamer. Most often 
1 a steamschooner in bulk in one of the holds. The transfer was made by 
the codfish schooner to the aba of the steamschooner, and the transfer 

y use of a clam shell bucket with the steam winches of the steamschooner. 
ped over the schooner's hatch where most fell into the hold. Wood pens 
Riatructed in the hold to allow the removal of salt for use on the fish 
without having the entire ents exposed and running down into-the 
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excavated portion. At any rate, when enough salt was in that hatch, the schooner 
was moved enough so the steamschooner could dump into the second hatch. All that 
spilled on the deck was shoveled into the hold. There was another tedious job, 
that of shoveling the high mound in the hatch into the wings of the vessel, so in 
the end the salt was nearly level in the hold. Generally most of the shoveling 
was done the next day, just enough during the loading to keep the hatch open. 

‘ Coal was used in all the stoves, at least until the mid 1930s. After 

that the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON had an oil burner in the galley stove. The foc's'le 

stove (two in SOPHIE) was coal fired as well as that in the cabin aft. The coal 


was stored under the floor in the foc's'le. It was delivered in bulk by truck and 


dumped on the deck at low tide. From there it was shoveled into the skylights on 


the sides of the foc's'le and thence by chute to the open small hatch through the 
_ floor below. All in all, a great mess was made even though the coal was well 


* 


wet down ahead of time. Coal dust was everywhere. We required about 10 tons on 
the SOPHIE and slightly less on the other vessels. It would have been much nicer 


to have loaded the coal before the foc's'le had been painted each year, as the 
” Lad ; 
clean-up job necessitated everything to be washed. 

a>» ' 
Groceries were delivered by truck and stowed in the storeroom under 


i 


he after cabin. The after portion of the hold had been closed off with a double 


ly tongue-and-groove so as to keep the moisture of the fish out. Within this 


Senerally it did a good job of both. Rats were very seldom found on the 


i 
ries were required for five months on each trip with no opportunity for 


y. SOPHIE CHRISTENSON carried a crew of 44 or 45 men. The other 


+ 


rs had fewer, although C.A. THAYER had about 35, and CHARLES R. WILSON at 


el 
_ Potatoes were stowed at the far aft portion and at least five tons 


? 


We had canned fruit and vegetables which were stowed here also, 


ttcirca 1920 with Pier No 3 showing. This was the pier where the Poulsbo steamed landed 
odfish were wharehoused. The auto parked in front of the pier is similiar to the 1916 
ir owned. Note the wood planks on the street. 
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fruit on one side and vegetables on the other. Eggs were coated with paraffin 


by the supplier, and this made them keep better. These were stowed on top of 

the salt along with all the barrels of salt meat and the fresh meat that had been 
previously cooked and put down in hot shortening in 50# metal cans. The salt 
was covered over on top with old sail canvas to keep it clean. The eggs would be 
turned over each week to keep the yolk from settling to one end. We also had 
considerable ham and bacon. This was a special cure for Alaska. It was smoked 
more and had more salt. The bacon Bate in slabs. These were all hung on 

nails driven into the side of the a. of the vessel in the storeroom, so each 


could hang free and have good air circulation. 


Fresh water was carried in steel tanks that had been painted on the 
inside with a slurry of portland eoncat aut water. Gasoline was in steel tanks, 
most on deck but some also in the hold. They would never pass Coast Guard 
inspection now. 

The aforementioned items of supplies were each in turn stowed away. 
Then with about two weeks remaining fica the selected departure date, the sails 
were brought on board. Father used Sunde and d'Evers Co. on the Colman Dock for 
many years for storage and repair of the sails of the vessels. The only other sail 
loft was owned by George Broom. There was no particular reason I know of for 
Sunde's doing the work other than possibly the fact Dave Dannamen, one of the 
directors of that firm was also a stockholder in the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 
Then about the year 1930, Father bought a sailmaker's sewing machine from Sunde's 
and set up his own sail loft on the upper floor of building No. 6. My memory does 
not go much further back than 1930, but then Andy was the Supt. of the plant. He 
would make arrangenfents with one of the Poulsbo seine boats or would use the 
PHYLLIS S. owned by Father. The sails would be loaded on us vessel and taken 

-to the schooner in Seattle. Then the crew wouldbend the sails, and this was the 
job that attracted the most attention from those waterfront onlookers who lined 
the pier side every afternoon. Nothing attracts like the view of a sail halfway 


up the mast. This work on the vessels provided a paying job for considerable 
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mbers of the crew, thus assisting in the recruiting of the final gang. 
Near the end of the days in port, usually on a weekend, the dories would 


launched into the bay at Poulsbo, tied in several long strings, then towed to 


= side of the schooner in Seattle. The dories were last because of the room 

2y consumed on deck. A few might be lowered down into the hold but only a few. 
they were fitted with wells, there was no way to nest them one inside the other 
had been done in past years. After the vessel left the dock and was headed 

h under tow, some of the dories would be hung from davits. Generally they 
swung inside the vessel's rail, but on the SOPHIE some were also carried 


out. 


‘There ie tiserons other items required for the trip. All the gear for 
Beet be on board. We used hand aon which were tarred cotton heavy fish 
The hooks were of Norwegian make. Lead for the sinkers came in five pound 
Tools of. all varieties must be there; hand axes, planes, chisels, drills, 


° 


's, cold chisels, wrenches, . . .you name it, some day it would probably be 


f In the captain's quarters, there was the slop chest, a store of clothing 


milar items the men would need, especially those who made a pier head: jump 

d to go on the voyage the day the vessel was sailing, and call one clothes 

Be other than what they stood in). The medicine chest must be well stocked, 
contents kept under good lock and key. The trip being for five months, 
Prequired sufficient tobacco to see them through. Cigarettes were 

sd in bond, that is, without Federal Tax stamps, so nee had to be sealed 
ustoms Agent. This was legal as they were used outside the three mile line 
a... 

Each dory had a well for accommodating an outboard motor to power it. By’ 
ment with the fishermen, each man owned his engine. This made it necessary 
Bie convinced that there actually were enough engines for all the dories 
essel departed. Some men had taken their engine to a First Avenue hock 


zach of these must be retrieved. Father had to get the hock slip or 


A 
om the fisherman, then go and pay the charges. Father then had to take 
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each engine so retrieved to a repair shop for complete overhaul, to guarantee it 


was in good working order. Other fishermen did not have an engine for whatever 


reason, so, accordingly, it was necessary to purchase a new one from the local 
-— / 


We used Johnson engines, arid had 


wholesale house, Pacific Marine Supply Co. 
to special order them from the ;factory in advance with longer shafts than regular. 


On top of this, we also had made longer intermediate drive shafts that were about 


five inches longer than the longest from the factory and at the same time have a 


machine shop make a cast aluminum block to lengthen the shaft casing Thus the 


engine was over ten inches longer than normal between the bracket for attaching to 


the dory and the top of the lower end that had to swing below the dory bottom. 


Without the complete engine, the dory was not usable. Also a goodly supply of 


spare parts were taken on board the vessel to repair engines that broke down on 


the fishing grounds. When I was captain, I used spares to rebuild engines completely; 
7 } 


/ 


on the Pte everything from a | broken erauk shaft to stripped gears. 


In ths pats vhen sailing day rolled around, “the vessel had to be outfitted 


completely for all that was necessary to run a city of 30 to 50 people for five 
months. It was a self-contained entity without opportunity for help or supplies 


from outside. It is to be remembered that the whole purpose of the “voyage was to 
ss i 


produce a cargo of salt cod. Only those men who were effectively working when on 


the fishing grounds were adding to the final catch. Any fisherman or other crew 


member who did not work on a fishing day did not contribute to the total catch, and 


day lost could not be made up. Example: the fisherman whose engine had broken 


down was not catching fish, so an extra spare machine was carried that he could use 


until he had time to fix his own. 
a 


Again back to the waterfront. The year of 1929 was the most difficult, 


The previous year the MAWEEMA, owned by the Alaska Codfish 


I believe, for Father. 


Co. of San Francisco, had been lost on the return from the Bering Sea with a full 


cargo of salt codfish. To fill their needs for the 1929 season, they had given 


Father a contract to produce and deliver to their plant at Redwood City, Califo 


two cargoes of codfish. The contract was for that of the schooners CHARLES 2 
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WILSON, a longtime codfisher, and also the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON that had recently 
returned from delivering a cargo of lumber to Suva and was then laid up in Lake 
_ Union facing the future of the other sailing vessels of the offshore fleet, that 
of the scrappers, as the end had come to the offshore trade for this type of vessel. 
Both vessels were owned by Father personally. He had a crew working on the 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON all winter and spring converting her into a codfisher. This 


required construction of the crew foc's'le, new galley on deck, new pumps, electric 
lights with 32 volt batteries, water tanks, gas tanks, etc. The CHARLES R. WILSON 


_ had been purchased by Father from the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. the year aie. 
The after house was extended in width to the outside of the vessel and considerable 
other work was sdétorned: Capt. Jack Kelly was her master. The JOHN A., the first 
vessel the RC.C.Co. had owned was taken out of lay-up, and of course the C. A. THAYER 
as also there for the P.C.C.Co. This made four vessels at the same time, two for 
he personal account of Father and two for P.C.C.Co. It was an awesome task. 
The SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, being new to codfishing from Puget Sound, it had 
en necessary to look beyond the local area for fishermen. Capt. Bob Firth, a 
sged Nova Scotian, was hired as master. He had lost the MAWEEMA the previous 
30n on St. George Island in the Bering Sea when loaded with a record full cargo 
codfish. Bob Firth had brought north from San Francisco a goodly portion of 
ormer crew of fishermen. All this required extensive effort on Father's part.. 
not know how he arranged for the 5 coeneaine tak of these men to Seattle, as 
ould not have had the funds themselves to purchase a train ticket. I do 
2x when Hjalmer Larson hit the Seattle waterfront. There was a great celebratic 
he crews of all the vessels as a result, and many men who were working on the 
took off for several days or pecrte on one grand spree. Siulnee and several 
ade the big house and finalise cae coute of Judge okie: Police Judge. 

ail had to eventually be bailed out by Father. 

All the purchasing for the four vessels, the hiring of crews, coordination 


@sSary work that was being done, was being conducted from the small office 


Pler 1, Seattle. In that office were George Shields and Esther Strahm. 


How it was all accomplished was a wonder. This was not all, for there was still 
the plant in Poulsbo that was working on the fish from the previous year, the salé 
of which were still going on. In fact, Lent was one of the most important times 
of year.for the sale of salt cod and could not be lost. Collections had to be madi 
for fish sold and all the books for each account kept separate. On top of _this 
Father was involved with other operations, including being the Seattle sales 


representative for one of the California salt companies. Esther lived at our 


home in Madrona during this time and I remember Father and Esther spending many 
evenings in the living room making out purchase orders for supplies. At that how 
of the day they could work without being avetuliad by all the interruptions in the 
office, and especially by the crew there to bother him for this, that, and money 
loans. 


Enough on the preparation for the season. 


Before the 1929 year aa over, Father received a severe shock one summe! 
day. The plant of the Alaska Codfish Co. in Redwood City had burned down and that 
company no longer had a facility to receive the two cargoes then being produced o 
the banks of the Bering Sea. In the end the Union Codfish Co. agreed to take ov 
the contract. The two schooners landed their respective summer's catch at the la 
company's plant in Tiburon, California. The contract was renewed for the 1930 sé 
for both vessels. Father did have some reason for his grey hairs at times, as 
there was neither sufficient plant facilities in Poulsbo for these two additiona 
cargoes, should the California firms have been unable to take and pay for them, 


nor was there market in the Northwest for all that fish. 
x 
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Food For A Codfish Voyage 


Each voyage of a codfish schooner to the Bering Sea Banks covered a time 
Period of about five months. The vessel did not put into any port for resupply 

purposes and accordingly had to cary when departing from Seattle all the food necessary 
to feed the crew the entire time. 

We were in Bering Sea where the temperature was not much above the freezing 


int for the majority of the time. We did not have any refrigeration equipment and 


herefore had to take supplies that would keep without cold storage rooms. For the 


‘a 


at, we carried a generous supply af salt beef and salt pork, newly cured just before 
e start of the voyage. These were packed in 250 # barrels and when needed a daily 
pply could be removed and placed in clean sea water to remove the excess salt. We 
0 had a sweet pickle picnic or ham that was very Oar Butter was packed in 
‘barrels with 100 # each. The butter did not need to be soaked to remove salt. 
| We also had what we called fresh meat. Before the he: of the trip, the 
ould Bean: on board and the galley stove dit off. Father brought on board 
go: ing several hundred pounds of fresh beef or pork. The cook cut this up 
roper size pieces for cooking. Thé beef would be roasted and the roasts about 
0 pounds. The pork had to be cut smaller, generally as pork steaks or chops 

Se were baked until thoroughly done, at least the pork. They were then placed 
_ buckets the size for 50 pounds of shortening, and then covered with hot 

ird of shortening. This would exclude all the air and make a tight seal 


ed off. The cans were stowed on top of the salt in the hold where it was 


Re 


ne taken to the galley as needed on the voyage. Usually this meat was 


ce per week. 


we left Seattle we also took along several beef sides and these were 


nen 


fore rigging. They s;\were delivered just before we left the dock so as 
ry 

onged exposure to the warm air of Seattle,for the next day when the 
= : 


on the ocean the temperature would be low enough for the meat to keep 


ist two weeks. 


adhd 


SL. 


| we re - 


a 


the Bering Sea. He later suffered a severe stroke from which he never recovere 
mentally. 

The daily chores necessary to the care and safety of the vessel were 
attended to by those so able. The cook served meals three times a day with mu 
between. More about the galley later. The captain distributed the clothing o 
from the slop chest and one by one the men appeared on deck in their new clothe 
As the headaches wore off, the men would shave and clean up, so by the end of | 
second day after passing Cape Flattery, life aboard the schooner was settling ¢ 
to an organized routine. In the case of those with the Dis, some years it toc 


over a week before all felt recovered from the pangs of withdrawal and ready to 


to work. 


' 
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Eggs were a special process treatment that the produce houses used for 


all of the Alaska trade. Each egg was given a coat of wax or parafine so as to 
close:the pores and prevent air breathing through the shell. The coat was so light 
it was not visible when the egg was handled and cost only two or three cents per 
dozen. The eggs were then packed in the usual 36 dozen double ended wood case and 
we stored them also on top of the salt. The cases were turned over every week so 
a= yolk would not “settle and touch the shell for if this occured the egg would 
spoil. : 

We had canned fruit and vegetables and these were stowed in the store 
roomithat was under the after cabin and in the after end of the fish hold. Theral 
us a double layer wood bulkhead between the fish and groceries with tar paper laye 
between. We also had dried fruit for pie filling or use on the table including 
dried apricots, peaches, prunes, raisins, and apples. There was naturally a generot 
supply of flour as the cook had to make all the bread for the men. We purchased 
the best Alberta hard wheat flour as this makes far better bread than the soft whed 
of Eastern Washington. Also potatoes were in good supply, as the crew were mostly 
meat and potato: men and would turn down most canned vegetables. Dry peas and bean 
were a must. Pea soup and baked beans with salt pork were both favorites. All in 
all there was food to feed all the men for the five months and with a generous 
amount to spare. Naturally some years the cook did not use good judgement in his 
daily menu and would run out of some items before long. 

I must not forget gravey. This was a must. When the cook was roasting 
the meat in port there was considerable quantity of meat juice collected in the roas 
ing pans. This was all carefully saved and sealed in quart jars. Later the coe 
would take part of a quart and make a large pot of gravey. The flavor was far 
supperior to any bought products and made the potatoes much better. 

On the fishing grounds we served fresh fish as often as possible for the 
supper meal. Fresh codfish was the most often used as we always had a good supply. 
Halibut fresh out of the water and sliced thick was never turned down and possibly 
twice per week we would have enough for the table. Naturally the need for bait camé 


st and the table only Fad halibut when there was an excess. 


g The Winch 


As I Seytioned Poriier, on first setting of the sails one spring, I think 
eon, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, the winch on top of the forward house was 
i! man controlling the halyard had continued to hoist after the throat 

s full tight. From there on, there was no more hoisting. Something had 
was the teeth in the gear drive on top of the house. These gears were 


7” ; 
n; the small one probably one foot in diameter and the larger one two feet. 


eth were completely sheared off at their base. Several others had half of 
issing, while the hold down bolts had broken the base of the bearing frame. 


had to be repaired, or the winch could not be used for hoisting sails or 


1 


b= : 
car Franson and I undertook the task. On making the appraisal, we found 


= 


was a possible solution: drill holes 5/8" in diameter in the hub of 
Bere the tooth had been, and then tap it with a 3/4" bolt tap, then to 
Bath by filing the bolts to conform to the ies: of the ae tooth. 

1 tooth was missing, we had to provide two bolts or studs as they should 
the head was cut off. The same was the case for the bearings; drill 
les where there was solid metal and make new bolts to hold the bearing 
blocks that held the shaft off the deck. These bolts had to go all the 
ne top of the house, so they were over two feet long. Fortunately we 


long rods that we could thread for the hold down bolts. The plan looked 


the damaged gears were under the lower edge of the foresail where there 


— 
- 


nh enough cold wind to freeze a person. 

2 gathered the tools and found we had all that were needed. First, we 
hole into the gear hub with a small drill bit powered bythe newly 
yolt electric drill. In the process, there were several drills broken, 
electric drill by hand aia the vessel was rolling was not the best. 
‘a ratchet set Father had scrounged several years earlier from one of 


g vessels moored in Lake Union and bound for the scrappers. How 


e had a few taper shank drills that fit this hand ratchet, so.we turned 
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ailing Day 


Sailing day for a codfish schooner headed for the deep sea banks off 

the Bering Sea coast of Western Alaska was one of those events one never forgets. 
This was the day of climax for all the winter work of preparation and those days 

m the Seattle waterfront loading supplies. If you were a bystander, this day was 
one long show, the.likes of which were capitis depicted in the most fanciful 
Brics; if you were an old time crew member, you might be having a last fling or 
spree, enjoying many last drinks plus a last visit to the ladies up town; but if 
yo = the captain or owner, then it was something else indeed! 

Sailing day was set usually over a week in advance, but never on a Friday. 
Not nohow! Saturday was usually not acceptable, because the business houses were 
not open after noon. They worked half a day on Saturday. Anyway, all the last 
Minute supplies had to be delivered, including those that had to be kept under 
lock and key. Cigarettes and some other items for the food supply that had been 
purchased "in bond" had to be locked up by the. captain where they would not be 
opened until the vessel was at sea. It was not safe to have these aboard ahead 

ol Pine, as someone might break in to steal or use something. Likewise the slop 
chest clothing came at the last minute. Up until the day before, Father did not know 
how much to order, as all the crew had not been shipped. You see, when a man was 
shipped, he gave Father an order for his clothing, oil skins, tobacco, etc. These 
were then ordered from the supplier the evening of the day before sailing day. 

The captain handed them out later when there was time. 

When the groceries came on board several days earlier, the captain would 
ve taken all of the flavoring extracts and cached them in a safe corner of his 
a -_ eg contain dléoBoks and it has been known that more than once 
when the cook had stocked his galley for the supplies for daily use, including 
‘spices and extracts, that on the first night out or eden bart tes: someone in bad 
need of another drink would down a whole bottle of almond extract or maple or 
vanilla. It was generally no problem to know who was guilty, even for several 


days later. But to be short of extracts meant the pastry, pies, and cakes would 
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not have the proper taste all year. 


The men brought their sea bags and placed them in the foc's'le or just 
left them laying about on deck. Ido not remember a sailing day when it was rait 
hard, so usually things did not get wet. Other items were the chronometer and ne 
charts from the Northwest Instrument Co., fresh meat sufficient for about 2 weeks 
and this was wrapped with burlap and lashed to the rigging. The office always se 
a packet containing writing paper, envelopes, stamps (at least enough for the use 
of the captain to write to the home office), a new log book, log books from sever 
mane years for his information, slop chest record book, copy of the invoices fron 
all the suppliers so he would know what he had on board (the cook got the ones fo 
groceries), and usually a bon voyage message of good fishing on the upcoming trip 

The captain and one other experienced man who had been there before, 
as a mate or splitter, were on deck and sober. They had to take charge of eve 
that came and place it where it belonged and secure = that when the vessel began 
to roll around next day when they were at sea, nothing would be damaged. They 
seiaiayg had the help of several men making their first trip who were not well eno 
known by the oldtimers to be included in the festivities being held at the nearby 
taverns or bootlegger's dens. 

Father had his book with crew names and this was checked over at regula 
intervals. First thing in the morning, he came down to the vessel and with the 
captain made a check mark after the name of each man that could be accounted for 
there and then, or who had made an appearance earlier. Some others were known to 
be dependable and there was no worry about them, so they were also checked off. 
Then there often were one or more who had landed in the Seattle jail the night 
before. No need to get them too early. They were safe where they were, and 
arrangements had comet oaks been made with the Police Dept. to deliver them to 
the en when given a particular hour. 

Then Father made the rounds of the local taverns and/or bootlegger joint 
to see who was at each. Once accounted for, this was all that was needed at that 


time. Presumably each was safe there. Then he was able to go back to the office 
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to complete last minute work for that vessel. In the event of his going as captain 
on SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, things were even more hectic, as he would not be there for the 
Next day, or for that matter for five months. Back and forth between vessel and 
office he went, always under a full head of steam. 

Possibly by 12 noon he would set a sailing hour, such as 3 P.M. Then he 
would phone the tow boat company to confirm the time, call the Seattle jail to 

inform them to deliver the men being detained there, go to the jail and pay the fines 
of those being held, stop in at all the taverns to pass the word. A messenger would 
be sent to the local bootlegger; at least this, was the case up until hard liquor 
could be purchased in the liquor stores. Oh, yes, one other place not to be 
forgotten was the King County jail. They had the cook,.a man by the name of Bert 
VanVreeden. He was a very good cook when off the bottle, but he could not control 
himself in port. In fact he was so good, the cooks in both rhe: Seaecie jail and 

‘the King County jail would offer a reward for the patrolman who would bring Bert in. 
‘Then Bert was placed in charge of the jail kitchen while the hired cook took life - 
easy. It was no trouble to get the King County ISheriff's Dept. to deliver Bert, and 
; always with indiractioas: that his job would be available again in the fall when the 
schooner returned. The galley of the schooner would have been put in order by 

others under the direction of the captain, a good fire would be burning in the 

“stove, and a new outfit of cook's clothes would be waiting on Bert's bunk. He would 
put them on and strut like a king pin in his galley quarters, or up and 8 the 
deck. He might be able to get a stew going on the stove for supper that night 

before some friends introduced him to the juice of joy. 


Along about the assigned hour the tug would put in an appearance and tie 


up alongside. Several taxis would arrive from some local place where a few fellows 


had been congregated, and as the doors were opened, the men would literally roll out 
on both sides. I have wondered at times how all those men were able to squeeze into 
that small space. A taxi in 1929 was not as roomy inside as later models. In fact, 
at that time it was not at all comfortable for more than two to sit side by side in 


the back seat. Still, the taxi might disgorge up to six husky fishermen. By this 
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time Father was standing at the gang plank if there was one, otherwise at the ladder. 


{ 
i 
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Each man was frisked up and down for that last bottle he intended to take for 
consumption later that day. When the bottle was pulled from-the pocket there would 
be a patient cry that this a eee to sober up on. Everyone knew that none of the 
contents would last that long if it got on board. At any rate, the bottle did not — 
get that far because with one sweeping motion, he would snatch the bottle from the 
man's pocket and send it in a high arc over the side into Elliott Bay. 

Back and forth Father went. One more trip to the office for something he 
needed. His notebook with the crew list was in and out of his pocket as the names 
were checked, rechecked, and checked again several more times. Each time someone 
was not there to be counted. It was not always the same person either, as when 
Father's back was turned one or two might slip away. After the taverns were legal, 
this did not concern him as much, as the wandering fishermen could be found at the 
nearest dispensary. The biggest problem was those men who had not put in an 
appearance so far that day. Everyone would be given the quiz as to whether he had 
seen Three Finger Pete, or Big Nick, or whatever his name. Father knew quite well 
where each of the men had his“ own hang-out. Then a Erarie phone call disclosed 
_ that the man was asleep in his room, his landlady would give the info. This 
called for someone to make a trip by car to retrieve the poor fellow. 

Finally, Father would let out the cry, "SINGLE UPI" 

This was the word everyone had been waiting for. There would be a scurry 
by those in condition to do so, to take in all the mooring lines between the vessel 
and the weet -cxvept one manila line fore and aft. The other lines were generally 
steel wires so they would not wear out in some cleat or on the edge of the wharf 
and allow the vessel to swing away from the pier. Then the last go-over with Fatha 
book. Each name was given the last mark. First the fishermen, who were most 
important to the voyage, then the cooks, splitter, salter, and last the ordinary 
dress gang men, or those that could be replaced if needed. It often happened that 
a fisherman could not be located at the last minute, so someone who had been in the 


dress gang for several years and was known as a good man would be shipped over as 


fisherman. The place in the dress gang would be filled by someone who was on the 
aSanqxsmu==SS ES —_ SSS SS OO 
Upper: Schr. CHARLES R.WILSON on sailing day, circa 1915. 
Lower: Schr. CHARLES R.WILSON at Pier 3 Seattle ready to sail, circa 1925, 
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ty day. These were cut up in the morning from spuds that had been boiled the 

lous day, then placed in roasting pans in the oven. A generous amount of 

m drippings was poured over the top and the entire contents stirred frequently 
heated. Fried eggs were also served, these being cooked in individual two 

pans. Generally the cook first cooked half enough eggs for the number of 

es at the table and slid the two egg servings onto a platter on the stove 

eS . 

ing shelf, then started pouring out the hot cake batter on the grill plate 


ove top. More egg pans were filled with eggs at the side. “ By the time the 


¥ 
- 


s rung he had the platters filled with: 1) eggs; 2) hash prowiea potatoes; 

it cakes; and 4) bacon. 

Meanwhile, the flunky had cleared off the table, taken off the dirty 

loth and opened out one that had been washed, then set the table. The 

had bench type seats on both sides. On the C. A. THAYER we could seat 16 

On SOPHIE CHRISTENSON there were two tables, a long one on the starboard 

and a short one on the port. Between the two they could seat 24 men. The 

were fore and aft and fitted ach rolling chalks, that is, there was a 

of wood on each edge projecting about two inches above the table top level, 

wo other slats down the center of the table projecting about one inch above 
face. The latter were about 12" apart. The total arrangement being such 

nan's plate would fit between the edge raised strip and the center slat. 

itters were placed between the two center slats, so that all in all there 

‘ee Spaces, or you might say troughs, lengthwise on the table, one on 

ie for the men's plates and the center for the food. The purpose was to 

the plates from sliding as the vessel rolled. If it were a rough day, the 

th would be wet down to add to the non-skid properties. The table top 

red with a good grade of ide leant, * bet as this had no non-skid properties, 

provisions were required. 

Then there was another table of sorts. This one was the same length as 


table but only one foot wide. It was made more box-like, with sides 


ix inches high in places. It was suspended from the overhead beams with a 
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pier hoping and waiting for just such a chance. He would jump on board, in the 
clothes he stood in. The rest of his outfit would have to be obtained from the 
slop chest; blankets, oil skins, underwear, shirts, pants, sox, and whatever else 
he needed. This occurrence of shipping at the last minute was called a "pier head 
jump". 

Then, "LET GO!" Those were the final words and the last mooring lines 
were taken in. The tug would slowly move the schooner out of the slip backwards, 
as they were moored bow to shore, and then let go from alongside, swing around and 
tighten up on the main tow wire. The vessel would swing around to follow the tug 
and they. were off. There were shouted farewell wishes from those left behind as 
the vessel left the pier. From there on it depended on whether you were on the 

. } 

vessel or on shore as to how you felt. On shore it was a relief to most of us, | 
except for Father. Possibly he had one or two more schooners to sail within the 
week. If this was the only one, or the last one, there was a tremendous letdown in 
the level of activities, and also a reduction in the tension. This was the end 
of activities for that day. Even though there might be another vessel due to 
depart three days later, there was no more work for that day. Rest was needed. 

If you were the captain on the vessel the story was a different one, the 
voyage was just beginning. That story will be told later. 

I believe it was in 1934, the first time I went to sea with Father. 
The good old SOPHIE CHRISTENSON had sailed from the Port of Seattle Fishermen's 
Wharf across the ship canal from Ballard. We experienced no undue problems in 
the passage through the locks and none of the crew escaped. One of the fishermen 
attempted the transit from the: deck to the foc's'le, head first. The result was 
that he sustained a-Severe cut under one eye. The other men brought him back aft: 
to Father, the captain. The man was suffering no pain although blood was streaming 
from the wound. Father attempted to clean the cut with the idea that a bandage 
applied would hold the edges of torn flesh together so they would heal. The gash 
was far too deep and wide for this method of repair. There were needles and sterile 


catgut sutures in the slop chest that would have been used were the vessel at sea 
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{ where a doctor was not available. The vessel at this time was passing through the 


_ channel below the locks with the tow boat alongside. Father had the tug stop the 
eset off the Golden Gardens where the Shilshole Marina is presently located. The 
“SOPHIE's anchor was dropped and the man taken to the U. S. Public Health Service 
Eoapital (Marine Hospital), where he was sewed up in proper fashion. It was not 


until the next day that he experienced the pain from the accident. 


& 
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Towing Out The Sound 


After the vessel left the Seattle pier, or Poulsbo in later years, the 
first chore was to assign someone to steer the vessel. Even though the tow boat 
was in charge and the schooner at the end of that long tow line, it was still 
necessary to use the rudder of the schooner for steering so she would follow in a 
straight course behind the tug. Generally two men were assigned this task, one of 
the mates if he were sufficiently sober, and one other man. It only took one to 
handle the wheel, but with two there it was better, as one was available as 
lookout and could go for help if he saw something amiss. The captain usually had 
other immediate duties. He had to keep close watch in the galley to be assured the 
os would have something on the table later that evening. There were always 
some in the crew who wanted to eat. Also there were others who were still continuing 
the drinking. It was eae desirable to round up all the bottles possible, as the 
partying would not be over until all had been consumed. I have seen some of the 
men during the days of Prohibition bring several gallon jugs of white lightning on 
board. One gallon would keep quite a few men under the influence for many hours. 

These bottles, whether gallons, pints, or half pints, all had to be 
rounded up. Some were held by the captain to dispense lesser quantities over the 
next several days. This was probably the most important job of the minute, that of 
removing as much of the alcohol as possible from the crew. Father was never able 
to eliminate all of the white lightning as some of the men, knowing from past 
experience of Father's intentions, would cache several bottles in their bunks in 
the foc's'le. This would all be consumed before the drinking was terminated. Hence 
it was to the advantage of all that the supply on board when leaving the dock and 
in the possession of the crew at is time of departure should be as small as 
possible. Father required some to be doled out to those in dire need over the 
next few days, and this he kept securely locked up. The more men that could be 
prevented from consuming additional alcohol and made to eat some solid food the bettet 
Others would be put to bed to sleep for a few hours. It had occurred more than once 


that a man jumped over the side while the tow boat was on the head end of the long 
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W line. There was no way of getting the attention of the tug and the poor man was 
found again, or if still floating when they got back, he was already dead. 

2 splitter on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in 1929 jumped over the side this way and 
lost. iI remember Father received a phone call late at night informing him of 
rge's accident. He was the head splitter so Father had to hunt = Tony Larson 
ived near Silverdale, then convince him he should go fishing, gather all 

sessary clothes and drive him to Neah Bay where the tug with schooner was waiting. 
much for the condition of the crew. | 2 | 

t After 1925, most of the vessels had an electric light plant consisting of 
e cylinder gas engine driving a dynamo. The plant was 32 volt with batteries 
supply the current most of the time and the engine to operate only 4 to 6 hours 
day. SOPHIE CHRISTENSON had two plants, one forward and one aft. These had to 
ept operating Reece and evening to maintain lights on the vessel. There 
dories on the deck that had to be secured along with other supplies that fae 
a at the last minute. The captain had to oversee that all of these were 


secure so that on the following morning when the vessel approached the Pacific 


were no regular mates to take charge. Further, the mates were possibly not 
dition to work. Everything was attended to in some fashion as there were 
enough men not under the influence to do the necessary tasks. All that was 
was direction. 

As the evening wore on and darkness fell, things became more quiet. 

re asleep. Dinner had been served. The Captain would spend most of this 

a the poop deck, watching the steering, walking forward every so often to be 
vas under control in the galley and foc's'le. It a night of stress with 
Boat away ahead and no communication between then. Radio BE re was not 
ped in the 1930s or earlier.\ There would be several men staying up who did 
to go down into the foc's'le due to the noise of those still feeling no pain. 


t was not without company for the captain, and at this time he could become 


acquainted with the new crew men who were not celebrating. 


. 
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The lights of the various towns along the Strait of Juan deFuca would 


in the distance. First Port Townsend, then Victoria on the Canadian side with 
Bay, Dungeness, Port Angeles, Pisht, and Neah Bay. The lighthouses would all s 
their own characteristic flash and by consulting the chart from time to time, h 
followed the progress in his mind. The vessel's log book was started with the |! 
entry of leaving the Seattle dock, West Point, Point Wilson at Port Townsend, 
maybe Dungeness or Port Angeles and so on. I have examined some of the log boo 
for codfish schooners in the early 1920s that show the tow boat was let 
go off Dungeness. From there the schooner had to set sail and beat its own way 
out the Strait. Two or three days were required for this arduous task as the 
wind was invariably westerly. At any rate from the earliest days of my memory, 
tow boat did not cast off the line before well west of Cape Flattery. I have at 
times felt empathy for the captain of a vessel departing from San Francisco. 
the moonshine was no less available than in Seattle, but the time of departing 
the dock until the vessel had to make sail off the Golden Gate was only two hours 
At ee eae the tug towing the Puget Saund vessels continued all night. 
proceeding westward along the south shore of the Strait of Juan deFuca. It was 
well past daylight the next morning before the vessel had cleared Cape Flattery. 
At times the tow was continued for fifty miles into the Pacific Ocean before ther 
was enough wind to fill the sails so the schooner could continue on her own. 
Then came the whistle from the tug. One long blast to signify the captai 
of the tug was ready to have the schooner cast off the tow line. Someone would be 
sent to the foc's'le head of the schooner to signal that the whistle had been 
heard. All hands were called out, the gas engine winch was started, and the oldti 
knew what to do. The forestaysail was set first, followed by the foresail and 
spanker. By this time the tug had hauled up to where they were heading into the 
wind so that the schooner would not gain headway from the sails. Next the tow Lin 
was hauled in by the tug until it was as short as the sea would allow. Then, the. 
tug stopped or slowed while the crew of the schooner lifted the bight of the line 


off the tow bitts and let it go. The tug went ahead to get out of the schooner's 


y while the schooner's head fell off, filling those sails that were up. The 
The top sails were not bent to the masts until the homeward portion of 


voyage. The bald head schooners set all sails unless the wind was too strong. 


i wait until all appeared in order, then there were three long blasts from her 


tle. These in turn were answered by the fog horn of the codfisher. 


re) 


First Day At Sea 


I have experienced this day from the viewpoint of a first time greenhorn, 
to an oldtimer, a mate and finally the last trips I made codfishing when I was 
the captain. I have a far different recollection from each position I held. Let 
me tell this from that of a crew member who aan experienced, but not the captain. 
Hopefully the day began with the cook fame breakfast for those ea | 
desired it. Bopefulty isis it was not raining, although this was more often than 
not the case. When the captain called for all hands, I had to start the gas engine 
for hoisting the sails. This was ‘ one cylinder Hurcules Brand machine with fly- 
,wheels of about four feet diameter. It took two men to pull the wheels over on 
compression and if lucky, the cylinder would fire. Ker plunk...s< .kerplunk..... 
kerplunk.... and so on as the old machine picked up speed. Top speed was 300 rpm. 
When the engine had smoothed out, the clutch was engaged to drive the shaft on the 
deck overhead which in turn, through more gears, operated the gypsy heads, one on 
each side of the house. 
The crew would loosen the gaskets that tied up the sails. The halyards 
were led through proper lead blocks to this winch. There was one halyard for each 
| jib, so two could be set - one time. For the main sails, the peak halyard went to 
the gypsy on the starboard side while the throat halyard oer on the port side. 
Slowly the sail was hoisted until fully up, then the man controlling each halyard 
would allow it to slip on the drum. Three or more men would hold on to the halyard 
and carry it over to the rail where it was made fast. Sails were set, one after the 
other, the foresail first for the big ones,then on SOPHIE CHRISTENSON came the 
spanker ,|followed by the matn ,and mirzen.The order of setting was to balance the wind 
force so the vessel could respond to the rudder. Setting ail head sails first, the 
vessel would just go to leeward. Finally all were set. The amount of headway 
depended on the strength of the wind. Hopefully it was moderate and from the 
southeast. Too little and the vessel did not make headway, while too much, especially 


on the first day out, might lead to trouble. 
SS S22 LS] LSS = LSS OS ——__ SS 


Upper: Schr. C.A.THAYER setting sails off Cape Flattery 1949. ; 
Lower: Schr. SOPHIE CHRISTENSON with all sails set returning from the banks, 
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With sails set, next came the task of tidying up the deck. The long length 


of each halyard had to be coiled up and lashed to the rigging, usually from the 
upper pin rail. A general round was made from one end of the vessel to the other to . 
secure everything. Still there were no watches. The men were allowed to go in for 


coffee. 


Then all hands were again called on deck for the age old custom of 
choosing watches. This particular time being on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON where there 
were four watches, the first was under the first mate, Axel Hakestad, the second 
under second mate Fabian (Pjoiken) Johanson, third under the head splitter Ernest 
Carrigan, and the fourth under the head salter Oscar Franson. The first or chief 
mate had first choice, followed in turn by the others in order listed above. Each 
had one choice, then second choice, and so on until all of the crew other than 
cooks and the night watchman were chosen. The night watchman stood anchor watch 
on the grounds and night galley duty when under sails The Old Man, in this case 


Father, turned to Axel and said "carry on". The first watch had the duty until noon 
when the second took over. 

This day often was a most miserable occasion. With a dourhwest wind and 
heavy rain, life on deck was not too pleasant. We were used to the more gentle 
weather of Seattle and not fully ready to accept oilskins as an everyday garment 
to go on deck. There were many headaches, some from the many days of imbibing, 
followed — by complete withdrawal, while others like myself had not as yet become 
accustomed to the rolling of the vessel. The new exposure to the odors associated 
with the vessel, especially revolting to me, were in turn, cigarette smoke, bilge 
gas odor, cooking odor (especially that of hot grease), sick crew men whose clothes 
had not a laundered ‘ies yet, engine exhaust smoke, coal smoke from the anise: 
Every time the vessel was er ape one tack to the other the stovepipe had to 
be changed also. That was the last thing the crew on deck did, so the stovepipe 
for a while would be on the windward side of the sail. It is surprising how well a 
coal stove will burn with the draft coming down the smoke stack and the smoke 


coming out under the grates and thence into the cabin. It will burn good that way 


until someone is irate enough to go on deck and change it. In the meantime the 
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Cabin fills with varying amounts of choking coal smoke. Needless to say, if the 
weather was rough, I was not at my best, in fact some times on the first day I was 
bunk bound for parts of the time. So were quite a few others. 


One year when the sails were set for the first time on the SOPHIE 


yhen the sail was fully hoisted. We kept a preventer ‘consisting of several turns 
f rope around the tongue of the fore boom to hold the tongue tight to the mast. 
the tongue rested on the saddle, which was a wood band around the mast about six 
nches thick and the same up and down. On sailing in calm weather, the sails would 
back and forth from side to side as the vessel rolled. At times the boom would 
pulled a few inches aft and so the tongue was not tight to the mast. On the 
a roll the tongue would strike the mast quite hard and the noise in the foc's'le 
s unnerving. The Sight rope around the tongue was to prevent this. It also 
revented the boom from being hoisted off the saddle band even though the winch man 
still inc .é hoist. The result was that the winch was broken. Several teeth 

ach gear were broken off and other bolts holding the bearings down to the frame 
as Unless this could be fixed, the winch was out of commission for the 
Oscar Franson and I fixed the machine, and I will tell that elsewhere. 

The light plants had to be run enough to charge the batteries so there 
uld be lights at eaent. The vessel had to be pumped out morning and evening, just 
e sure at this time that there were no leaks. The watch on deck walked forth and 
up and down or forward and aft, whichever you wish, putting in time. 

To me there was one special pleasure for this day. The vessel had been 
scene of activity for months peST eras always as a dead ship. The cabin, 
s'le, and galley were cold ‘aiid damp where. now activity took over. There were 
everywhere. Further and more impressive, the vessel was east tia to the constant 
n waves, or swells, as we called them. She was no longer just a dead floating 


ig, but now she was a real entity. The motion of the vessel in reaction to the 


s is most impressive, for the vessel then takes on a personality of its own. 


ill never lie still again until we reach home port. Every slight movement 
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of the ocean will be reflected in a like movement of this old lady. 
f 
F The watches are now on duty and those able to be on deck are kept busy. 


One man is kept at the wheel always, alternating every hour on the hour. Each 
watch has eight or nine men beside the watch mate when all are able to work. 
This will not occur before two or three days. There seem to be an unlimited 
number of things that need attention. The hawse pipe must be plugged to prevent 


wate splashing in as the vessel dives in the seas. Also the chain pipe leading 


3 
from the windlass to the chain locker must be stuffed with burlap sacks and then 


canvas, followed with stout lashings. Coal must be brought up for the stoves and 
ashes dumped over the side. These later are normally the duty of the morning 


vatch but on first day they befall whichever watch can do them. There are still 


many things to stow away, small items that came on board at the last minute. Each 


aes 


—F go to its own place or there will be no hope of finding it when needed. The 


atches must be checked over to see that the canvas covers are properly secure, as 
i 


y this time there is water on deck that splashed through the scuppers. Life goes 


. When darkness comes on this day, there is a feeling of relief, at least for 


a 


me. Others still have not recovered from the long winter idle days of enjoying 
e product of the bootleggers. And there are a few, like myself, whose stomachs 


e still not ready to stow a full plate of beams and corned beef. 


ng in the head sails. Lower: Ben Shanahan teaching Leon Golay how to splice rope. 
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Sea Life Begins 


The first day or two out on the Pacific Ocean were spent attempting to gain 


sea room from the dangerous shores (rock bound) of Washington or Vancouver Island. 
The crew were for the most part doing no more work than the bare minimum necessary 

to operate the vessel. The regular watches were being stood, at least by those 

who could. There were still some green hands making their first voyage at sea 

who had problems with the motion of the vessel, commonly referred to as being seasick, 
There were also some others who had not recovered from the long winter and were 
suffering the pangs of withdrawal from alcohol. It was necessary for the captain 
‘to give those suffering with the DIs a shot of whiskey morning and night, as 
necessary. 

When I was captain on the C. A. THAYER, one spring I had a very difficult 
time with Oscar Franson. He had a severe case of the DTs that did not respond to 
the usual treatment of solid food and time. I had to place one man.in each watch 
at his side with the instructions that under no consideration was he to let Oscar 
out of his sight or more than a few feet distant from him. Oscar spent most of the 
time in the after cabin where his bunk was located, and the man on watch stood 
duty inside the door. Should Oscar want to go forward to the galley, the man 
followed right at his side. The danger was that Oscar might jump over the side 
of the schooner with the intention to commit suicide. This had occurred several 
times in past years on vessels from all the companies when a man was not able to 
recover. 

I am telling this account for the record, as such conditions did occur. 
On the first trip I made with Father in 1934, one of the fishermen, Einar Kirby, had 
jumped over the side at about six o'clock in the morning. The SOPHIE CHRISTENSON 
was sailing along at that time with a fair wind making as I remember about seven 
knots. The cry was sounded "Man Overboard" which brought everyone out on deck. 
The wheel was put down and the vessel brought up into the wind. However, with a 
sailing vessel it is not possible to stop and hold one position. It was good dayl 


at the time and all of us could see him drifting astern. A dory was unlashed from 
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| .where it had been secured and carried to the rail. I also remember that Olaf Kittle : 

(one of the finest seamen that ever sailed on the Pacific Ocehw) came on deck in his 

stocking feet, not wal stopped to aie on boots or shoes. He had been in his bunk 

fully clothed otherwise. He dashed down into the foc's'le and came back with his 
outboard motor. This was put in the dory well and the dory just pushed over the 

side. Olaf and two other fishermen were in the dory, Olaf still in stockings. 

That dory was over the side in less time than it is taking me to write this. They 
went back to where Kirby was, but by the time they reached the spot, he had gone 
under. There was no sign of him on the surface again. 

Father was very sad and on talking with several of the men who lived 
forward, they told him that the evening before, Kirby had stated that if he was no 
better in the morning, he was going to jump overboard. No one had bothered to inform- 
Father about this. Kirby was not the first fisherman to take such a jump, nor the 
last. 

With this past experience, I did not want to take any chances. I had one 
_dory hanging in the tackles or falls of the davits on each side of the vessel, 
already swung out and with one of the company engines in the well for the Firat week 
of every voyage, just in case. As for Oscar, the mate in charge of each watch was 
informed that should Oscar jump over the side, he, the mate on duty would be 
accountable. ‘This produced the results of keeping the man under constant guard. 


\ 


I had the advantage of radio telephone when I skippered the C. A. THAYER, 
so I put in a ship-to-shore call to my personal doctor in Poulsbo for information. 
that time, 1949, the Poulsbo Rural Telephone Company had operators on duty to 
complete each call, as there were no dial phones. So, when the call came through 
from the schooner at sea, the operator knew it was important, so she chased him 
down, so to speak. He was not at home, but she found him! I obtained the information 
Tneeded on how to treat Oscar. It took several more days before he was out of the 


woods and safe to allow on deck without a guard. In the end he never did really 


Fecover from the ordeal. This was the last trip he made to the codfish grounds of 
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the winch so that the hole to be drilled was horizontal and where we could get a 


solid backing for a thrust to shove the drill. The first electric drilled hole was 
about 3/16", dast with the hand ratchet we first used one about 3/8", then one a 
little over 1/2", following up with what we had in several steps until the 5/8" hole 
had been made. The ratchet was turned about 1/8 of a turn with each stroke of the 
handle, and as the drill made some progress with the hole, the screw in the thrust 
end was tightened to apply more pressure. With good luck we could drill one 
finished hole in about one hour. There were fourteen holes to make, as I remember. 
This took several days and many trips to the galley for a cup of coffee to help 

warm us. Then we took the 3/4" bolts and screwed them very tightly fatto the holes 
so they would not unscrew themselves as the winch was operated. The bolts were cut 
off with a hand hacksaw for the-.right length, then filed to the shape of the teeth. 
Surprisingly, when it was completed, the new teeth made from bolts engaged the 

remaining teeth. The gear assembly was open, other than a guard over the top for 
protection from someone becoming caught in the eke They turned, as I remember, 
about 20 ea atie isa per minute, a slow speed for gears. The job was successful and 
the winch was operated, but carefully, for the entire season. Needless to say, 
when the schooner returned to Seattle, new gears and bearings were purchased to repl 
the patched ones. Considering the tools we had to work with, I have felt this was 


a remarkable feat. 
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We had a cook named Bert C. Van Vreeden on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON who 

(an excellent baker. He had Father order for him cooks uniforms and had his name 
" stitched on his hat. In order to make good bread, Father purchased the -~ 

Be atberta hard wheat white flour. None of the soft wheat of western states 

| Fisher's flour. That was all right to carry for pastries though. Also, Father 
hased compressed yeast from Fleischman's Company in one pound blocks. This 


as the finest that the shoreside bakers had available, but it had to be made 


= 


BY Fleischman's, having a life of only a week or so. After that it would 


le covered with mold and be useless. Well, Van found that if he took the yeast 
. i 


eep for the full 5 months. It was stored in the storeroom under the after 

Where the glass jars were packed in boxes with padding to prevent breaking. 

t we probably did not realize at the time was how cold the storeroom actually 
Probably it did not ever get as warm as 40 degrees after we left Seattle, 

s fact euia naturally help in the preservation. I can even remember one 

en Father called the Fleischman's Company to inform them of the keeping qualities. 
nt a Man to Poulsbo to sample the yeast that was five months old and still good. 


not believe it until they saw the product and tried some themselves. We all 


en the meat was cooked before the trip there was considerable quantity of 


an otherwise bland meal. How the men liked to spoon that gravy over the 
Meat-and-potatoes was the principal item in their diet. You could serve 


as or string beans and very. few would touch them. But the potatoes 
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smothered in gravy made the meal. Further, it was cheap to fill the men's stomachs 


with potatoes. 

The galley was one of the focal points of all the schooners. With a 1a 
crew of 30 to 45 men, the task of food preparation was in itself an enormous task. 
We carried two men in the galley, the cook and the assistant, or, as we called him, 
the flunky. There were three main meals served every day, breakfast, dinner and 


supper. 

Breakfast was the beginning of the day for everyone. When on the fishing 
grounds, the vessel being at anchor, there were no watches, only the night watchnall 
up all night. The crew were called or awakened just in time so that they could 
grab their pants and shirts before the breakfast bell rang. When sailing to and 
Petes the fishing grounds, of course, the watch on deck was up well before the bell 
rang. Otherwise, this was the beginning of the day. The cook would have been up 
for at least 14 hours. When he was called, the night watchman or night watch 
would have thiiess cleaned up, the big pots of water on the stove and boiling ready 
to make coffee or whatever else. If corned beef were on the menu for the day, in 
would have been simmering all night. The soup for the day would be started. Very 
often this was pea soup, and it was put to boiling as early as possible. The odor 
from the peas and ham bones was glory to the nostrils, while that from the corned 
beef pot was not as pleasant. The odor from boiling beef fat or tallow has an 
unpleasant odor whether it be salt or fresh meat. 

The bacon would have been sliced up the night before. We had slab bacon 
and the slicing required nearly half an hour to have enough for 45 men. The hot 
cake batter sicieraa ieee ales Dec made from basic ingredients, not prepared mix 
as today. This was let set so as to be somewhat raised when the time came to use 
it. Then there was the setting of the bread. This depended on who was cook and when 
he baked off the loaves. Many of the cooks set the dough, that is, made the 
mixing of flour, eggs, yeast, salt, and water the day before and it had been held 


in a warm shelf over the stove all night. If that were the case, the cook kneaded 


the dough before breakfast for a last rising. There were hashed brown potatoes 
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went directly into the sink for washing. I have seen all the dishes washed an 


single bolt through each support. Thus, as the vessel would roll, this suspend 
table, or better, storage rack, would also sway, always being upright. In this 


rack were kept all the normal condiments, salt, pepper, catsup, worcestershire 


sauce, sugar, butter, syrup, honey if we had it, and any other item that might 
spill. Also, the bowls for soup were there and along each edge were the hooks 
which the coffee mugs hung. The clean plates were stacked in racks in the gal. 
with slotted fronts so the man could grab a few plates, raise them over the to 
of the front board, and take them out. Otherwise the plates would not stay on 
any shelf. All in all, everything had its place and was kept there, otherwise 
there resulted a ces on the deck. 

At 4:00 when we were on the Bering Sea grounds and at 7:30 when sail 
the breakfast bell was rung. No one was allowed in the galley or mess roon dur 
the preparation period before the bell. Then the mob descended on the table o 
hot food. Talking was allowed, no-rules to the contrary, but the transfer of | 
food from the platters to the men's stomachs was much more urgent, at least it 
so appeared. When each man had finished, he picked up his dirty dishes and br 
them to the door between ome room and galley. The flunky stood there to take 


them after the man had scraped all leftovers into the slop bucket. The dishes 


ready to set on the second table per waaw in 12 minutes after the first bell wi 
rung. 

To describe the dishwashing, the sink had two compartments and an 
attached metal drain board. The sinks were about 15 to 18 inches deep, roughl 
18 inches wide by 18 inches Font. However, the sides were not straight, rathi 
there was a taper so each compartment was less than six inches wide at the bot 
Thus, considerably less water was required. There was a pipe drain from the 
bottom discharging overboard. Water was more than precious, we had only so m 
on board and to get more meant several days lost time. IT MUST NOT BE WASTED 
USED TO EXCESS. 


As just stated, fresh water was most precious. There was no shorta 
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every day. These were cut up in the morning from spuds that had been boiled the 
previous day, then placed in roasting pans in the oven. A generous amount of 

} bacon drippings was poured over the top and the entire contents stirred frequently 
as it heated. Fried eggs were also served, these being cooked in individual two 
egg pans. Generally the cook first cooked half enough eggs for the number of 
places at the table and slid the two egg servings onto a platter on the stove 
heating shelf, then started pouring out the hot cake batter on the grill plate 

or stove top. More egg pans were filled with eggs at the side. © By the time the 
bell was rung he had the platters filled with: 1) eggs; 2) hash prowiea potatoes; 
3) hot cakes; and 4) bacon. 

Meanwhile, the flunky had cleared off the table, taken off the dirty 
table cloth and opened out one that had been washed, then set the table. The 
table had bench type seats on both sides. On the C. A. THAYER we could seat 16 
men. On SOPHIE CHRISTENSON there were two tables, a long one on the starboard 
side and a short one on the port. Between the two they could seat 24 men. The 
ables were fore and aft and fitted eh rolling chalks, that is, there was a 
strip of wood on each edge projecting about two inches above the table top level, 
two other slats down the center of the table projecting about one inch above 
he surface. The latter were about 12" apart. The total arrangement being such 
hat a man's plate would fit between the edge raised strip and the center slat. 

he platters were placed between the two center slats, so that all in all there 

te three spaces, or you might say troughs, lengthwise on the table, one on 

ch side for the men's plates and the center for the food. The purpose was to 
the plates from sliding as the vessel rolled. If it were a rough day, the 
yle cloth would be wet down to add to the non-skid properties. The table top 
covered with a good grade of linoleum, fat as this had no non-skid properties, 


1G : 
2 above provisions were required. 


Then there was another table of sorts. This one was the same length as 


lar table but only one foot wide. It was made more box-like, with sides 


) six inches high in places. It was suspended from thé overhead beams with a 
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er or sea water, we were floating in it. We could have all we wanted, just 
w it over the side with a draw bucket, or dip it from one of the barrels 
ere filled every morning by the deck crew. This salt water was used for 

f the More dirty tasks. Coffee was made in a large pot of boiling water by 
g in the required amount of ground coffee. To clean this pot, it was first 
' with salt water to remove the old grounds. Fresh water could not be 
for that, although the pot next was rinsed with about one cup of fresh 

© remove all the salt before reuse. 

The fresh water supply was contained in steel tanks located in various 
oth below and above deck. We had at least one tank on each side of the 
just aft of the foc's'le and separated by a wood bulkhead from the fish 


‘ 


anks were coated inside with a cement slurry that had been painted on. 
Be tarce vent at the top to allow air to enter freely and as the vessel 
the water was agitated and aerated. It was fresh as a mountain stream. 
sr was obtained from the tank by a pitcher pump in the galley, thence into 
: As the cook needed water he operated the pump and transferred whatever 
s required from the bucket to stove or elsewhere. Also in the bucket was 
for small amounts. Further, the dipper was used by the crew to obtain a 
ater when they were thirsty. This would not comply with any rules for 
health, but it was the system then used. 
Water for use elsewhere was also taken from this pump. There was a 
> stove in the after cabin and another one in the foc's'le with hot water, 
hen the stove was lit. This water was the source for the crew to wash 
That was the only method by which the es of fresh water could 
ed out to last the 5 months. 
Back to the galley and mess room again. The table cloth covering on the 
, with the wood slats still were not enough, some days. In very rough 
vessel would occasionally take two or three or sometimes more extra 


in succession. If this were during mealtime, each man picked up his 


me hand and his mug of coffee with the other and held them until the 
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vessel finished those excessive rolls. He also had to balance himself at this 
time, swaying back and forth so that his body was as near vertical as possible. 
Those men sitting on the bench at the table but on the side next to the middle 

of the room did not have a back to lean against. Accordingly, when they leaned 
back as the vessel rolled away from them, they found themselves practically standing 
on the steep sloping deck and with both hands full. Several times I have seen a 
man slip on his feet and slide under the table while his plate and coffee spilled 
on top of him. The men on the other side of the table were on the low side. 

The swinging overhead rack was literally in their faces. Then when the vessel 
rolled the other way, the men with their back to the mess hall wall could not 

lean back. The wall was restraining them. If they slipped they fell on top of 
the table. Meanwhile, the platters of food on the table might slip or the food on™ 
them just slide over the plate edge, across the table top and into a man's lap. 
Also, simultaneously, the cook had his hands full with the same problem. Needless” 
to say, this did not happen very often, but when it did there always occurred one — 
awful mess. Generally on a day when the weather was this severe, the cook did not 
attempt to serve a regular meal, but limited it to what could be handled. Sometime 
there was only soup and bread and butter. 

Noon dinner on the fishing grounds was served less formally as a rule, 
although this was the biggest meal of the day. If the dories had gone out that 
day, there were only the dress gang men on board. Each fisherman would return 
sometime between 8:00 and 11:00 or so to unload his morning catch. Then he came 
into the messroom for his dinner and the cook or flunky dished up a plate for hin, 
After breakfast was over, the cook had to turn to the task of dinner and any bakin 
he had to do. We baked all of our bread when at sea, so this called for between 
one half and a full loaf of bread for each man every day. During the time I was 
on one of the codfish schooners, there was always a good baker, that is, a cook 
who could make very good bread. There were other voyages, even on the same schoon 


we had, where the cook could not make bread worth a hill of beans. I was fortunat 


never to be on the same voyage with one of the latter. The stove had two ovens 
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S fired with coal except for the last years on the C. A. THAYER, when we 


. oil burner but still retained the coal grates and could supplement the oil 

with coal, as the oil burner was on the small side. Father had an oil burner 

led in the galley stove on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON but it was not sufficient 

21f either, except during the night, coal always being required to supplement 

| in the day. 

We had very little meat that required use of the ovens. Baked ham was 

e, along with sweet pickled picnics (pork shoulders). Meat like corned 

sal pork, pigs feet, and salt iblack cod or salmon were cooked in a 

top of the stove. Thus the ovens were available for baking bread. Fifty 

avery other day was normal on SOPHIE. Then these good bakers also provided 
: 

Bi edctous supply of pie. I have been with two different cooks who were 

at pastry and kept a more than generous supply of cookies, cakes, donuts, 

rolls, butterhorns, turnovers and the like. This may seem expensive, but 

saper than meat and a happy crew is most important. Therefore, the morning 

ley was spent baking, of course weather permitting always applies. 

Noon dinner when sailing to and from the fishing grounds was at 11:30 

be When in the Bering Sea, dinner was at 9:00 for those on deck, and 

they came aboard for the fishermen. After dinner, the cook took time off 

spending several hours in his bunk. In midafternoon he would start 

Bpiesarations for supper. When sailing and standing watches, suppertime 

1d 6:00; while in the Bering Sea on the fishing grounds, it was 4:00 for 

ard, and whenever they came back for the dory fishermen. 


each meal was cleared from the table and the "joint" cleaned up, 


yas again set. This time for mug up. Now, mug up is a custom common 


faring men, but especially to fishermen. The coffeepot is always on 

and I do mean always. Except when the cook is in the process of putting 
table, any member of the crew can come into the messroom and take a 

} Yack, go to the stove and fill it as coffee. Then back to the mess 


e can sit down with others and tell all kinds of tall tales while thus 
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single bolt through each support. Thus, as the vessel would roll, this suspen 
table, or better, storage rack, would also sway, always being upright. In this 
rack were kept all the normal condiments, salt, pepper, catsup, worcestershire 
sauce, sugar, butter, syrup, honey if we had it, and any other item that might 
spill. Also, the bowls for soup were there and along each edge were the hooks 
which the coffee mugs hung. The clean plates were stacked in racks in the gall 
with slotted fronts so the man could’ grab a few plates, raise them over the top 
of the front board, and take them out. Otherwise the plates would not stay olf 
any shelf. All in all, everything had its place and was kept there, otherwiem 
there resulted a wes on the deck. 

At 4:00 when we were on the Bering Sea grounds aad at 7:30 when saili 
the breakfast bell was rung. No one was allowed in the galley or mess roon duri 
the preparation period before the bell. Then the mob descended on the table of 
hot food. Talking was allowed, no-rules to the contrary, but the transfer of tl 
food from the platters to the men's stomachs was much more urgent, at least it 
so appeared. When each man had finished, he picked up his dirty dishes and brot 
them to the door between ee room and galley. The flunky stood there to take 
them after the man had scraped all leftovers into the slop bucket. The dishes 
went directly into the sink for washing. I have seen all the dishes washed and 
ready to set on the second table sertang in 12 minutes after the first bell was 
rung. 

To describe the dishwashing, the sink had two compartments and an 
attached metal drain board. The sinks were about 15 to 18 inches deep, roughly 
18 inches wide by 18 inches long. However, the sides were not straight, rather 
there was a taper so each compartment was less than six inches wide at the botte 
Thus, considerably less water was required. There was a pipe drain from the 
bottom discharging overboard. Water was more than precious, we had only so muct 
on board and to get more meant several days lost time. IT MUST NOT BE WASTED 0 


USED TO EXCESS. 


As just stated, fresh water was most precious. There was no shortage 
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engaged. Naturally coffee alone is not enough, so the center of the table has 


bread and butter, jam, any cookies, cake, pie or other pastry that is on hand. 


tack was also welcome at this time. So, whatever the time, a person could get fod 
and coffee. 
Supper being the lighter of the two main meals, was often corned beef © 

hash, sliced cold meat like tongue or corned beef, and many times either boiled or 
fried codfish. While this was the fish we were seeking, it was also one of the 
finest fish to ever grace any person's table. Naturally, when we had 50,000 pounds 
or so of fresh-caught-that-day fish on deck, the ones that went to the galley could 
be counted on as being nothing short of perfect. At other times, if there were an 
excess of fresh halibut for bait for the dory fishermen, then the cook was allowed 
to have one. We always selected a blue one for the galley, as the softer white 
ues were just as good for bait. Bait came first with the halibut, but it was 
generally available for the galley two times per week. Many times I have taken a 
‘9 or 50 pound halibut that a fisherman had just caught, and sliced it so the cook 
_ould fry it for dinner. While halibut with me ranks behind fresh codfish, a fresh: 
caught-that-—day halibut could easily displace any meat we had to put on the table. 
It seemed we always had some men making their first voyage on a codfish schooner 
who stated at the beginning of the trip that "they are not going to feed me fish 
every day, and maybe not at all". That thought soon left their minds after they 
tasted fresh-caught fish. What turned them off previously had been poor and old 
fish they had been served or purchased in the market. So many times this so-called 


"fresh fish" of the market had already seen better days. I would feel the same 


way with old fish that should have been dumped. 
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ailing Westward Across The North Pacific 


* 


Arctic Ocean 


Ui 


Canada 


ry aed gee 


Cape Flattery i 


e course from Cape Flattery to Unimak Pass by compass is West by South. 
‘range to the novice, but the compass variation, that is, the angle 


jorth and magnetic north is 23 degrees at Cape Flattery, so actually 
r 


se is more to the north. Our first concern was to gain sea room though, 
From the land. Vancouver Island was the place most feared. On taking 


Cape Flattery in a sailing vessel, the situation can be compared to 
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climbing out of a funnel. If you are lucky enough to have a strong southeaster for 
the first full day, then you can count your blessings. This will put you sufficient 
off shore to give a little sea room. However, if the wind is from the west, either 
southwest or northwest, you may find that you cannot clear land on either tack. 

The wind always blows in the mid quadrants, never from north, west, east or south. 
It may vary from SSW to WSW while remaining in the southwest quadrant. I found it 
more to my liking on taking departure to head somewhat south, even if not gaining 
much westing, rather than to allow myself to be caught without sufficient sea room 
and the lee shore of Vancouver Island close by. That is a most difficult position, 
to attempt to claw yourself off the beach. 

After several days, there was relief from the lee shore. We might have to 
shorten sail one or more times right off the bat on going out, but this was no more 
worry than the work of lowering and hoisting the sails. The crew were sailers of 
the highest caliber. With a crew of 30 on the C. A. THAYER, or 45 on the SOPHIE 
CHRISTENSON, there were more than enough to handle the vessel. In fact, the SOPHIE 
CHRISTENSON only carried a crew of nine including the captain when engaged in offshor 
lumber freighting. That was standard practice in all the sailing vessels. 

On a typical day, the morning watch was called out at 3:45 to relieve the 
mid watch. Coffee was on the stove in the galley and they helped themselves to this 
and any other food left on the table for night mug-up. At 4:00 they relieved the 
previous watch. The watch mate took over from the mate on the previous watch, the 
course was given, and as is the custom on vessels at sea, it is repeated. Likewise 


the wheel was relieved, with the course being given by the man leaving and repeated 


by the man taking over: "SW x W 1/4W and watch her carefully, do not let her go any 
to the southard if you can avoid it.*' It is presumed the vessel is on the starboard 
tack with the wind in the northwest quadrant. The mate going off watch takes his 
flashlight and reads the taffrail log, then goes below to enter this on the slate. 
He also enters the weather, wind direction, sea conditions, and distance made during 
his watch. Only then could he go forward for a final cup of coffee before retiring. 


For the next two hours, the mate on watch would spend considerable time on 
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the poop deck with the helmsman, depending on how much experience the helmsman has 
had. When I had the THAYER, there was a pilot house over the steering wheel and this 
gave great protection, so most of the men on watch spent their time inside. Father 
put a wheel house on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON about 1935. Before that time there was 
no protection for the man at the wheel or for the mate for that matter. None of the 
other codfish schooners had a wheel house. It was sure cold there, especially on 
the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, as her poop deck was flush out to the rail and clear to the 
stern. The wind would sweep across there and draw all the heat from your body right 
through any wool clothes and oilskins you thought to take on. On the schooners 

that were built by Bendickson in Fairhaven, California, the man at the wheel stood 
about three and one half feet below the top of the trunk cabin, thus at least half 
of his body was protected. He did not worry about a cold fair wind. There never was 
one. 

At 5:00 the wheel man was relieved. Conditions continued until 6:00. 

The watch on deck tended to only necessary duties. The best place to spend the time 
was to walk forth and back on the deck on the weather side of the vessel. Never on 
the lee side. That was where all the wind was. It came scooting under the bottom 
of the sail. Also, if there was any water on deck, it was always on the lee side. 
The bulwarks provided protection from the wind on the weather side, this solid rail 
being over four feet high. The crew would usually pair off, and walk forward and 
aft side by side, sometimes telling stories and then several trips of silence. 
However, these night watches on deck have a fond place in my memory. In the spring 
of the year it was cold, but the exercise of walking provided the needed body heat. 
he man at the wheel could not walk, but had to keep his hands on the spokes of that 
wheel, all the time trying not to shiver. 

Just before six o'clock the watch went into the galley for another cup of 
coffee. By now the cook would be up and as fire in the galley stove burning good, 
he grates having been shaken down and a new charge of coal added. 

At six o'clock the wheel was relieved as always, on the hour. Then the 
late led his watch crew through the daily chores. Two men were given the task of 
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taking the ashes out of the galley stove and dumping over the side. Many times 

the green hands tried to dump ashes over the windward side, only to have same blow 
right back on top of them. The expression was to spit first. If this came back 

in your face, you got the message. Always dump ashes on the lee side. Then down 
into the foc's'le and clean out that stove likewise. Coal was stored under the 
foc's'le floor, so the hatch was opened and one man went down while the other passed 
the buckets to him and took the full ones back. The coal box in the foc's'le was 
filled, then the box on deck outside the galley, and last, that one in the after 
cabin. 

When this was accomplished, these two men would go with the flunkey 
(assistant to the cook) to the storeroom under the floor of the after cabin for the 
day's supply of groceries. A sack of spuds, a case of eggs, one or two slabs of 
bacon, and such canned goods and flour as the cook had ordered. Salt meat was 
stored on top of the salt in the hold, so they opened a small hatch to gain access 
to the hold. Generally there would be one open barrel of each kind of meat, so 
they would take out the ladduite needed, such as salt pork or corned beef. This 
salt meat was then placed in one of several barrels on deck just outside the galley 
door and filled with sea water to soak out the salt. 

The day man would also be up at 6:00 and start the deck pump, that is, 
the one cylinder engine with a belt drive to either the pump or the dynamo for 


lights. With the pump running, two to three of the watch would start forward on 


the foc's'le head with hose and brooms for a clean scrub down, working their way 
aft first on one side of the forward house and then the other. Sometimes the hose 
was taken into the galley to wash down the floor. It was cement and at times became 
quite dirty. Food would spill from the stove and other grease accumulate there until 
the deck became very slippery. If a bad spill occurred during the day, the cook 
often scattered salt on the deck to reduce the chance of a fall. All of this had to 
be washed out every day, because the vessel had to be kept clean. The foc's'le 

had to be swept out as well as the after cabin. 


The mate's duty was directed to the vessel itself. He would start forward 
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with at least one other good sailor. Each halyard was slacked off a few inches, jus 
enough that the portion of rope in the blocks was changed, a throat halyard and a 
peak halyard for each main sail. Then on the opposite side to the halyard was the 
purchase tackle for that halyard. This was for the purpose of getting the halyard 
tighter than possible by hoisting alone. So the purchase would be set up to 
compensate for what had been let out on the halyard. 

A small pot was kept bythe mates with beef tallow that the cook had 
rendered out of corned beef. Into the pot was added a little lubticating oil, just 
enough that the mixture was not too hard. A swab was made from mee on a stick, 
and this thrust into the pot. Then the mate would go around to the jaws of each 
boom, on the lower edge of the large sails, and swab some of this tallow to serve as 
a lubricant between the jaws and mast. Someone else would be sent aloft to swab 
the jaws of the gaff likewise and if the day were nice, he would be lowered in a 
bosun's chair, swabbing the mast hoops along the way. Lubrication was necessary 
to prevent the mast being warn and a slivery surface ensuing. Tallow was added 
anywhere else where chafing occurred. At other places, the mate would check to be 
Bate none of the running gear was chafing, as this would wear through a piece of 
rope in short order. 


When the deck had been washed, the pump was switched to the bilge and 


_ this was pumped dry. The pump belt was then taken off and the engine switched to 


running the dynamo to charge the batteries. With a clean deck, dry bilges, galle: 
stove burning with a full draft, things were ready for the day to begin. The man 
at the wheel sounded the bell every hour according to ancient tradition, two bells 
added every hour and one added on the half hour, starting from 12:00 noon, 4:00, 
8:00, and around the clock. At 7:20 a.m. seven bells was sounded. This was the 
signal for those still in the bunk to get up &68 breakfast. Then the cook rang the 
first breakfast call with his hand bell at 7:30. Second call was at 8:00. It took 


two settings to feed the entire crew. Everyone ate forward on the codfish schooners 


not in the deep water style practiced in the freighting trade, where the captain 


and two mates ate aft. The watch on deck during the morning ate at the second table 
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> the dory, and in order to use the apparatus, there was a wood pole about 10 feet 


while the relieving watch ate at the first setting. You never had a regular meal 
when you were standing a watch. You always waited until after the watch was over, 
as you might be called to duty while eating. 

After 8:00 a.m., if the weather was other than terrible, the men would 
slowly begin the work of preparing their own fishing gear for the summer's work. 
Each fisherman had a dory assigned to him, and if he had been on the vessel last ' 


season, he had the same dory. Each dory had a well as previously described, for 


the outboard motor. The well had a wood enclosure that completely covered the 


engine. The dory bow also had a canvas covering supported by wood slates called 
the foc's'le head 80 keep water out when bucking against a swell. It was usual for 
the fishermen to want to make changes here and there. The dories stowed on deck 
were placed bottom up against the bulwarks so if a sea were shipped aboard the 
schooner, the dory could not fill with water and be damaged. So they were unlashe 
and righted, allowing the fishermen to work inside. Everything must be in readines 
when we reached the grounds. 

Some fishermen did other. tasks. On each side of the schooner there were 
at least three jacob's ladders, so the men could climb from a dory to the deck. 
These were made new each year. The rungs were wood and the verticals were new 
rope. There were seizings above and below each rung to prevent them from sliding. 
Also, the dories would be slung etias davits when on the grounds. They were hoisted 
by winch power by means of a bridle from either the mast head or from a boom. On 


the. ends of this bridle were two hooks to engage the strap in the bow and stern of 


long attached to each hook, thereby allowing two men, one on each end, to hook this 
bridle into the dory while standing on the deck of the schooner. These bridles als 
had to be made on the way north. 

Each dory had a small es about a 20 pound size stock anchor. This 
in turn was fitted with a short length of ten feet of twist link chain, then 100 
fathoms of nine thread hard twist rope, called "dory rode". Each dory had a gurdy 


to heave in the anchor line, consisting of a spindle with four cleats mounted 
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around the shaft so as to confine the line when being wound in. There was a handle 

the top and the whole gurdy was placed in the forward thwart. There was a wood 
block on the dory bottom to receive the lower end of the gurdy shaft, while the hole 

in the thwart was fitted with a large ball bearing assembly that had been salvaged 

from an auto wrecking yard. This made hoisting the dory anchor easier. 

So, the fishermen checked out their new rope from the Captain. He controlled 
everything new. Two men would split a coil between them. This was then carefully 
wound on their gurdy, because if it came loose, one of the coils might slip down 
over another and make a tight knot. 

The men had to check over their anchor and reattach the length of chain. 
Possibly one or two new shackles were needed. Also, the anchor might be worn where 
the cross shank went through the hole in the stock. We had a forge aboard, so this 
mould be broken out and a fire lit. The men were very adept at making repairs, so 
he Bohor was then placed in the fire, heated, and by use of a heavy hammer, the 
lecessary adjustment was made. 

Each fish line required a sinker. We called them leads. The forge being 
out and with a good fire, the men went again to the Captain to get lead which came 

in five pound chunks. These were placed in a ladle and heated to the melting point. 
he proper heat was checked by thrusting a folded piece of a sheet of paper from a 
agazine into the hot lead. If it did not burn or char too rapidly, the heat was 


ight. A wood form of the same shape as the lead was made, and a sheet of paper from 


laced in a bucket. While one man held the form, another filled the bucket with 

When packed, the form was removed, leaving the paper ready to receive the hot 
The lead was then slowly poured into the mold, allowed to set, and then removed 
fom the salt so another fish lead could be cast. Each dory fisherman required two 
ads, one for each active fish line. He also needed at least three spares. Those 


n who fished from the deck of the vessel also required like gear, although not in 


large quantity. 


2 


Another piece of fishing gear was the spreader. This was made from bar 
copper 1/2" x 1/8". A length of about six to eight inches was cut off the bar, then 
bent to form an arc. A hole was drilled in each end and one in the center. A swive. 
specially made in Seattle just for codfishing was then riveted to each hole. The 
center swivel was attached to a like swivel cast into the end of the fishing lead. 
The end swivels were for attaching the gangions with hooks attached. It ee 
as though the codfish were very knowledgable about specifically how the fish lines 
and bait should be put together. If all was not just like that of the best fisherm 
you would think no self respecting codfish would bite. Actually I have seen some 
sloppy gear in the dories and that fisherman seemed to bring in just as much fish as 
the man with the pattern gear. 

¥ There was also the dress gang, so called, as this re the portion of the 
crew who remained on board the schooner and dressed the fish brought in by the dory 
fishermen. There were two head men, the chief splitter and the chief salter; the 
former responsible for those of ein dressing crew who worked above deck, while the 
salter was responsible for the salt curing of the pack. Splitting was done with 


knives specially made for the job. For years we bought them from J. H. Baxter and 


Company in Boston. The knives came in a box and wrapped in oil-soaked paper, but 
witholethaattes. Each man had to make his own handles, so the splitter and the 
header would find a piece of straight grain pine and whittle out the handle. There 
was a long spike-like stem on each blade for insertion into the handle. This was 


carefully fitted, then there was a recess cut into the wood all the way around the 


handle at the blade end. When all was ready, the splitter took a sheet of paper from 
a slick magazine and wrapped the handle with this, allowing the paper to extend 
toward the blade by about one-half inch. He also obtained a small potato from the 
galley and made a ait so the potato would fit over the knife blade and slide down 
to the top of the paper. When all was ready, the knife was placed in the salt 
bucket like the fish lead form. Hot lead was poured into the opening in the paper 
and filling the spaces around the wood handle, then the potato was slid down to the’ 


top of the still hot lead so as to form a smooth surface and most important, to cool 
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lac e. No way was the heat from the hot lead to be allowed to affect the temper 
le steel in the knife! Both askivcane and heading knives were thusly made. Each 
ing a knife in fish dressing wanted to have at least four. Out of this number 
id find one to his best liking, one that would not hold a good sharp edge, and 
her two usable but not the favorite. It was also necessary to have several, 

h handle was different and a change in the grip was somewhat of a rest for the 
fed working all day. When the knife -was removed from the salt, the paper was 
emoved, and then by use of a file, the lead was smoothed acim to the desired 
Along the way the knife would be taken into the grip many times to gain just 
ight feel. These knives were carefully kept by the splitter and taken into the 
fter each day's use. By no stretch of the imagination was a knife to be left 
< where someone else might somehow damage it. It might even fall on deck or 
ped on and break the blade. No way was this to happen. 

- I would Like to dwell longer on the splitting knife, as this was a most 
it tool. Each first class splitter was expected to be able to split at least 
sh per day for several days in a a There were times, especially when we 
hing near the entrance to Port Moller or along the coast northeast from 
0 a place known as Bear River, where we found very heavy fishing. The 
were chasing a small fish called candlefish and another called hooligans 
1s), a smelt-like species. These small fish were on the bottom and even in 
i. Naturally the codfish did not bother to wash the sand off, but ate small 
and. Hence, the entrails were loaded with sand. This was dynamite for a 
ife. The splitters hated the sand because of the damaging effects on their 
Tt was impossible.to keep these blades sharp under that condition. 

‘ a : ae . 
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All the fish were caught with hand lines. The men came to the Captain and 
checked out enough skeins of tarred cotton line ’as necessary for at least four lines 


The line was then wrapped on a wood frame called a reel, made from hardwood slats — 


and with a swivel in the middle of the top, so by holding the swivel the line would 
- unwind. These reels had to be made unless the man saved his from last year. The fi 
hooks were obtained from the Captain, just enough for each man's needs. They were 
made _ Noriay wal cost money. None were to be wasted. The hooks had a8 laveenall 
end where the snoot line or gangion was attached with a special knot. Hooks with an 
eye were not acceptable, as the knot was bulky and as there was at times enormous 
amounts of uddeustexiyesm in the water, and the tentacles from these would become 
entangled in the fishline and gangion. If it were smooth, the Seapets of slime 
end be wiped off. This so-called slime was at times terrible. I have seen a ball 
of it that was caught .in the anchor chain, and when the anchor was being hoisted, 
there would be a ball of accumulated jellyfish of possibly 10 feet in diameter slidi 
down the chain, just at the water's surface. It is from this jellyfish slime that 
the name Slime Bank was derived, Slime Bank being the first area in the Bering Sea 
where we would fish. 

Each hook had to be sharpened with a file, not just to have a sharp point 
but so there were two knife sharp edges from the tip of the hook point down to the 
barb. The purpose was so as to cut the bait, in other words, when the point of the 
hook was pressed against the bait, this sharp edge would cut through the skin. 
Otherwise, it was too difficult to get the hook through the bait. I might say the 
bait was halibut with a skin on one surface so as to have bait on the hook that woul 
withstand catching several fish before it was worn out or otherwise damaged by the 
teeth of the codfish. It is always necessary to a neat-—appearing piece of bait. 
So, each fisherman would make up probably two dozen sets of hooks with gangion 
attached. Then when the fish teeth chewed one, he had a spare handy to slip on the 
line with no lost time. 


By 5:00 p.m., most of the men were ready to call it good for the day. Any 
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Upper: Schooner SOPHIE CHRISTENSON sailing in semi-rough weather west bound in the spring of the 

Lower: Schooner SOPHIE CHRISTENSON bucking into a heavy westerly sea. 
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dory that had been unlashed had to be returned to a secure position. All tools wél 
returned to the workshop and items like the forge were again stowed securely. We 
were at all times ready for nasty weather, should it occur that night. We knew for 


sure that the North Pacific Ocean in the month of April could be depended on to 


dish out some of the worst storms of any ocean. Never be caught short. On the oth 
hand, between the severe weather there are normally some few days when work can be 
done on deck. The main thing is to be prepared and not have to make those pr eparat: 
after the gale is on you. 
Dinner was served at 5:30 for first table and 6:00 for the second. The 
cook would have a good hot meal to satisfy the hearty appetites generated by working 
in the cold. 
. In early April, the long days associated with summer in the north have not 
yet occurred. By 6:30 darkness would He upon us. The side lights were turned on . 
and the general hoopla atmosphere of the day would have been replaced with the quiet 
of the evening. Those men having the mid watch would turn in shortly after dinner 
while are would oe the time at a game of cards or reading in their bunks. The 
watch on deck.would be up and most of them out on deck. If the day had been one of 
,ad weather, then no work would have been done outside. These evening hours were a 
good time for the fishermen to file their hooks and attach the white cotton gangions 
There were no knots as such either on the hook or the other end. The end that 
attached to the swivel had an eye spliced into it. The end on the hook had the end 
likewise spliced. This required untwining the three strands of the cotton line, and 
by use of a sail needle, threading each strand through the standing part. It was 
time-consuming, -but then there was an almost unlimited supply of time. It was a goo 
time to tell stories while sitting on the benches of the foc's'le doing this work. 
‘Do you remember that time in 1918 when we were in the old CITY OF PAPPETE with 
" 


Captain McPhee, when. . . Or some other tale from the past. Fishermen are like 


all other sailors, long on stories. 
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Natches 


cing the daytime the crew members had many tasks to do on deck. This 

tine to do everything necessary to have every dory in tip top condition 

ing = After evening reser there was a marked change in the activities. 
me ©. 

' the men who had watch on deck were up and about. Many of the others had 

che foc's'le and were either in their bunks reading or playing cards at 

2 tables. The atmosphere in the foc's'le was always on the quiet side, 

Per what hour of the day it might be, someone was asleep or at least 

lo loud noise was ever allowed. In the spring, heading north, some of 

~ Bould be sharpening fish hooks or genging the hooks, that is, 

t : 

white cotton leader. Others would sit on the benches telling stories. 

r ; cooks had the galley eg to rest by seven o'clock and a few men 

ne: 4 enjoying another cup of coffee and some tale-of the past winter. 

hey were thirsty for a drink of coffee, but there was nothing else to 

'd playing was allowed in the mess room. 

fter eight bells and the 8:00 to midnight watch had taken over, there 

serenity about the deck. By then it was dark and the best place 

if you are on watch is on deck. Then your eyes will become 

x9 a minimum light and you will have no difficulty moving about. 


2r a trip to the galley, it will take up to fifteen minutes before 


is: On returns. Should the mate need help someplace, those whose eyes 
1d justed stumble all over the place, tripping on everything on deck. 

stay out on deck and then enjoy nature. After the end of the 1935 

had a pilot house constructed on aa saat deck of the SOPHIE 


a 


ith enough room inside for most of an eight man watch to ‘sit’’on 


i 


cluding the steering gear housing box and the raised hatch to the 
-so doing there was shelter from the wind and a good place to pass 
stove was included in the furnishings, as who needs heat on a cold 


better to take on enough clothes, then you are dressed to go on deck 


2 a need. 
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My favorite place to spend the time was walking forth and back, on the © 


weather side of the main deck.’ Strange as it may seem this is the side with the 
least wind. The lee side has all the wind spilling out from under the sail and 
whatever sea water is on deck is always on the lee side. So, we walked in pairs, 
forward and aft, up and down, or back and forth, whichever you choose to call it. 
There is no engine noise to jar the nerves, only the creaking of the rigging and 
sails as the vessel rolls. It takes only a few days before everyone has his sea 
legs, so the motion of the deck first sloping to windward and next sloping farther 
to leeward is all taken in stride. 

More fish were then being caught in the stories that were told, and we 
recall the good times last year when we were anchored off Port Moller or way out t 
the westward on the Middle Grounds. The fishermen were bringing in more cod than 
the dress gang could handle. Then the Captain put all of the fishermen on a limit 
each man being allowed only so many fish per day. We would dream of finding the 
same school again, and contemplate the long ae of work and tired muscles. Whi 
year was it sana the WAWONA had to leave right when we had the best fishing and 
take one of the men to Dutch Harbor because of an injury? We felt sorry for them 
and the time lost, but were glad it did not happen on our vessel. There was alway 
sone form of rivalry between the various vessels and most especially those Delon 
to the other companies. Then old Charlie recalled the memory of that game of 
cribbage with four players, when the opponents were double skunked. Possibly we 
were also double skunked at another time. 

Many were the stories of a night on Howell Street in Seattle spent with 
the girls. These men worked hard for the money they received, but when it came to 
spending money, all they asked for was a good time. Most of the men would be brok 
after two weeks ashore, but no matter, they had the memory. Being rolled in some 
alley did not leave the bad memory one might expect. Then there was the time old — 
Slippery Tom got his name. He had been caught by Big Mike, the Seattle Bull 


(policeman) and was being held by his coat collar at the corner of Yesler and the 


alley between Second Ave. South and Occidental Ave. While Mike was calling for 


the wagon, Tom slipped out of the coat and made off down the alley minus that outer 
garment so essential on a cold winter night. Mike was-a big man and not to be 
made fun of by anyone, most especially another member of the police force. Should 
the Black Maria arrive and Mike be found without some reason for calling same, 
he would be the laughing edi of the force. There was a small gathering of men 
nearby who had been in one of the local-joints, and they were feeling no pain. 
One poor fellow Sdeauti the fall guy as Mike's enormous hand fell on his shoulder. 
There was no escape from the grip, and the others were let in on the word. that 
it would be better for them to be elsewhwere when the wagon got there and it was 
only three blocks to the jail, so time was of the essence. The group departed 
that area post haste, while the one poor small fellow was held captive and later 
escorted into that famous vehicle so familiar to that region of the city. No 
one knew his name or how he made er with the judge the next nerninw. All any 
of the fishermen remembered was Slippery Tom. 

So we walked Ricks the deck and enjoyed the sight of the tough seas on 
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the weather side of the vessel and how at times we can look over her rail and find 
the horizon blocked by a large swell. The moon 8 in the last quarter and only 
now and then does it show through the clouds as they scud past. Still it is back 
and forth, the deck is relatively smooth but here and there an old ring bolt put 
there years ago to hold a water tank or other object caused us to alter the straight 
track we were walking. Occasionally when we forgot, one of our toes would come 
in contact with an immovable object. The rubber boots we wore provided little 
cushion when contact was made with these objects. How many times we have discussed 
painting all the ringbolts white so they would show up in the faint light! Still, 
night after night we stub our toes on them, less often as their location becomes 
more firmly fixédia our minds. 

Now there is the story being told by old Ben Shannigan about the time he 
s a dory fisherman on the halibut schooner KING AND WINGE. It was a stormy night 
Lynn Canal. E The PRINCESS SOPHIA had departed from Skagway just before midnight 
October 22, 1918, and four hours later had struck Vanderbilt Reef. The vessel 
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was hard aground on the rocky shoal with 268 passengers and 75 crew members on 
board. The KING AND WINGE was alongside before daylight and made the offer to 
remove all the people the stout Little fishing vessel could carry. Capt. Louis 

P. Locke on the large passenger vessel declined the offer, suggesting it was 

too dangerous in the dark to Santee people by the dories. So the KING AND WINGE 
took shelter behind Benjamin Island. The U.S.L.H.T. CEDAR arrived at the site 

the next morning but the large seats ac vessel was high and dry, clear out of E 
water at low tide. The KING AND WINGE remained in the shelter where the CEDAR 
also waited more favorable conditions. Late in the ieee tae CEDAR received a 
wireless message that the passenger.vessel was slipping off the ledge. Both CEDAR 
and KING AND WINGE returned to the open waters of Lynn Canal and ran out their time 
in a blinding snow storm. When gin reached Vanderbilt Reef, it was dark and the 
PRINCESS SOPHIA was nowhere to be seen. With daylight several hours later, both 
vessels found the masts of the PRINCESS SOPHIA projecting above water, but the 
only evidence of people were the bodies floating in the sea. KING AND WINGE 
retrieved many bodies and took them to Juneau. So the story was told over and over 
of that frightful night es ago when Ben Sesh was there, ae doce fisherman 
on the KING AND WINGE. Ben was an Irishman through and through, and was quite a 
man, being a genuine dory man of the finest kind. In his lifetime he spent fifty 
seasons in a dory. Some record! He began fishing in Gloucester and was one of 

a group of men that came to Seattle — 1914 after a trip by Capt. J. J. Kelly 
to that city to recruit fishermen for the Bering Sea codfishery of the P.C.C. Co. 
He was an enormously powerful man weighing well over 220 pounds and standing nearly 
six feet tall. He had only one eye, the other one had been lost during a barroom 
brawl over who belonged to some chick. How the other man looked after the fight 
was a question never answered, but we all figured that if Ben lost an eye the other 


men fared much worse. Ben also had false teeth when I knew him on the SOPHIE 


CHRISTENSON. I can recall many times as he came over the rail after he had pitched 


his fish from the dory to the deck, he took his false teeth out and rinsed the snuff 


off them in the barrel of salt water for soaking the split cod, then took a handful 
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of the water into his mouth to rinse it out, spitting out the remnants of the snuff. 
Then the teeth were given a good shake to remove all surplus water before being 
reinserted into his mouth. He was quite a guy. 

As we continued to walk the deck telling stories, the man at the wheel 
struck the bell for the next hour, whether it be 9:00 with two bells, 10:00 with 
four bells, or 11:00 with six bells, it was time for a change of wheelman. _ 

Someone would go aft to weave the former helmsman and we might all a back into 
the galley and mess hall for another cup of coffee. So went the hours of the watch. 
They were happy times, especially those night watches during the pes home after the 
end of the fishing season and the hold was full of salt cod. Then we all knew we 
had accomplished a good season's work with the prospect of spending the money when 
we reached port. Further, during the return portion we were "running our easting 
down" and this was most often with fair wind. The Pacific Ocean in the latitude 
where we were has prevailing westerlies, however, during the month of August there : 
are more frequent northwest rather than southwest winds, the former having predom- | 
inately clear skies and dry conditions, whereas the southwest tends to produce more 

fog and rain. ; | 


On the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, Father had old Harry Oosterhuis in the crew 


ss 


as the night watchman on the fishing grounds. When we were sailing to and from 
the fishing banks, he took charge of the galley at night and saw to it that the 


coffee was always hot and somewhat fresh. He also assisted the cooks in the mornin 


SS 


with breakfast, having among other things cleaned everything up and set the table 


——— 


before the cooks were called. Well, this one fall trip home, Harry. found a one 
pound can of vacuum packed coffee in his room the day we cleared Scotch Cap at 
the south Sit ranee to Unimak Pass. Well, needless to say, that night Harry had ' 
to make a small pot of coffee Mia} the extra special ground coffee from the new 
found can. Naturally all of the crew had to come in for a taste of that wonderful 


brew, it being so much superior to that the cooks made from the coffee supplied 


— .. o 


to the vessel in 20 pound cans by the grocery house in Seattle. Boy, was it good 


to have the evening cup from this small pot! I think the brand was Hill's Brothers. 
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The next night Harry made another pot from the Hill's Brothers can and this went 
on all the way home, that is for at least three weeks. Many nights Harry had to 
make two or three pots from the one pound can. No one ever raised the question 
of how one pound of coffee could go so far. The bobiee was that every morning 
Harry filled the Hill's Brothers can half full from the ship's store coffee. 
Harry was a great fellow and added to the pleasure of the voyage. Without people 
like him along to keep life on the happy side, the trips would have been far less 
enjoyable. ; 

One movaing just prior to $iat light we were approaching Vancouver Island 
on the way home, but still at least one hundred miles off shore. Dempsey was 
captain and Harry was on the poop deck at the time. Suddenly Harry sang out, 
"light on the port bow". We all igtiita 205 glued our eyes to the light, as there 
was nothing else to do anyway. The light grew brighter very rapidly as the vessel 
closed in on us until we became worried if they would run us down. A sailing 
vessel is quite helpless to get out of the way of a steamer and has to depend on> 
the larger powered vessel obeying the rules of the road and giving the sailing 
vessel the right of way. Well, this did not last more than possibly two minutes 
before it became evident that the large steamer was in fact the upper limb of the 
new moon as it was rising in the east. For a few minutes at least, we had that 
helpless feeling, and then a good laugh. So goes life on the ocean. 

During the eastward portion of the voyage in the fall, there was the 
most pleasant time during the night watches just to be there with those tali masts, 
especially on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON with her top masts and top sails, those four 
call wingde with All that canvas up there, all in a straight line or straight plane 
of the masts and sails as they swayed back and forth across the sky. The clouds 
were aes satende with the tips of the masts and sails sweeping across the sky. 
Sails full and only the creaking sound from the blocks and rigging being strained; 
this was nature at its finest. No painting could every capture the beauty and many 


are the people who have paid good money to spend time on a sailing vessel for a 


All this time, night after night, the crew spent the taxa in quiet 
conversation, one with the other, enjoying the beauty and camaraderie. Many of the 
fishermen were from the Scandinavian countries and had literally grown up on the 
water. They had a weakness, however, and that was for the white lightning. This 
one item was the downfall for most of them when ashore. They could not resist it, 
with the result very few could find steady work ashore. Probably this one fact 
accounted for them following the sea and fishing. Here they were away from the 
alcohol for months at a time and could enjoy life, hard at it was at times. On 
shore there was only the one life style, that of consuming more alcohol than they 
could handle. They knew this and accordingly sought work away from it. Many of 
the men also found work in the logging camps during the winter. Here the same 
conditions prevailed, no liquor on the job, but every so often they would take a 

trip to the big patsy where all savings were spent within a few days, then back to 
the camps. Many logging camps shut down during the summer season during the days 
we fished codfish because of the fire hazard. Therefore, by logging during the 
winter and fishing in the summer they had steady work, a steady place to live and 
eat under well regulated conditions set by others. This suited the life style of 


Many very well. Accordingly, the small talk between the men concerned logging also. 


Ocean Navigation 


When the tow boat cast off the tow line outside Cape Flattery, the 
schooner was on its own. From there the Captain took his departure, an old 
seafaring term denoting the last fixed position where the captain could ascertain 

wr posicide from a known point on shore. An official log book was maintained at all 
times with entries for everything of importance as well as daily position, 
weather, course made good, daily fish catch, etc. There would be the entry when 
the tug cast off denoting Cape Flattery, or whatever other prominent landmark 
that was visible, as bearing so many miles and the direction followed with the 
ie "from whence I take departure". 

The open ocean crossing from Cape Flattery to Unimak Pass was 1800 miles 
in a straight line. Naturely when talking abect lines at sea I mean a great circle 
line. With a sailing vessel there is no way to follow such a line heading west 
in April on the North Pacific Ocean where the prevailing wind is from the western 
side of the compass. 

| Daily observations were zoe on the sun whenever the sky was clear enough 
it to see the sun. Morning sight for longitude and noon sight for latitude, then 
another sight in the evening or late afternoon for a second longitude position. 

The watch mate made an entry on the slate kept on the table of the after cabin at 
the end of each watch giving the course he was holding, the wind, the taffrail log 
reading, and sea conditions. At noon each day the Captain worked out his dead- 
reckoning position from the entries on the slate. Should he be fortunate enough 
to have a good sun sight, he compared these. The sun sight was taken as being the 
most accurate. Then he attempted to reconcile the difference between the two. This 
was important. Should the compass be out of adjustment, it would show up by a 
daily and consistent difference in the same direction. Possibly the taffrail log 
‘was reading too much or Poa little. When he was in a tight position like entering 


the approach to Unimak Pass with no good sun sight for several days, then he wanted 


to rely on the deadreckoning as being correct. 
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We did have one very accurate chronometer on board. This was probabl 
y item Father would not compromise on for quality. There was no insurance 


the entire value. The chronometer was kept in the winter in the shop 

west Instrument Co. under the careful eye of old Paul ee This gentleman 
‘ie chronometer out of his care and into the hands of a vessel captain ~— 

@ was absolutely sure it was in "A-Number One" condition. 

‘The westward crossing to Unimak Pass required Econ 20 to 30 days, depending 
ather encountered. Some days the vessel would make 100 to 140 miles toward 
‘while on other days when there was a gale or head wind, the vessel would 


y 
from the Pass at noon one day than it had been the previous noon. Thus 


» 
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y of the sea. Time was not as pressing as today. For my part, I preferred, 
A 

lieve did Father prefer, to follow on the north side of the Great Circle 

y for the last portion of the crossing. The weather in the North 


erally one storm or low pressure center that passes to the eastward 


Sometimes the rate of low pressure travel is faster and other times 


> seems to become stuck in one place. At any rate they do go 


eee 
iS 


> 


we all know, the wind blows counter-clockwise around the low center. 
ds true if you are living in Seattle. The storm centers or low centers 
ike the west coast of North America along the British Columbia coast 
Juthern tip of southeast Alaska. For a vessel just west of the coast 
,» the first wind from the low center to reach you is in the southeast 
ckly hauls to the southwest as the center passes north and east of you. 
in in the southwest or west until the near approach of the next low, 
southwest winds which are nearly dead ahead for our destination. 
a most of her westing pare west of Kodiak Island, I 

h of the Great Circle line. The low centers are traveling from 


here north of the Hawaiian Islands in a northeast or east-northeast 


lu can get on the north side of the low, you will come out with 


ds which are fair winds for where you are heading and they tend to last 


ich longer than the southeast winds experienced when south of the center. Also, 


avy southwest swell. This was the weather condition that resulted in damage 
ing done by large seas being shipped on board. When more to the north, I have 
und the head sea was not nearly as bad. The northeast or northwest wind was 
ldup from the southwest. 

The approach to Unimak — iechuuhe great anxiety ind’ nerveseankian 
Ssure on the captain. This entrance ccc the stormy North Pacific Ocean 
the likewise stormy Bering Sea is fourteen miles wide as measured between 

th Cap light on the southwest point of Unimak Island and the eastern edge of 
ak Island, The latter small island is one enormous rock about one mile long 
lf a mile wide. There are three peaks, and the Coast Pilot lists the 
-ermmost one as 1053 feet elevation. It is most dangerous and for years has 


known among cod fishermen by the name "The Mug", or "Ugly Mug". Take your 


ce. The name is fitting. 
Unimak Pass has deep water close to shore so the full width between the 


s is available for a vessel. There are no underwater obstructions. 


The approach from the Pacific is quite easy with a steamer, just steam 


ng the Unimak Island shore several miles off the beach and go on through. 
> when your only power is the wind. It is easy to find yourself caught in 

ight with Unimak Island on the starboard side and Sanak ‘Telead astern. If 

Behold haul to southwest, you cannot make it through the Pass, nor can 

Sanak to get off shore, so it becomes necessary to sail close to shore 
hor in Unimak x. Then comes the moment _of being uncomfortable. Will 
Be noid? How hard is it going to blow? ioe act get out of here? ‘How 

incre in the first place? 


On approaching Unimak Pass in a sailing vessel, there is generally the 


n of "how good is my position?" There may have been nasty weather for 


C—O. OO SS OS SS 


taking a site on the sun on the poop deck of the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON with Harry Oosterhuis in the 
ind also using his sextant to observe the sun. 


have found that when we had the southeast fair wind, we were bucking into an old 


wing off land. There was not the reach of the thousands of miles that allow a 
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several days when either no sight or only a poor one on the sun had been 
"Do I dare continue on with the present course or should I stand off shor 
wait for a better day?" was the feeling of the captain. On my first 
captain on the C. A. THAYER, I had selected a course slightly north of th 
Circle. There was a good strong southerly to southwest wind and I was se 
to pass south of Sanak Island about 2:00 a.m. I did not have a noon sigh 
day, the weather ae. heavily overcast. The wind was favorable and we w 
at least eight knots which is good for a fifty year old former lumber sc 
That year I had a small portable radio direction finder with which I had 
taking radio bearings. When I was close enough to get a radio bearing on 
‘Cap in the evening, the line of the bearing indicated we would pass direc 
the enormous rocky reef south of Sanak Island. Should I trust the direes 
finder or the deadreckoning based on a noon sight the previous day and 
the eastward? I could not change course so as to pass farther south, as ¥ 
running nearly as close to the wind as the schooner would go. 

Sanak was still several hours ahead and all the westing we could 
most important. I kept on with the idea that I could heave to shortly aft 
midnight if necessary. I could not haul any closer to the wind, at least 
enough to clear Sanak Island Reef by the radio bearing. The weather was s 
heavily overcast. I lay down on my bunk with instructions to be called 
changed, and every hour on the hour also. Things continued that way as th 
passed. We were making good miles to the west and how long could we conti 
Then just after 11:00 Pjoiken, who was the mate on duty, called me to say 
looked as though the moon might poke through. I had the sextant always re 
was on deck with that instrument and the stopwatch. After ten or fifteen 
of watching the clouds thin and again completely cover the moon, she poppe 
for a few seconds. I was ready and got one sight. Fortunately when the 
came out the horizon was also clear and visible, otherwise I could not tak 
altitude. 

Figures and —— are not difficult for me. I had all the nec 
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books on a shelf at the end of the cabin table. This observation was 

e and the most desirable time to take it is when the celestial body is 
ith, oc as it is referred to, a meridian transit of the body. This one 
-0 be ex-meridian, which entails a little more computation. Within 

1 minutes I had the position line on the chart. It agreed with my 

We continued, but one sight is not to be trusted, three are 

Re any rate, this was an enormous relief, at least for the moment. 
the ready with the sextant in hand in the hope the moon would 

It did a little over an hour later, and this second sight agreed 


¥ 


t. We continued sailing all night and passed Well clear of the Sanak 
. : 

¢ morning the wind died out before breakfast, leaving us in dead 

cl fog and very little swell. There were no soundings to be obtaine 
S, so all was still good. Later in the morning, the wind came back 
cheast and I eontinued, now holding up into where I figured the Pass 

s the morning wore on, we were able to get soundings which looked 


2:00 the fog lifted to give visibility of two to three miles. We 


he Dasterly of Scotch Cap light and heading directly into the Pass. 
Up to this time, I had heard several of the old timers making 

fo the end that "did I know how to find the Pass?" Strange, but 
on I never heard one person make any form of suggestion that there 
of Bere I said we were. 

time the wind then hauled into the southeast following along the 
ugh the icc. It turned out, as bright sunshine, to be the most 
itions I have ever experienced when making this transit in a 

1, and I have passed through this nasty hole seven times each 

Prail and probably twenty-five times each way on the NORDIC MAID, 
trawler I had later. We continued on into the Bering Sea that 


headed on up to the northeast and anchored on the fishing grounds 


several vessels on the south approach, including the STAR OF FALKLAND and the 


Now back to the approach to Unimak Pass on less favorable times. 


most general approach is from the south or south-southeast. Westerly winds 
the most frequent, so the desirable position is enough to the west that you 
clear Scotch [ap on the lee side, to starboard, with something to spare. if 
thick fog when making the landfall, and this is frequent, the hours become ne 
shattering. Ugly Mug has deep water right up to the shore so it is. not possi 
to tell Sictence aft by taking soundings. While the water is not too deep fo 
anchoring in the Pass, = cannot get through.with. the anchor or the bottom, 
Then there are strong tidal currents through all the passes. Currents of fil 
knots are normal. However, the strongest current is from the Pacific Ocean t 
Unimak Pass and into the Bering Sea. this is more than frustrating when ma 
the passage the other way, from the. Sea. to the Pacific. 

Many gray hairs have been sani while making this passage, but to tl 
best of my knowledge, there has never been one codfish schooner lost here. W: 
the square riggers serving the canneries of Bristol Bay, it was a different st 
The STAR OF FALKLAND was lost on Akun Head in the spring of 1928. She was in 
company with several codfish schooners, all waiting for the wind to shift enol 


so that they could get through. In the evening of May 22, 1928, there were 


CHARLES R. WILSON under Captain J. J. (Codfish) Kelly. Of course, the schooner 
were better at sailing in tight quarters and close to the wind. The square rig 
could not stand as close to the wind as the small fore-and-afters. All the 
schooners made it through, but the big Clyde-built Packer wound up on the rocks 


of Akun Head. 
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First Anchorage 


In order for a sailing vessel to transit Unimak Pass, as stated earlier, 
there must be a favorable wind to bring you to the entrance. Once there, the 
task is by no means over. I have seen the wind change drastically once north 
of the line from Scotch Cap to Ugly Mug. The effect of the mountain range on 
the weather is drastic. We see the effect in the Seattle drea that both the 
Olympic Mountains along the coast and the Cascade Range farther from the ocean 
make on our weather. The mountains in the Aleutian Chain likewise alter the 
Weather pattern. When a vessel is in one of the passes from Pacific to Bering 
‘Sea, you are actually right in the middle of a mountain range. 

The wind will bounce off one mountain and strike the vessel from the 
itortheast direction for perhaps five minutes, then just as suddenly, stop and 
reappear from the west. This will not last, but the vessel is soon experiencing 
awind from the south, or east. I have seen the wind change six or eight times 


within the short span of one hour. Each time the sails have to be retrimmed, 


possibly hauled across ship, putting the vessel on the other tack, and ae the 
while the helmsman must seek a course for each squall that will take the vessel 
closer to the Bering Sea. The transit in the fall from the Bering Sea to the 
Pacific Ocean normally is not plagued with baffling wind directions, although 
there are other problems just as frustrating. Along with these changes in the 
wind, there is also the sea to cope with. This is the meeting point between two 
ceans. Several passes converge here as there are at least two openings to the 
icific, the one on the west side of kat Island also allows the large swells 
the Pacific Ocean to penetrate into the deep water channel west of Unimak 


land called Unimak Pass. Thus the vessel is exposed to at times violent swells 
mm all the points of the compass. You may ship a sea aboard from the starboard 
ward rigging, the next from the stern direction, coming aboard at the port 


rigging, then to dip the bowsprit under followed by shipping a small sea 


he stern. I have never seen these as ultra dangerous, but rather very 


s6 you are far enough to the northwest that you can stand northeast 


e Sarichef, all is well. This point on the northwest corner of 


and the northern obstruction on the east side of the pass has deep 
© shore, so that it can be passed close by when a steamer is under 


tw th sail power, it must be given a wide berth of at least five 


‘ » 
= bottom is very rocky near Cape Sarichef, to the point that anchoring 


/ as the anchor may snag in the rocks, in which case you have 


—1é 


ain or open a shackle to get free. 


my rate, the codfish schooners always managed to round Cape Sarichef 
24 
t place where codfish have been caught in quantity is known as 


: ie bight of a bay between Cape Sarichef on the southwest and the 


w 


f Cape Mordvinof. There are several ‘landmarks used by the codfishermen 


the various anchorages. The first one and the westernmost is 


homs with the light bearing 


ing "under the light" or in about 30 fat 


° 


f south. Then on the other side of Dublin. Bay is Cave Point, 


hart as such, and next to the nertheast, Billy's Bluff, not so 


At times in past years there have been plentiful supplies 


the spring. In the early days of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 
e 


ere paid for their individual catches by the count of fish 


lard. Then when the fish were weighed out, the total load of fish 


the number of fish gave the average weight. For a cargo that 


r four pounds average, cured fish, the price was the agreed amount. 


h a considerably lesser amount was-agreed, while for larger fish 
az 2 
per fish, hence the desire for large fish. 


one than the anchor was down and the sails all made fast, then 


eg crap 


had a line over the side. We had several barrels of salted 


s of Unimak Island viewed from the Bering Sea side in Bublin Bay. Middle: Fishermen 
s in the davits. Lower: The Port side of the deck with the dories in davits and checkers 
to keep the fish from sliding around with the rolling of the vessel before they are dressed. 


ee 


herring specifically ordered for bait. This was not the good herring used f 
pickled herring that we also had. Whatever fish were caught on the first fes 
hours were destined for the galley. If the hour was’ too late for supper tha 


day, the fish were dressed anyway and cooked that night. This was the occasi 


for the feast of the beginning of the season, so to speak. It was also the 
signal of what could be anticipated from the dories when they were launched fe 
the first time. 

The entire area of Dublin Bay’ was rocky and several of the dory 
fishermen could be anticipated to lose an anchor if the vessel remained there 
for several days. This rocky bottom was a fear of the old time schooner capta 
The codfish schooners originally had been built for the lumber trade on the w 
coast of the U.S. For anchor gear the builders had most often provided two hai 
pipes, one on each bow. They were fitted with stock anchors, that is, the typ 
of anchor seen in pictures where there is a large cross arm sideways to the 
main hook. This anchor would not fit in the hause pipe and it was necessary t 
hoist the anchor pleas sealants surface, then by use of a so called fish tackl 
to hoist the anchor to a place for lashing on the catheads.: This was not 
satisfactory for codfishing where the anchor was hoisted or weighed every time 
vessel moved, but always at sea. The anchor had to be of the patent or navy ty 
so it could be hove tight into the hause pipe opening and also because with the 
stock anchor, the chain or cable would wrap itself around the upright anchor 
fluke, thus fouling the anchor and rendering it in a condition where it would n 
longer hold the vessel. So the codfish schooner owners installed a new larger 
hause pipe to hold the anchor, but did not change the windlass. As originally 


furnished, the vessels had only one shot of chain per anchor, that is fifteen 


\ 
~ 


fathoms. From there on the vessel had cable-laid bas in the amount of up to 
200 fathoms. For a lumber schooner all the anchoring was done in harbor, 
while the codfish schooners anchored in the ocean. Well, this rope anchor line 
was wrapped three times around the windlass drum and the slack taken on deck, 


The rope was subject to chafing on the bottom, and the long length allowed the 
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*) 
ain to cut portions off as necessary, should wear occur. However, to heave 


1 

Was more than a task. The drum was relatively small and the rope was more | 

f as it came out of the water. The crew kept at least one barrel of ; | 
to pour on the windlass to prevent the rope from slipping on the drum. | 
{ 4 


Oscar Franson told of one time when he was in a vessel anchored in 


shortly after the turn of the century. There was a hard southeast 


g for the day. The Captain, I do not recall his name, was concerned i} 


the condition of the anchor cable, for should it chafe off, the vessel would 


» necessitating the setting of sail. Well, after supper he called out 


and they hove the anchor home, by hand power of course, as this was 


hey installed gas engines to power the windlass. All was in good order, 


achor was immediately dropped. Everyone felt secure for the night. iq 


o hours the roll of the vessel was different and on examination, the 


} agging. The cable had come in contact with a sharp rock that had 

is. Sow they had to hoist the cable back without the anchor, make sail, 
eak out a spare anchor and shot of chain, fish it into the hause pij 
1 the most difficult task. . . make a splice in that wet atiff - 
e. Until all of this was complete the vessel could not be anchored 


- 
ire anchor in the opposite hause pipe? No such luck. That anchor was 


y of the schooners went directly into Lost Harbor on the west side 


land and in the entrance to Akutan Bay to make final preparations 


g the fishing. 


There was good anchorage there on sandy bottom. 
PeFicuity was encountered in sailing into the bay, although I never 
Bran ‘ail the years I was on a codfish schooner. Here the vessel 
Beasiter and the crew could take one or two days to rig out all 


, 


that is, to take them from where they were stowed for the voyage 


ng them from the davits. 


+t 


el ; 
@ dories were stowed in the hold and others were on skids between 


L2n 


the forward house and the fore rigging. At times others were stowed on top of 


the after house. All had to be moved to a location where each could be launched 
with minimum effort. All the fishing gear had to be stowed in the dory, includin 
the engine. Then all the engines were run to try them out. It did not matter 
that there was no cooling water, they were just tried out for a few moments. 
Then there was the deck gang under the direction of the splitter. A 
splitting table had to be rigged on each side and the location was the main 
rigging for a three mast vessel and in the mizzen rigging for a four master like 
the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. bite consiated of the table aE and the heading box 
with a space of about two feet between for the gutter to stand. It is best 
uriderstood by examining one of the pictures. There were also the fish checkers — 
on the deck. The vessel was to conduct operations in the ocean. Accordingly, 
it was necessary to make pens on the deck to contain the fish and prevent them 
from sliding around as the vessel rolled. These were of 2" x 12" planks 
placed on edge and with two inches under for the water to drain out. Note the 
pictures. Then on B side there was a walkway made with one plank laid flat 
on top to walk forward and aft. This was covered with burlap sacks nailed on 
to provide traction. All of this required time and had to be done whether the 
vessel entered Lost Harbor or not. Then for those vessels in the harbor, when 
the gear was all ready, they broke out the empty barrels kept in the hold, took 
them ashore in the dories where they were filled with fresh water from the stream 
tumbling down the mountainside. ‘Several such trips were made until all the wate 
tanks were full again. One extra day was often spent when the dories were launch 
and they went outside the harbor and around Akun Head to spend a day fishing. 
Some fishermen might gatch up to 100 fish while others had only a few. At least 
there were enough to make the first dressing. Then hoist anchor, set sail, and 


head across the entrance to Unimak Pass to the fishing grounds of Dublin Bay 


or Slime Bank. Thus began the season. 


= ——— — — — = c = 


The vessel had just arrived in Bering Sea in the spring of the year. Clockwise from upper left: Mt. , 
on Umimak Island viewed over the stern of the schooner at anchor; The wheel man, Wm.Martell dressed 
cold weather; Wm Lund and another fisherman secure a barrel on deck; Hans Olson splices a piece of rope 
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Lost Harbor was the location of a copper mine that was constructed 


somewhere about 1910. I do not think it ever got into. operation, howevenia 
wharf or remnants of the wharf and the old buildings were fair game for codfi 
ermen to scrounge anything small enough to be loaded into a dory. It mattere 
not, as the mill never ran again and the distance was too far from Seattle to 
warrant salvaging the equipment. 

The story is also told often of the skipper from San Francisco who h 
taken a keg of white lightning with him on d@peveing the Golden Gate. Apparel 
he kept it to himself remaining in a condition of somewhat ltquifectees all : 
time. He was able to navigate but the general running of the vessel was being 
performed by the mate. At any rate, when the first day of work in Lost Harbor 
been completed and all was in readiness for fishing, the mate suggested to the 
Captain that ft would be a nice gesture to the crew to "splice the main brace" 
The old man gave his 0.K. The mate had the crew come afr and line up for a 
turn, each bringing a mug from the galley. The mate drew each man's mug full 


and each man in turn departed via the other door. After each had made two or 


three trips through the line, the old man, being somewhat under the influence o! 
the grog and not able to handle the spigot himself, asked of the mate, Mr. . . 
is there no end to that line? The mate knew the answer was to get the keg emp! 
so this continued for another round of the crew before the end of the line fina 
came. The mate accomplished his purpose, the crew were happy for that night, 
and with the keg empty, the captain could be expected to perform as a captain 


should, in other words, sober up. 


— 
ho 
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horing And Anchor Problems 


- 


On the codfish vessels, the anchor gear was of utmost importance to the 
ty of all. As explained earlier, the vessels had been converted from manila 
r cable to iron chain. This latter was easy to retrieve with the gas engine 
1 i. deat on the windlass shaft. We did have some problems, however. One day 

/ SOPHIE CHRISTENSON we were heaving anchor when Father was captain. My 
station was on the _ bow to watch the chain as it came in and count the 
kles so we would know when the anchor broke out from the bottom. Also, I had 
atch that the chain was not tending under the vessel where it might do damage 
he links were hauled across the stem or the bob stay chains. There was 

the point to be sure the clutch was thrown out before the anchor was tight “ 
ne hawse pipe as otherwise there was the danger of stripping some of the 

s or twisting a shaft. We never hove the anchor home tight in the hawse 

with the engine. Always the last foot or so was by hand. When in the 

ig Sea, we just brought the anchor in to that point where the stock was well 
ed into the hawse pipe and left it as we would drop it again in a few hours. 
is day, I came down to the engine when the anchor was visible at the top 

i ater as usual and Oscar threw the clutch out. As was the custom, the 

: was then reengaged to bring the anchor home for the last few feet. We 
jatched from inside as the anchor stock entered the hawse pipe. On this 
me hing was not right, for when the anchor shackle came in contact with 
it a lip of the hawse pipe, the anchor dropped off. Either a shackle was 
ind ready to let go or it became stuck in the groove the chain had worn in 
ae any rate, we lost the anchor and had to take another spare from 
sk and shackle it on. We never knew what occurred. 


_ Another time, not the same season, as the chain was coming on board, 


 . 


eed a knot in the chain. The anchor was "broke out", that is, the 


was off the bottom but with the knot we could not take it through the 


‘ipe. The windlass had to be stopped and the deck winch engaged so that 


Is could be set, thus giving the vessel control. Then a heavy wire had 
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to be threaded through the exposed links of chain and made fast on the bow deck. 
Then slack chain was hauled out of the chain locker by hand until we came to 

a shackle. These were every fifteen fathons. The shackle was opened and the 
slack chain carefully worked out the hawse pipe with the slack being taken on 
deck from the outside. The next operation was to untie the knot in the chain 
and thread all the slack through while ‘ihe men worked from a bos'n chair hung 
over the bow. The task of threading the chain was not easy as fifteen fathoms 
of chain weigh over one and one half tons. The task was eventually accomplished 
the end again threaded in through the hawse pipe, reshackled and the anchor 
hove home. ei 

i As near as we could figure out the last time the vessel was anchored, 
the chain was allowed to run out too fast, forming a mound on the bottom. When 
the vessel fimally eee back to take out the slack, a loop was pulled under 
the anchor and the remainder of chain tied the knot. It is a difficult 
position to recover from with the vessel under sail and all that chain dragging 
along. 

Another time on the C.A. THAYER, an accident occurred as the anchor 
was being hove in with the vessel anchored in Unimak Pass in the spring of the 
year. No one noticed that as the clutch was eadaced to heave in the port anchor 
that the starboard side of the windlass was locked or also in gear to heave in 
Hie anchor. As the starboard anchor was already fully home, the main windlass 
shaft could not turn. Instead the shaft was twisted off. The anchor had to 
be hove in by hand using the pump type hand gear. Then it was sail to Unalaska 
and get it fixed. This was in 1946 just after the end of the war. There 
were still some military people there and they assisted Captain Knute Pearson. 
He did have to cut the broken shaft off with a hand hacksaw so the coupling 
could be attached. The shaft was about four inches in diameter. Quite a task. 
However, with his perseverance, the repairs were accomplished and the vessel 


. 
completed the season. 
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DORIES, THOSE WONDERFUL ONE MAN FISHING 


: 


ig n the codfishery the dory was the most important item carried on the 


5 


sel and used for fishing. Practically all of the fish were caught by fishermen, 
to a dory. The dory fleet of each vessel depended on the vessel size. 
When the Pacific Coast Codfish Company was founded in 1911, they bought 


N A in southern California, brought her to Seattle, and outfitted her for 


)trip north. I do not know how many dories she carried but I would estimate 
t 18. They were all built in Massachusetts and were 14 feet long, measuring 


‘he bottom. There was considerable overhang at both bow and stern. This is 
= developed over many centuries to perfect the design. Dories built on 

»’ ‘ 

est Coast were never equal to those from the plant of Hiram Lowell and 

‘ 

‘in Amesbury, Mass. 


_ The dory was a one man boat, at least for codfishing. It was the most 


ful craft yet conceived for this use. Each dory had a mast and sail that 


x 
i be stowed on one side and extending out over the stern, a pair of oars, an 


“a 
- with gurdy for hauling in, two fish lines of tarred cotton, bailers, knife 


tone for sharpening, and the fisherman. With this seemingly crude open 


s 


t hat was always tippy when empty, the novice would never expect that ocean 
; could be conducted. It was efficient to the highest degree. The 


we e launched from the mother vessel every morning if the weather was 
3. The man lifted the mast and sail into the socket in the forward thwart, 


d the sail, and proceeded to sail away for several miles. He never went 


ird. When he though he was far enough from the vessel and the next closest 


» dropped the sail, unstepped the mast, laying it in the stern of the dory, 


ne anchor over the side and placed the anchor gurdy- in the thwart where 


had been and allowed the line to run out. Fishing was done in 20 to 32 
Q F water, so probably 40 to 100 fathoms of line were unreeled. Then 
hip the fish lines, one at a time, and threw the lead with hooks attac>=>=" 
ide. The line was on a reel, a wood frame with a swivel in the top 


( spin as the line went out, one line on each side. The hooks, two 
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per line, were baited with fresh halibut or other fish. The man faced aft and 
had a pen board in front of him. This separated the man from the aft fish 
compartment. There a also a pen forward of him with a seat. He stood between 
the two pen boards or between the forward and aft fish holds. 4 
He jigged each line waiting for a fish to bite. Then the line was 
hauled in by hand. He had a rubber nipper in each hand so the line was actually 
gripped by the nipper. The nipper was somewhat like a donut although twice the © 


diameter, and the outer face had the groove to grip the line. The fish was 


hauled in, the line falling at his feet, and the fish unhooked either by shaking © 
the fish from the hook or by using the gaff hook with a twisting motion to 
remove the hook. The line was then thrown over the side again. With good fish 
he would alternate from line to line hauling in fish, sometimes two at a time. 
The fish's throat was cut soon after going into the after fish hold so they woul 
bleed out. From time to time as more fish were caught, some were transferred to 
the forward hold so that the dory would ride properly. Each man returned to the 
mother vessel at midday, 9:00 to 10:30 a.m. to unload, eat, and return. He used 
the sail on return if possible, otherwise it was by oars. A good morning would 
have the dory nearly full with 200 to 300 fish. 

Along about 1925 or 1926 there was a clamor by the fishermen for 
engines in the dories. Our company had the first engines in 1926. In that 
spring, Father bought an Evinrude one cylinder outboard motor, had the shaft 
lengthened, and tried it on the stern of a dory. This was not good at all. The 
engine was too exposed and too far back. Next, he had the Western Blower Co. 
construct a well that was iad in the after part of the dory. The first 
one was a steel box’without any top and ee bottom was open to allow the engine 


to protrude through. It- was fastened to the dory bottom by a flange inside the 


box or well, i.e., the entire bottom of the box was not cut out, instead, there 
was a flange of about two inches left with holes to bolt onto the bottom planks © 


of the dory. The well was about 15 inches fore and aft, and the front end was 


about the Same, while the back was only 8 or 10 inches. The taper in the well 
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to fit the shape of the dory bottom. This worked OK, however, the next trial 
1 had the bottom flange on the outside and was better. I remember one Sunday 
noon several weeks from sailing time when Father tried the dory with the 
ude engine in Elliott Bay. The test was highly successful. Then the wells 
to be made for all those dories whose fishermen wanted an engine. They were 
Brood boards instead of steel like the test one. Each fisherman had to 
11 his own on the vessel on the way to the fishing ‘eames of the Bering Sea. 
irst year there was a mixed combination of hand dories, ivecs those with oars 
ils and power dories. The Evinrude, or as it was often called the "heave- 
was not the most dependable engine. It was a one cylinder two cycle 
Bade primarily from shafts, tubing, etc., with a few cast iron and 
ass parts. There was an odd steering mechanism whereby the lower end 
Bethe propeller rotated, but the head end with the engine did not. At 
é é 
{ was better than hand power. 
Evolution occurred over the next few years. We bought Johnson motors 
‘a cylinder, opposed to each other, with both firing at once. These 
and did much better than the one hp of the former Evinrudes. We also 
dory needed modifications to accommodate the power. First, a cover was 
er the engine to protect it from salt water spray. Next, it was found 
yaded dory had a tendency to dip the bow under a swell and take on water. 
ve as it would be easy to swamp. So a bow cover wea added, 
e foc's' le head. It was made from an old mast hoop cut off to form the 
s aft end, a slat running to the stem, and the whole covered with canvas. 
a great improvement allowing a much larger load. Other improvements were 
! s dories one foot larger, or 15 foot dories, to raise the sides about 
s, to cover the entire stern, and add spray wings on the back side of 
le head. When all this was done the dory could carry well over two tons 


When so loaded the gunwale of the dory itself, as purchased, was under 


Different engines were used over the years. Johnson Co. came out with 


> 
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icenate firing two cylinder model, one cylinder over the other, first in three 
nd later in ten hp. These were dependable machines and could be counted on 

ten years of service if treated properly. It was found necessary to completely 
antle each engine at the end of the season, even before the vessel had 

aed to Poulsbo, clean and reassemble. Otherwise, the salt would rust the 

Mand corrode the aluminum until by the next spring the engine was useless. 


At the time the dories were rowed by oars, they were hoisted aboard 


a ‘ 
n: ght and stacked on deck three, four, or even five dories high. All of the 


al gear and partitions were either removed or laid flat in the bottom and 
the next dory aboard was dropped into the lower one. The stack was called 
When we went to engines, the dories would no longer nest one inside the 
Then we bought steel davits to hold them and nearly all dories were 
from davits. However, some had to be taken inboard and stowed on skids, 
ra: sed above the vessel's deck so that the lower end of the engine that 
pec below the dory bottom would not bump anything. The engines were left 


dories all the time. The SOPHIE. CHRISTENSON carried 22 fishing dories plus 


re ones. The C. A. THAYER in the last years had 14 plus spares. 


return to the vessel with fish during the time before engines were available. 


bes 


_ Fishing Begins | 

—_—_—_—_— 
PE After the vessel came to an anchor on the Bering Sea cod banks, the 
routine watches were discontinued, and during the daytime, the Captain was so 
to speak in charge of the vessel's safety without any other person having 
‘esponsibility. During the night, there was the watchman on duty. No specific 
‘time was set for the change-over in the evening. In the morning, Pee casas ower 
p occurred at breakfast. However, there was no danger ieee as there were 


x 


always many men up. and around. : 

§ Breakfast was served at 4:00 with only dory fisherman allowed at the 
first table. The Captain adjusted the ship's clock so it was good daylight when 
the dories were launched without any regard to the time kept by other vessels or 
those on shore. The western part of Alaska kept what is known as plus 11 time, 
that is, eleven hours later than Greenwich. The ship's time was adjusted to give 
the crew the most daylight possible regardless of what others did. 
£ After breakfast the fishermen returned to the foc's'le and weather 
ermitting, they put on their oilskins and stood by. The Captain and two mates 
returned to the after cabin where the Captain gave the chief mate the word that 

2y should launch the dories and go fishing. After the mate had his oilskins on, 
e went forward to the stairs leading to the foc's'le and sung out, often with the 
pression "throw them out". The day man would start the winch engine providing 
wer to hoise those dories stowed on deck. When the dories were secured in the 
vits, and this was 16 on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and 12 on C.A. THAYER, each 

erman took the painter for his dory (that is, the rope on the bow for tying up), 
eeitehecend onthe schooner just forward of the dory bow. So when the men 
an launching, they started aft and worked forward. First the belly gripe, 
scope from the top of each davit holding a dory and leading to a belaying pin 
he vessel at the center of the dory was let go. Then the dory swung free in 
falls. Next with one man on each fall, the dory was lowered to the water and 


all tackle unhooked. The dory floated, but was tied to the vessel with the 


Sa —SS 1 S504 20S SSS SS 8 HIE 
Upper: A fisherman returns to the vessel using oars while lower the man has the use of the sail along 
with the oars. Both pictures circa 1920 prior the advent of engines in the dories. 
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The men worked their way forward in this manner, and as each dory | 
launched, it drifted somewhere aft under the influence cf tide and wind. 
they reached the location where the dory was stowed on deck, the remainder of 
fishermen on that side of the vessel had already removed the lashings and wer 


ready to hoist it over the rail using the winch line and the dory booms. 


forward dory was let go. Then the fishermen climbed down the jacob's ladder 
slid down the falls from the head of the davits. It depended on who the man | 
and the location on the vessel. All dories being alike, there was no order 
where they were, as they were hoisted in the order in which they were laying 


the previous day just before being taken on board. The only order was that t 


' always remained on the same side of the schooner. A port dory was never take 
aboard on the starboard side. 

The launching required about seven minutes for fourteen dories on tl 

C.A. THAYER. Then each man started his engine and proceeded in the direction 

the wind, as no fisherman should ever allow himself to be caught to leeward 0 


the vessel. Should his engine fail for some reason he had to use the oars to 


_back unless some other fisherman saw him and towed him back. Also, never go 


somewhere alone for the same reason. Prior to the men going down each to his 


dory, there was this fleet of 14 to 24 small boats floating along the side of 
schooner that gave the impression of a mother duck with her brood of little o 
bobbing about. 

The men went several miles distance from the schooner, the distance 
depending somewhat on the time of year and weather. On a threatening day the 
would remain close. However, there was also the crew on deck who could fish 
over the side and who were paid for the fish they caught in addition to their 
for dressing the catch. Therefore, there would be many baited fish hooks att 
vessel's site and this would attract fish from a considerable distance around 
A dory fisherman who was only several hundred yards away could anticipate the 


deck crew would draw all the fish away from him. 


EE ERT NTT TS TO > ieieall i a a 


The fisherman stood in the central portion of the dory facing aft 
had the kit boards to keep the fish away from his feet. On the top of he 
board aft of the man was a trough or narrow table where he kept his gaff ho 
where he cut the bait. The knife was stowed in a pocket on his side of th 
board. The fish line when hauled in was allowed to fall at his feet on sha 
side he was facing. His feet did not move as he alternated from side to sit 
so as one line was going down there were no snags. The fish line, being 
cotton, did not form knots in itself like an untarred one. The man also he 
be most careful with everything in the dory, as that line in going out over 
side would steal anything that could be snagged with a loop. A gaff hook, } 
rubber nipper, or anything loose was fair game for that line. 

If the fishing were good and he had 75 or so fish on board, he tri 
some of them to the bow compartment so the dory would keep a proper trim. 
the man did not strike this kind of luck and might catch only a few fish per 
Then he hove the anchor in and starting up the engine, would run some distan 
for another try. Many men carried a pair of binoculars so they could watch 
men. When moving to a new location, the fisherman would pass other dories, 
it did not take long to tell whether another dory had any fish on board. B 
men did not have fish, there was no point in trying near them. Go somewhere 
By 9:00 it was time to consider returning to the schooner. If most of the f 
men returned without more than a few fish each, this was an indication to + 
Captain that he needed to move the vessel. On the other hand, many men migh 
well return at noon with from 100 to 300 fish each. These would be unloaded 
each fisherman, with the Captain or the engine man counting them. The fishe 
then splashed water around in the dory to wash it out and came on board for 
Three hundred fish to a dory would be excellent, especially for the first day 
In fact, I saw this happen only once and the dress gang had a terrible time 
all the fish cleaned up that day. They were not yet in trim. After each 
fisherman had eaten, and if there were enough fish to justify continuing to | 


there, then he returned to his dory and repeated the procedure of the morning 
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While the fisherman was on board for dinner, his dory was normally 
alongside the schooner, being hauled either forward or aft so as to leave the 
port open. The dory would be tied by the painter to one of the halyards 

he schooner. These were the heavy ropes for hoisting the sails. By so doing 
peas considerable shock absorber effect provided. At other times if it 

a somewhat nasty day the dory would be taken aft and tied to the rail 

2 : t would float free without slamming against the side of the schooner. 
There was another line on each side of the schooner on the poop deck 
id the long painter. This was a coil of rope about 2 3/4" in ie and into 
as spliced a smaller line so as to form a becket, these being spaced about 
40 feet along the long painter. The dory painter was tied to the becket, 
ough line payed out for the next becket to be at the rail. The second dory 
: attached there and so on until six or eight dories were in each string. 
‘ring, one on port and one on starboard side, remained straight so the 
floated clear of each other. This was only temporary for the time until 
ere taken on board again for the night or during dinner. Dories were 

ft in the water overnight. 


the end of the day and after all the fishermen had eaten supper, the 


d out to take them back on board. The winch engine was again started 


ans of a fall from the booms, the dories were hoisted. The fall had the 
ith a hook on each end and with a ten foot pole attached to each hook. 
Bie, standing on the deck or rail could hook the strap in the bow and 

rhe dory, then it was hoisted so the dory was level with the rail. The 
hooked the dory davit fall, and this was separate from the one being 

st the -dory, in a steel strap one just aft of the well and the other 

‘ ted thwart, then as the dory was hoisted as far as possible under the 
ese fall tackles were hauled tight and secured on the pin rail of the 
The hooks were slacked off, the boom repositioned and the next dory 


‘he men might run for half an hour to forty five minutes, going three 


oaks 
les and also taking care not to stop close to another man. Then the 
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hor was cast over the side and enough line payed out that the dory would respond 
desired. Sometimes the man desired to remained fixed to one location most of 

ne, so the short length of chain next to the anchor was knotted around the 
ike so the anchor would be dragged backwards. By adjusting the amount of line 

ed out he could adjust the rate of drifting with the current. Then the two 

h lines were baited and cast over the side. The fishing was conducted on the 

om or possibly two feet above bottom. The lines were Pica up and allowed 
ettle down slowly to give some motion to the bait. When a fish took the hook, 
ine was hauled in by hand and the fish taken off the hook. The cod have a 
sath and if the hook were not swallowed, the man grabbed the hook by the 
® with a quick twist, removed it. The fish fell in the after fish 

irtment of the dory and the line was again thrown over the side. When the 

as skilled he did not damage the bait on the hook, and possibly ten fish 

be landed before the bait needed changing. With herring the first day, this 
ot apply. Herring are soft and good for only one fish as a rule. Hence the 
for the man to catch some other fish, especially a halibut, for better bait. 
With fair to good fishing the man would alternate between lines, hauling 


or two fish each time. The fishing agreement between the company and the 


a ‘ 


led for the throat of the fish to be cut immediately after it had been 

In practice the men waited until there were several fish in the dory 
doing this. The fish were very spry at first and it was easier to catch 
fter several minutes. To do this the man took his short handled gaff hook 
ked the fish in the head, the mouth -being the most desirable. Then with 

1 held by the gaff in the left hand, he took his knife in the right hand 

2 the cut. Possibly ten fish were throated thusly at a time. It was 
Beeant that the fish be bled, and as long as the heart was still pumping, 


id would drain out. Naturally this made an awful mess in the dory. 


es on the long painter trailing astern of the vessel. 
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hoisted up. While it sounds complicated here on paper, it was easy and qu ck, 
On the C.A. THAYER, there were 12 dories in davits and one on deck forward on 
each side. After the crew had become accustomed to the job, I have seen all 
dories hoisted on board and lashed secure in a time span of eleven minutes. 
launching I have seen the 14 dories lowered into the water in seven minutes. 
Naturally this was in good weather. When the vessel was rolling heavy it too 
longer. 

By 6:30 p.m. or thereabouts, all the dories were secure and the fis 
making preparations for the next day. Gasoline was carried in each dory in t 
gallon cans that were stowed alongside the engine in the well box. According. 
each man filled his gas tank and went to the mixed gas tank where there were 
several spigots for drawing the fuel. They were just half inch valves and ea 
Man turned the handle to open. The gas flowed out by gravity. The gas was @ 
with one part lubricating oil to between eight and ten parts of gas. 

The men also had odd jobs to do in their dories to be ready for the 
day. It might be well to catia here that everything was secured each night 
though there were a terrible storm due before daylight. Thus we had very litt 


trouble with anything breaking loose. 


ww SS ASS SS OS S— So 
Several fishermen are returning to the schooner with varying 81ze loads of fish after the inatallatt 
of engines in the dories. The upper left, the man is pewing his fish through the fish port of the ve 
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Fish Dressing And The Deck Crew. 


When the dory fishermen delivered the fish on deck of the codfist 
schooner, the task from there on was the responsibility of the dress gang. 
splitter was in charge on deck and the salter below deck. The total number 
the deck gang including the splitters and salters was about the same as the 
number of fishermen. It varied between schooners and different years. 

The unloading of the fish from the dory to the deck was the duty 
the fisherman. There was a hatch cut in the bulwarks of the schooner with | 
hinged door that swung out and up. This was opened for the fishermen andi 
dory held in place by a line running from a point aft of the fish port lead: 
forward on the top of the rail, through a small block secured to the riggin 
wire and aft to the port. The dory painter was secured to this and the ste 
dory painter taken around a like block well aft of the port location. Wit 
these two lines the Captain or day man could hold the dory in position oppos 
the fish port while the fisherman using a single tine fish pew, pewed the f: 
through the open hatch. The lower edge of this hatch was at least one foot 
the schooner deck level so the fish would not slide out. The Captain, with 
line in each hand counted the fish as they came through the opening. These 
lines were very necessary as we were at sea, that is, in the ocean. The ves 
rolled more than a little at times, in fact, I have seen the time we had to 
the fish port altogether so the dory side would not get caught under the edg 
Other times I have had to use a long handle gaff hook while another man held 
the lines and hold the dory away from the.vessel during an extra heavy roll 
fear the dory might come on top of the vessel rail, the schooner at that tim 
rolling the rail completely under water. Normally it was ees easier though 
with the vessel facing into the sea and the swells not over three to five fet 

The fish-on landing on deck were in one of the fish pens or checker 


described ee aed then the dress gang men transferred the fish to other pens 


Upper left, John (Whitey) Hill one of the splitters; Upper right, Ernest Carrigan the other splitter 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON; Lower left,Port side dressing crew; Lower right, Starboard side dressing crew bo 
the respective splitters shown above. There is a considerable quantith of fish on each side of the di 
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to the splitting table but always being contained. From there they were p 


into the heading box which held possibly 75 to 100 fish, depending on the 

fish. There was one heading box and splitting table on each side of the sc 
so arranged that the header had the rail to his right and the splitter when 
facing him had the rail to his left. The pictures show the arrangement bet! 
than words. 

The header slit the belly open and cut the throat of the fish. 
time the cutting was through the throat that leads from the mouth to the st 
that passage used to swallow another fish. During this time he held the fi 
the left hand, the thumb under the chin and the first finger in one eye. 
the cutting was done,he pushed down with both hands, the left shoving the h 
on the outside, of the box while the right hand pushed the body of the Fishi 
the box, breaking and twisting the head off. The right hand made contact w 
fish, using the handle of the heading knife next to the blade rather than th 
hand itself. Most heading knives were double edged, so he could make an upy 
cut to slit the belly, then a downward cut to sever the connection between hi 
and body. However, the head was never cut off, the back bone was broken and 
then all the meat or flesh on the top of the head was recovered with the boc 
Further, the bone would not cut that easily. The codfish head was dropped o 
so the tongue cutter could remove the cod tongue. 

The next man to handle the fish was the gutter. He took the fish | 
the box, slid it across a short table and pulled the entrails out. These 
overboard until after the end of World War II when we saved the liver in the 
Next came the splitter. His was the most skilled task on deck. The fish 
be split lengthwise from the head end to the tail. This was done by three di 
strokes of the knife as it progressed from head to tail. It was not removed 
from the cut, but just the three motions. The knife followed on the top of 
the back bone with the entrance cut at the head end being started far enought 
the back bone that all of the bloody mass at the back bone would be renoue 
the fish was slid slightly to his right so the tail projected over the end of 
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fo about the vent. Next came the most difficult cut, the return stroke. 
the knife against the back bone slightly toward the tail from the 

"ith a somewhat upward motion he cut through the back bone. Then the 
lowed toward his left as he made the return cut. The first portion of 

n the knive projected through under the back bone into the space from 
se, The remainder of the cut became progressively less deep until when 
e to the head end of the fish it was no deeper than necessary to cut 
rib bones. Then he placed the knife in his right hand on the tail end 
aa with his left hand grabbed the back bone near the cut off point 
dit out of the fish. It was literally torn free from the remaining flesh. 
» there would be considerable loss with the bone. When the bone had been 
y, it presented a figure eight, two joints being included in the cut. 
large fish the bone had to be chopped, that is, first a small cut made 
[the knife withdrawn and returned with a chopping motion and with sufficient 
© through the bone. 

The splitting required at least one whole season for a man to become 

a When a man considered himself fully qualified, he could split 600 

our all day. That is, he could split 6000 fish in one day and do the 
pror two more days. After that, he was due for a less strenuous day 

ce could not be sustained. For a short time a good man could do 750 

and I have done this. The fish must be of near uniform size, 


11 of sand. 


When the fish was split, it fell into a large tub of sea water to 

he excess blood and other fish slime. They were allowed to soak for 
nin tes. From the tub, the fish next went into the drain box to allow 
m possible to drain off, then they were forked or pewed into the 


he chute. 


y 


The fish landed in the hold in a pile with the chute arranged so the 
relatively close to where the salter wanted them. He had an assistant 


salt passer. The fish were salted in bulk in the hold of the vessel, 


Sa 


‘tly against the wood bottom or sides. On the bottom of the hold there was 
constructed to allow space for the collection of bilge water and the 

2 that drained from the fish. The fish were laid skin gide down and open on 
of salt by the salter. He worked on his knees with a layer of canvas over 
previously salted fish. Then as each fish was laid down, the salter scooped 
\dful of salt from a half bushel wood bucket between his knees, and placed 

on top of the center of the open fish. Then the next fish was laid and salt 
ed. The quantity of salt was in the neighborhood of one pound of salt to 

} and one half pounds of fresh fish. The fish were placed in layers of about 
10 inches starting against the side of the vessel and working toward the 

. then another layer placed, and so on. Always the canvas was opened to 


'. 
+t the already salted fish. Usually no more than five or six layers were 


1 in’ one day, then the salter would move to another location until that 
salting had firmed up. Three days were normally sufficient. When the 
s applied, it began to melt as it drew the water from the fish. This 
‘sg 

d in a cold climate and refrigeration was not necessary, in fact, the 


sr temperature ranged between 28 and 34 degrees. Therefore the hold was 


x 


The water draining from the fish was called brine and was pumped 


rd twice a day. During the curing process, the fish would shrink nearly 


assed and only three pounds when the salt cure was complete, when unloaded 


the vessel. The salt was contained in the center of the vessel and 


he two in order to maintain the schooner in a good trim. As the sair 
7. 

| from one bin, fish was salted there and if the season were very g°o-< 
=== 3} : 2 RE 


paids salting codfish in the hold of the C, A. THAYER 
ding time in Poulsbo, showing the kenches of cured salt codfish. Don Tubbesing kaeeline. 
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of cure required about two weeks for full cure or preservation of the fish. 


1 other words, a twelve pound fish out of the water would weigh six pounds 


fish kenches as they were called were roughly eight to ten feet fore 


salted first in the forward hold and then in the after hold, alternat ng 


alt would be consumed and the two holds would be "connected". In all 
[was codfishing this occurred only once, that on the CHARLES R. WILSON 
hen all the salt was consumed and both the center and the wing connecting 


filled. In 1949 on the C.A, THAYER the center portion was connected but 
inns were still full of salt. 
After the end of World War II there was a high price for vitamins and 


id a process for preservation of cod livers using a mixture of salt. 


Renan to the dress gang and so arranged the dressing set up that as the 
@ the entrails, they were dumped in a chute where a man sat behind 
ss He removed the liver from the entrails and slid the remainder of 

er the side. Livers were dropped into a bucket and then carried to a 
‘they were mixed with salt in the proportion of about five pounds 

e gallons of fresh liver. This was put in a five ey can with a 


p and stored in the hold. A cod has a relatively large liver and the 


re light yellow in color. My guess is the cod had 8% to 10% of the 


aE 
in liver and this had 15% to 20% oil. This salted liver was 


Poulsbo at the end of the voyage and shipped to Seattle-where the 
red out, giving pure cod liver oil. We should have saved the livers 
Byesrs, but did not know of the vitamin strength of those from 
d, they being several times more potent than livers from cod caught 
tery or in Hecate Strait. The U.S. Bureau of Fisheries had the 


11 the time in.some man's desk but did not bother to make it known. 


eg 


* 
perienced difficulty in selling the cod liver oil as the strength 


i$ so much higher than cod liver oil from the Atlantic Ocean that 


4 


ie . 
-it would cost them too much to purchase the other oil to use to 


down to the strength sold in the drug stores. Actually, the vitamin 


shin one percent of that of the most potent vitamin product available 


ar Re 
that time. We were purchasing a product called oleopercomorpheum 


‘ 


: . 
our children three drops a day. The Bering Sea cod liver oil had 


~ 


but could not bring the price. Louise and I paid $5.00 for a 


of fish dressirg. Upper, port side with Cecil Noble splitting. Middle, 

box, center general view of the deck, left Ernest Carrigan splitting 
left Hugh McCaffrey cutting codfish tongues from the heads, right, fishermen | 
have been hoisted on board in the evening. - t 
ae Li 
_- - — Le 


bottle from the drug store while the same volume and vitamin quantity of cod 
liver oil produced by our vessel in the Bering Sea brought us 5 cents. 

Nothing was discarded from the codfish that had value to us. Salt 
cod tongues were for years considered a delicacy, especially on large oceangoing 
freighters where they were served with a cream sauce for breakfast. When the 
header had removed the head, it was dropped on deck behind him. There was a 
called the tongue cutter whose job it was to remove the so-called tongue. In 


fact, LE is the tongue and part of the lower jaw. It is all soft flesh with 


no bones. These were salted in barrels and allowed to cure for about two weeks, 
after which the tongues were dumped in the drain box and thoroughly washed to 
remove the accumulation of slime. Then the barrels were sent down into the hold 
and secured on top of the fish kenches. The tongue cutter was paid by the poun 
for his work and was not expected to perform other fish dressing duties. The 
tongue cutter on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON could pack 45 to 50 full 250 pound barre 
of tongues per season. 

To cut the tongue, the man sat on a bench with a sharp prong sticking 
up at the end in front of him. His feet straddled the bench. The fish head was 
Picked up with the left hand and speared on the spike, mouth away from him and 
head upside down. The spear caught the head on the belly side where the gills 
were. Then with a motion of the left hand to open the mouth, his double blade 
knife was thrust through the flesh of the lower jaw and the knife shoved away fr 
him. Next, he grabbed this flap of flesh with his left fingers and with a second 
knife cut, severed it from the head. It was a slow process, with the man requir 
to spend nearly one hour to cut a five gallon bucket of tongues. Still, it was 
worth the effort. 

At the time I am writing this story in 1980, ecology is one of the 
prime considerations. Nature is to be preserved and the damage done by man is to 
be held to the minimum. The codfishing practiced on the sailing vessels during 
a trip'to the Bering Sea far exceeds the conservation efforts of today. First th 
hook and line method of catching the fish resulted in very few other species 
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taken. In fact, it was normally quite a problem to catch enough other 

S to provide the necessary bait. Then the hooks and line did no damage 
}bottom. The fish were bled shortly after being caught and we produced . 
e from the bruises that are found on all the present day trawl caught 

We saved the body flesh, tongues and liver. The remaining portions of carcass 
feturned to the ocean the same day where they would be eaten by some other 

+ or the bottom. Thus the offal was returned to the food chain in the 

ters where the cod were caught. Today, by contrast, the large trawlers 
their heavy nets with cables and otter doors literally plow up the bottom, 
considerable ecological damage. 

‘The dress gang had many tasks to perform daily on the fishing grounds. 
ate breakfast at the second table if they individually desired to 

hat time, Should any man remain in his bunk for —e hours, especially 
had worked late the night before, he could get a mug up whenever he 
nd this would hold him until dinner. 

‘There was one man assigned as day man or éngine man. This relieved him 
lerable other duties of the remainder of the dress gang. However, he had 
he vessel pumped out morning and night, run the light plant to charge 
cies (or in the earlier years, it was called the "dynamo") which was 

a belt from the deck pump engine, and he had to run the pump whenever 
gang was washing down the deck, to tally fish as the dory fishermen 


on board, and other duties as delegated or assigned by the Captain. 


Captain's right hand man other than the splitter. 


t 
Wi 


The Widow Wind 


The HARRIET G, a two mast brigantine rigged vessel out of Anacorte 
was beginning the codfish season of 1909 anchored in Dublin Bay. A rugged 
Nova Scotian named Bob Firth was the captain and was well known for his skil 
at driving the crew to the utmost and as a result bringing home a profitable 
cargo of salt codfish. At this time, the vessel was owned by the Matheson 
Fisheries Co. My old friend Oscar Franson was in the schooner VEGA at the ti 


under Captain Peter Nelson, also in Dublin Bay. On this day in the spring, | 


weather was threatening and all of the vessel captains except Bob Firth had 


r 


held their dories on board that morning.’ There was almost no wind and as 
dories at that time were rowed by hand or sail, and the fish were on the 
inshore side of the vessel in more shallow water, they all went towads the 
shore or beach. On this morning, May 15, 1909, there was a sudden increase in 
the wind and instead of a very light air from the SW, there was soon a strong 
breeze from the SW. The dories were now mostly to leeward of the vessel and 
not capable of making it back on their own. : 

A few of the dories made it back to the HARRIET G, but many of the 
could not row the dories back against the high wind and increasing seas. Some 
the men anchored their dory in the hope the weather would moderate later in th 
However, the wind further adhatent and shortly the anchor chain and cable bro 
The vessel was then adrift. Capt. Firth made what sail he could and sailed th 
‘little vessel towards the beach, then along the shore just outside the line of 
breakers, picking up those dories and men that he could. 

The HARRIET H was a smart sailer and could be counted on to tack 
necessary, something ake of the ee fore and afters could not be depended o 
to do. Further, Capt. Bob was a down easter from Nova Scotia and was well scho 
in picking up dories from the fishing experience he gained in his youth when ff 
on the Grand Banks and Davis Strait. His seamanship was supurb, but in the end 
to apye up. Nine dories were not accounted for. Further sailing along the shor 


could cost the vessel itself in the heavy surf. He had twelve of the dories on 
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One dory fisherman made it to tha CITY OF PAPEETE and was taken on board. 

t dories drifted ashore through the heavy surf with only two of the men surviving. | 
two walked many miles to Cape Sarichef Lighthouse for shelter. The next day 

' Bob brought the vessel close to the beach and sent a dory with four men 

to look for the lost fishermen. They found eight dortab smashed to kindling 

he body of the first mate. 

The vessel continued fishing for the remainder of the season and returned 


- 


a °: tes in the fall with a small cargo of salt cod. 


— 


_ Inthe years I was in the Bering Sea I have seen'a repeat of the widow 


-, 


several times. I had the benefit of hindsight on my side. One day when I was 
* “ the NORDIC MAID, the 148 foot trawler fishing for king crab, a similar 
ence in weather transpired. This time in the afternoon the weather 

' turned warm and the air became clear so we could see ail of the mountains. 
e about due to go back to the cannery at False Pass for oil and water 


SO after the day turned nice I directed the crew to take the net on board 


at we were heading for the cannery. The crew-were quite irate to say the 
‘as this was the first time that year we had a "nice" day. However, we 


back for Unimak Pass. We were fishing on the west side of Amak Island 


The afternoon was very nice with a calm sea and sunshine. We 


IE 


/ - 

ded through Unimak Pass and thence northeast up the south side of Unimak 
a ; 
Well, by midnight the wind was a genuine howling gale. Next morning 


we even o'clock I called the DEEP SEA, another American trawler, to see 


was. He had just anchored under the lee shore of Amak Island with the 


1 over sixty knots. He spent the next three days at anchor and then 


© to port for oil while I spent the storm period tied to the cannery 


re 


the crew did net repair and other necessary tasks. When the storm J 
_My crew were rested and ready to go back to fishing, whereas the 


had to leave the fishing for oil. He wasted the period by not 


ng "The Widow Wind". 
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The Various Fishing Grounds 


Dublin Bay was the first point in Bering Sea that we considered wor 


while to make a fishing effort by launching the dories. From there we proceed 
in a north east direction along the coast towards Bristol Bay. All the way f 
Dublin Bay to about 35 miles south west of Amak Island was at some time produ 
for catching cod. Slime Bank produced good yields before the 1940's. Then th 
a gap where no cod were found until the vessels were at least 30 miles north ‘ 
Amak Island. Cod like sandy bottom and all around Amak Island chara is oll 
cod could be found. The Black Hill, Nelson Lagoon, Port Moller, Bear River, ( 
Savin (Seniavin), Hillocks, Preacher's Rock, Port Heiden, and some years as f 
half way to Ugashik. From there the general progression was off-shore to whet 
you could see Cape Constantine,next to a location off Hagemeister Island, and 
there in a south west direction to the Middle Grounds,a shoal on the north sit 
the gulley that extends southwest from Bristol Bay. It was not always prod C 
at all of these tocations, but over the many years that codfishing was corti 
in Bering Sea, all of these locations had yielded good daily fishing catches F 
time. : 

The old time fishermen always remembered some place where each of th 
experienced good fishing in the past and suggested to the Captain that they co 
do better there. Seldom would a vessel retrace the route, it was lui in the 
ion indicated. Why? I do not know other than is was not done as long as the | 
had been established. There was to be no variation. Father had good catches 
so called *Middle Grounds’, in fact this is where he set the all time record f 
one day's catch of over 16,850 fish. on July 24, 1933. The previous and followit 
days were almost as good also. That year there were many days with over 10,00 
July 24 also set another record when Dan ‘see kaed caught 1051 fish. 


Every year was not as good as 1933 however. That season there was t 


WAWONA, AZALEA. WN. H.SMITH, and LOUISE as well as the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. Th 


“Headed dories-returning to-the schooner. The two left pictures the fisherman has his dory tied 
of the vessel and is ready to pew the fish on board. The man standing on the schooner will hol 
in the proper position opposite the open fish port even though the dory bounces aroung in the | 

, All pictures on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, 
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five schooners on the grounds. The codfish have fins and tails and accordingly ¢ 
and do swim from place to place.as the feed moves or shows¢ With five vessels thei 
is a far better chance for all vessels to secure a good season's catch than was 
after the war, ie, 1946 and later when the C.A.THAYER was alone on the banks. 
vessel's captain keeps track as best he can of the location of all the other vesse 
and if they or any one of them moves at the end of the day. Such a move can indie 
ate the vessel is seeking better grounds and the fishing where he left was not good 
On the other hand if the fleet remain in the same position for several days, this 
an indication to all others that there is excellent fishing. When there is only o 
vessel on the banks, that Captain has to do all the prospecting with no assistance 
‘from another vessel. In other words each vessel provides catch information to oth 
just by visual observation. After 1932 or thereabouts the vessels were equipped 
first with wireless and later with voice telephone. The Captains could exchange 
information, however, there were times when the stories concerning fishing that 
were oaseed from one vessel to another were of the first order. Nevertheless, by 
vocal inflections and otherwise, it was most often possible to decipher what each 
Captain said. Secrets could not be kept long if another vessel oe in sight. 
Some of the identifiable reasons for cod at a location were as follows: 
On the Port Moller banks we found large numbers of small flounders in the stomachs 
of the cod, at Bear River on the north east side of the entrance to Port Moller an 
somewhat inshore from the usual fishing depths there were large numbers of eulachon 
(oolichan), a smelt like fish that was spawning in the ocean surf; on the Middle 
Ground in August there was a prevelance of a small creature we called Sea Mice, th 
was about two inches long and very watery. This later creature lived in the sa 
but at this time of the year they came out of the sand in search of a partner fort 
breeding season. Naturally, any self respecting codfish would immediately recogniz 
the prospects of a good mug up and scoff off as many as he or she could hold. The 


stomachs of the cod were gorged with these creatures. That did not stop the cod 


SS. SS SS SS 055 
S, Ray Press standing in a dory. : 


from taking the baited hook of the fisherman, evidently, the more food in the cod's 
stomach, the more anxious he is to take on more. In fact it was common to catch ac 
with the tail of another fish protruding from his mouth. The cod were so hungry the 
even had several pieces of food in the mouth and took the baited hook. Apparently 
it was the practice of the fish to hold food in the mouth until enough of that in 


stomach had digested so more could be swallowed. 


We had special names for some of the locations. There is a large volcanic 
crater north east of Port Moller named Veniaminof Crater. On the Bering Sea side 
there are several ridges extending from near the crater down toward the north west 
with deep canyons between. The canyons are normally full of snow or ice during the 
summer season while the ridges are bare. We called this five finger mountain for 
the five white valleys that show. Then to the north east farther is black peak. 
This configuration consisted ée one large rock outcropping about two thirds of the 
tance up the mountain and perhaps a dozen smaller ones near the foot of the slope. 
We called this'preacher's rock' from the resemblance of the large upper one to the 
preacher in his pulpit, and the lower rocks to the congregation. At least this 
designation made it easily i@enti fiable and therefore an important point from which 
to take bearings. A hadiine tokees could allow the captain to find the same small 
fishing spot the next season. Further it should be remembered that most of the time 
the tops of the mountains could not be seen because of the cloud cover and only the 
lower slopes were visible. Wigther’ the use of observations on the sun were not 
normally available again because of clouds. 

There was some correlation between the depth of water and the size of fish 
caught. More often than not those on the vessel in the dress gang wanted to keep the 
vessel anchored in deep water sae depths approaching 30 fathoms while the fishermen | 
ciakaal the fish in shore were just as large as those off shore. There was some 
merit to both claims. While the fish might be larger in the deep water the fishing 
was more difficult and the catch fewer fish. In shallow water the men most often 
found more fish and this more than made up for the reduction in size. It was the 


total tons of fish landed in Poulsbo that counted in the end. 
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7 Sea Storms 


Bering Sea has the reputation for dishing out bad weather. We fished 
orth side of the peninsula and most of the time were not over twenty 


ff shore. The mountains down the center of the peninsula caused severe 


conditions where we were. The low pressure centers or storms all came 


yest of us and with great gusto. There was no appreciable advance notice 


“<o 
« 


a”, 
LE 


through the weather service even in the last days I was there when 


. 


king crabs with the trawler NORDIC MAID. With the schooners we did not 
1¢ 
radio to listen for weather. The most common storm came from the 


east and there were two distinct types: the dry southeaster and the wet 
The first was clear and the mountains were visible while during the latter 
were some rainy periods but more of the time it was just heavy overcast 
y mist. The amount of rain was seldom sufficient that we could catch 
Sater. This would have been good for washing clothes as it was much 


shan that in our tanks. 


Other storms were from the northeast, southwest, and northwest, always 
ers of the compass. The northwest storm, especially those before 
£ June, could be most severe. This was the storm that the oldtimers 
e m Dt fear of, due partially to the severity and also to the fact that 


as directly astern of us. Should the anchor chain break during a storm, 


ld be necessary to immediately set sail. With a northwest and the vessel 


he Black Hill on the northeast side of Snapper Island, it might not be 
. 


@ to clear land on either tack. The idea of sailing behind the island 


; considered of worthy of another thought. It was too dangerous, although 


sailed through that passage under favorable conditions. There is ample 
mt 
ut with a sailing vessel in a storm and with poor visibility, this is 


(ji. 
the question. Further danger in a northwest storm is that if the chain 


tea, 


the vessel will swing broadside to the sea, whence, there will be havoc 


The seas will come over the rail and with all the gear we had on deck, 


: not be possible for men to go there to set the sails. Also, a half set 
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er those conditions may rip itself apart before it can be fully hoisted. 
pring of 1928 the CHARLES R. WILSON under Captain J.J. Kelly experienced 
yblem and Andy Shields reported to me that the vessel was nearly lost 
nil was made, Naturally, the sail must be reefed, and if this is not 
ore the storm had gained full force, this would require considerable 

al time and effort. Meanwhile, the vessel was drifting towards the lee 
d shipping one sea after another across the deck. They finally made 

che WILSON and were able to stand to the northeast. Further, should the 
211 off on the wrong tack when the chain parted, she might not tack under 
ditions and in this case it would be necessary to "wear ship", that is, 
9x in layman's terms, make the maneuver by going to leeward until the 
led on the other tack and then coming further around and up into the 

ch the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON this was always the case. I never saw that 
k, it was always jib ship. Hopefully there would be room. 

k to the storm. Normally all that was necessary was to give the 
hain to be sure she did not drag. This required the windlass to 
shat is, to disengage the lock on the main shaft so the wildcat drum 
ed, allowing more chain to go out. Fine, except it also meant 
brake had to stop the wildcat and hold it until the locks were 
ged and the devil claw attached for additional retention. Sometimes 


ee 


th and go if we could get all secured again. One time on the SOPHIE 


~~ 
= 


we gave her all the chain we could and as soon as the drum was stopped, 
he devil claw on. This was held with several turns of heavy rope 
ee nive beam on the vessel. It also had a turnbuckle in it so 

et up tight. The vessel took the chain and before she had drifted 
hten it up, the above described devil claw was placed on. Before we 


indlass the vessel surged back on the extra chain and broke the 


claw, meanwhile slipping the windlass drum. She took about 


mM chain on the one surge. We did manage to get the locks engaged 
Fe 


*xt heave and all held. The devil claw was retrieved from where it 


the hawse pipe. Working fast, we got it back where it belonged 
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a tough condition to require the anchor gear to perform. We drifted several 
miles that day, but as the wind was from the northeast, we had ample sea 
to leeward without fear of going ashore. SOPHIE CHRISTENSON carried nearl 
fathoms of chain on the port anchor, the anchor weighing 3000 pounds and the 
chain was 1 5/8" stud link. When a vessel drags anchor with that amount of 
chain, the conditions have to be severe. Several days later when we hove a 
again, we found the majority of the chain shining like a new silver dollar. 
Dragging it over the bottom had removed all the rust. 

One morning on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON with Father, we were someplac 
between Black Hill and Nelson Lagoon. Father had the fishermen remove the 
engines from the dories for fear we might lose some dories from the davits. 
One had been smashed just before breakfast. He was worried about the vessel 
dragging and took compass bearings on the mountains every few minutes. At 
point he found the bearings had changed by over a point, that is, 114°. I 
saw this much concern from him. After about an hour, I discovered that one 0 
the fishermen had lashed his engine to the binnacle stand. Each engine had a 
fixed magnet in the flywheel to make the magneto or spark. This magnet pulle 
the compass card. When I removed the engine to a more distant location the — 
vessel recovered all the ground lost by dragging. Father was relieved no end 
This was the only time I saw a sailing vessel regain distance to windward in 
storm, even though it was caused by the engine magnets. 

The severity of the storms lessened as the season wore on until by 
the last of June we could anticipate three or more days of fishing before ano} 
storm came through with enough violence to prevent launching of the dotieaa 
However, during the period of the summer solstice, centering around June 21, 
we could always anticipate a storm of more severity than others before or af 


that date. Then after the middle of July, the approach of fall was on us. 


The days did not shorten immediately but there was no doubt the season was 
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> aclose. By the 21st of August, it was difficult to fish half of 


with the result that very seldom did a schooner remain this late. 


‘But back to the routine of the day on the vessel. On stormy days, 
2s remained on board. If there had been three or more days of good to 
2 

3, after breakfast on this stormy day the fishermen were not to 


‘They were a tired bunch of men. There was very little activity all 


the captain decided to make a berth. This did occur, but more often 
vi 3 
revious days were poor. Generally after dinner some of the men would 


a deck of cards and the games begin. In the aft cabin the games were 
nd pinochle. The stakes might be a pair of gloves for the best of three 


h two people. Never high enough to result in one person gaining a 

mount of loot from the cards. In the foc's'le there was often a 
~ 33] 

cer with higher stakes. There was no money on board and no credit. 


had to pay up with goods from the slop chest. Someone would have a set 


- ot 
the like were the medium of exchange. The winner had to accept these 
a 
nker. All in all, there were no large losers and great care was 


ith him and act as banker. A wool shirt, a pair of jeans, socks, 


lan fishing. However, the splitter on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, Carrigan 
‘ 1 


y the Captain to make sure the game of poker did not become more | 
¢ ’ 

| 
-, had a weakness for the cards. He would come to Father and draw | 


the slop chest and go forward. Nothing was returnable. On his 
Re hours later, we all checked him for what he was carrying | 
Biack had run. Never did we catch him with anything under his 
tes the other hand a good amount of guffawing from the other aft 

g how he had been cleaned out. 


pre 
‘e were tasks that had to be done. Once a month or more often, the 
; 
had to be refilled. We had a hand pump and the men took turns 


a tb. 


'to draw gas from the below deck tanks and fill the deck one. To 


the lubricating oil by pouring it from a fifty-five gallon steel 
i or 


sd a mixture of one part lub oil to eight to ten parts gasoline. 
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Eight hundred gallons of gas was a good quantity to pump and then add two 
barrels of oil. The rolling of the vessel had it mixed before the drum wal 
empty. The vessel never quit rolling. 

The SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was the largest vessel in the Bering Sea cod 
fleet and as such was looked on by Father as the most comfortable one to liv 
Not so. She was the worst one for rolling that I was ever on. The wait 
such as C.A. THAYER and CHARLES R. WILSON could lay like a duck while the big 
SOPHIE was doing her stuff. I think this was due to loading improperly. Sh 
being the largest, was not burdened so heavily with salt on the start or wit 
at the end of the season. The result was that she had the highest G. M. 
This is a measure of the distance vertically between the metacentric center, 
center of bouyancy and the center of gravity. The larger this figure the % 
quicker the vessel would right herself from a roll. It is good to be nice am 
stable, but too much makes life very uncomfortable. In other words, she was 
stiff. When she was in the lumber trade and loaded with a deck load fifteen! 
feet high, then she behaved like a doll. The rolling was slow, both the digg 
Ment by the sea and the return. Not so slow though as to cause doubt that s| 
might roll over on her side. 

SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was also the lightest construction of our fleet 
Hall Brothers constructed fine vessels for the intended trade of freighting 
lumber. This commodity when well stowed is one solid mass and acts with ine 
hull together as a unit. With codfishing the case was far different. Neith 
the salt or the cured fish were rigid. When the vessel was at anchor, I hav 
stood on the stern looking forward as the vessel would rise in the bow and th 
the stern while a large swell passed under her. It was amazing how much the 
hull would bend. I remember sighting on a mark on the main mast and anothal 
the extreme forward part of the foc's'le head. I stood still. The mark ont 
mainmast would go up and down over one foot from the line of sight from ny ey 
to the bow. Also, the movement was evident on the top of the bulwarks or rai 


amidships. The top timber was cut in a scarf. The ends of the adjacent timb 


would open and close the crack by at least one inch in movement. We always 
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ed new crew members not to sit on the top of the rail in rough weather. 


Tt place where the movement was noticeable was the water pipe from the 

ater tank in the forward hold to the galley. The pipe passed through the 
on the underside of the beams, secured with straps. At times the pipe 
slide forth and back in the straps several inches. 

_ Stormy weather was also the time for clothes washing. If there was 

wet southeaster we could collect the water that drained off the top of the 
ifter it had rained enough to wash the deck clean. Another place for 

* water was where it dripped from the mast or boom. These caught 


in and it ran down the mast and was clean. Good for clothes but not for 


Other times I have seen the bad weather continue for days on end, 

ly with no end. Time was slow with little to do. Then we had one 

in who was a jewel. Alfred Todnem, by official name. He came from the 
Stavenger, Norway, and as nearly all the men had a nickname, his was 

r. Few in the crew knew his proper name. Well, when tempers started 

in the foc's'le for whatever reason, he would break out his accordion 
ike up some sort of tune. Music being nonexistent from any other source, 
S were most welcome. He enjoyed Norwegian music like the polkas or 

a Whatever arguments there had been soon faded into the past while 


those in the foc's'le room sat and listened. There were years when 


Ise had a guitar also. 
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Shumagin Islan 


Kvichak Bay 


| Fresh Water 


iq There was no running fresh water on the codfish schooners. Both the 


and cabin had a small stove with a three to five gallon coffee pot on top fill 
with water for washing. The coffee pot had a large bottom and tapered in to t 
| This was ideal for the vessel could roll all she wanted and the water would n 
i spill. The pot was securely lashed to the stove to prevent it moving. A comm 
or water bucket was not satisfactory as it would occasionally spill on a heavy 
and the water would put out the fire in the stove, make steam and all in all a 
mess. Thus the large coffee pot for the water. There was a dipper hanging on 
I wall behind the stove for dipping out the hot water. Each man had his own por 
} covered wash basin. He would dip out a pint or so of water, set the wash basin 
| bench or table and then wash his hands and face. The dirty water was dumped i 
| 
empty five-gallon paint bucket and the wash basin returned to the proper place 
| a nail on the bulkhead. His towel was placed on a higher nail or a clothes lin 
| it would dry. The bucket of dirty water was dumped overboard whenever it becar 
Hi enough. There was no fresh water available for clothes washing except for the 
i) His clothes, table cloth and dish towels had to be kept clean. The crew carri 
sufficient clothes to change to a clean outfit occasionally. 
if We also washed the ship down each morning from bow to stern with sez 
i 
i | from the deck pump. On each side of the galley we had several wood barrels las 
down. They stood on end and the top was left open. There was also a small ' 
| plug at the bottom so the barrel could be drained without unlashing it and ac 


cover was made to fit each one. These barrels were used to freshen up salt p 


salt fish, and corned beef. They were filled with clean sea water twice daily 


was also one barrel for the cook to use the water to rinse out the grounds fr 


er. 


coffee pots and other dirty pots, this being followed with a rinse of fresh 


There was no refrigeration so salt preserved food was carried. 


The meat and fish were soaked from one to three days in sea water DI 
cooking. Only the salt fish were soaked, the fresh caught fish never required 


Potatoes were also washed in sea water. In other words, sea water was used wi 
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to save on fresh water stored in tanks and so precious. 


The fresh water was stored on the vessel in several iron or steel tanks, 
By deck and some on deck. Those below deck were connected by pipes to a hand 
the galley. The pipe entered the tank at the top and extended to the bottom 
| that if the pipe broke from the working of the vessel, the tank of water 
be lost. The tanks were painted on the inside with a heavy coat of cement. 
applied when the tanks were first installed and renewed at about three 
lar intervals. It was made by mixing Portland cement and water to a paint- 
istency. A man entered the tank through the man hole and applied a coating 
} inside surfaces with a large paint brush. This coat had been allowed to 
filled entirely full of water at the dock and then this water discarded. 
da second time with water for the trip just before departure. 
of the tanks were equipped with internal baffles or splash plates and 
would roll, the water surged through holes in these plates. The baffles 

e water from surging violently from one end of the tank to the other and 
ipturing the tank. The tanks were never filled over 90% full, leaving 
: for an air cushion. There was also a large vent pipe connected at the 
h tank somewhere near the center. The net result was that the water was 
ant agitation in an atmosphere of fresh air. This kept the water so well 
had the same sparkle as a mountain stream. When water is stored in this 
ill never sour. Water stored in tightly stoppered wood casks, on the other 
mot have this aeration and will usually sour and spoil within a month. 
early-day explorers lost fresh water through improper storage in tightly 
ks. They did not have steel tanks available to use as we did. The 
‘of aerated fresh water has contributed greatly to the comfort and 
joard ships in more recent years. 
my of the codfish schooners stopped in Lost Harbor when first entering 
lak Pass where they rigged up the deck and hung the dories out in the 
m this was complete they took the empty barrels ashore in the dories 

> 
sre filled from mountain stream, taken back on board and emptied into 


ks so all tanks were full before fishing started. 
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By the Fourth of July most of the codfish schooners had been on the 
for two months and the water supply was by then running low. The SOPHIE CHRI’ 
was one exception to this general statement for she had sufficient for the ent 
voyage. Also the C.A.THAYER after the war and the CHARLES R.WILSON on the ye 
was on her in 1938. However for most vessels there were not sufficient tanks. 
early July we might be mn the Middle Grounds and about 125 miles from shore. | 
a fresh NE breeze makes the sea too rough for fishing so the "Qld Man" heaves | 
anchor and orders all sails set-- course SExE for the Hillocks. We sailed all 
and by night or dusk at 9:30 P.M. we were off the Hillocks where we anchored f 
night. Next morning at first light---say 3:00 A.M. we again hove the anchor < 
aii sails, heading to the east and closer to shore. We cruised along the beack 
day, just far enough off shore to feel safe, looking for the mouth of the river 
Finally we found it at dusk about five miles to the SW from where it had been o 
previous year. This is normal as the river mouth shifts forth and back along ft 
We anchored for the night only three miles off shore and due to the closeness 4 
watch was maintained for the night. Should the wind have switched to the N We 
hard, we would have been in a dangerous position. Fortunately this did not hap 

The next morning breakfast was at 4:00 A.M. as usual. Immediately af 
wards, the dories were launched, filled with empty barrels. We took these asho: 
above the high tide line where we had to dig a hole in the small river bed to be 
to bail out water.This time the barrels were filled by bailing water from the si 
river and pouring it into the barrels through a funnel and strainer. We did not 
want any feathers or other foreign material in our water supply. As soon as th 
barrel was filled, the crew began the task of rolling them down the beach, inte 
dories, back the three miles to the vessel, hoisting them on board and dumping i 
the vessel's tanks. We were fortunate this time and at the end of one day had 2 
the tanks full again. 

As soon as everyone was back on board, we hove the anchor, just before 
sunset, set all sails to a gentle NE breeze and proceeded back to the Middle Cr 


The return trip took one day and two nights, so the whole operation for water 
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days time. However, the first day was too rough to fish anyway so we 
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The Season Progresses And The Vessel Moves Along T 
Banks 


Fishing was first tried in Dublin Bay many years while other times 
first launching of the dories occured on the Slime Bank or even north of Sn 
Island, (Amak Island). When the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. was first founded 
JOHN A on the first trip in 1911 never entered Bering Sea. Rather Captain G 
fished on the south side of the Shumagin Islands and on west along the south 
of Unimak Island. Dory fishing was conducted to the south and east of Simec 
Island, called Simeonofski by the fishermen, and from there west in the bighi 
Shumagin Islands and Sanak, thence on the south side of Sanak Bank and betwe 
Sanak Island and Unimak Island. This order of notation was not necessarily 1 
order of progression as Hans Olson known among the codfishermen as ‘Souredous 
often told stories about the spring fishing off Cape Lutke and Cape Lazaref. 
the years that followed the captains decided to migrate into the Bering Sea 
the season, sometimes near mid season. Finally all of the fishing for codfi: 
south of the penninsula was given up and all fishing conducted on the nore 

Near the turn of the century there were many shore stations in the 
Shumagin Islands where winter fishing was conducted and the fish delivered t 
shore station every day. This fishery deminished until by 1930 the natives 4 
in the Shumagins reported they could not catch enough codfish for their own p 
use. The schooner/dory fishing came to an end also by the early 1910's for : 
reason south of Bering Sea or on the Pacific side. 

By the late 1910's the first place wetreces were launched was 
Sea. Whether it be Dublin Bay, Slime Bank, or farther north east, there was 


telling if the cod would be present on the day the schooner was there. Accoj 


’ 


there was much moving around from one place to another in search of better fi 
If the dories came back to the vessel’ at 9:00 A.M. or earlier without more t 
an average of fifty fish each, the fishermen would be held in until all had re 


Someone might not returm on time so the Captain would'set the jib'. This was 


signal for all dories to return immediately. Then the dories were hoisted on 
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after which the anchor was weighed, sail hoisted, and the vessel moved to % 
location. If the wind were from the wrong direction, naturally we couldn 
We might have to wait until later in the day and the wind changed before 
the move. The moving was called ‘making a berth'. 

While I have seen some cod caught in Dublin Bay, it was more of 
not passing up any place as the Captain never returned here after proceed: 
line of coast. Why? That was the rule and rules having been made many yeé 
were adhered to for no other reason. The first location where good fishi 
while I was there was on the southwest corner of the Slime Bank near Cape 
One year Father caught over 80,000 fish there on Slime Bank before procee 
of Snapper Island. It should be noted that the fishermen referred to the 
of northeast along the coast as north, and the opposite direction as soutt 
Snapper Island there is shallow water and mud so no codfish were caught 
or more miles on either side of the island. Accordingly, the passage fro 
of the island to the north side was a long jump and required a strong 


in one day. Further, when passing the island the wind often would veer to 
corner of the compass. Thee. ancte you might start off from Slime Bank wit 
southeaster and have it die out entirely when off the island or the wind! 
veer into the northeast which was then dead ahead. 

The best years we sent vessels to Bering Sea there were few if 
caught south of this island. For some reason not known to us there were 
the abundance of fish in different locations. For instance, up until abo 
some of the companies, but not ce Pacific Coast Codfish Co operated short 
in the Shumagin Islanda and on the island of Sanak. These were very profi 
many years, but then the supply of fish deminished until by 1950 the res: 
difficulty in catching enough fish for their own table use. The decline d 
occur in one year but over many seasons with only a few stations remainin 
and these few deminishing in number until the end about 1925. Similar a 


occured on Slime Bank although not as drastic. There were always some f. 


Slime Bank. Upper; The schooner is fully loaded and ready to head home, The flag flying and i 
of the way up indicate the captain had called the dories in. The extreme deep condit 


the deck is almost awash indicate she is full of fish and no more room. Lower; left, C 
Lower right Capt. Charlie Poss. 
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Well, back to the schooners. It was very seldom that a vessel remait 
the same spot for more than three days of fishing. It appeared that the offa 
arged overboard at one location caused the cod to depart elsewhere. Small mo 
berths were made as the conditions warranted, at times being only three to 
miles. One method during good weather was after the dories were hoisted on be 
for the night, to heave the anchor and drift with the tide. The tidal current 
at a rate of several knots during those days each month when the largest tid i 
Thus we experienced no difficulty in drifting five miles in one evening, but ¢ 
the direction of the tidal current. 

In a good weather year the vessel would launch dories up to /0 times 

,and other years they would be hard pressed to get them out 55 times. However, 
the season wore on we moved up the line in the northeast direction. 

May, the first month we fished, there would be one or two days of 
good enough to launch the dories in a row and then a like number or more of sto 
days. Some years we got in at least part of 20 days while other years there mi 
be no more than 10. This also depended on what day of the month the vessel arr 
on the banks. As the season progressed the weather would improve greatly and t 
month of June was generally the best for weather. We could look for many days wh 
it was calm which was ideal. The storms were less frequent and of shorter dural 
The first week of July was very often poor weather or even so stormy we could 1 
launch dories more than twice in the week. This was almost the begining of the | 
season. June had to produce fish or there would not be a trip worthy of record 
The end of June had to see more than 50% of the anticipated cargo and even up t 
60%. This was the month that paid off best. 

By mid season many of the vessels had to take time off from fi shine a 
go for fresh water. That is described elsewhere. We continued to progress alon 
the coast toward Bristol Bay and generally found fish. Some seasone we went as 
north as Port Heiden. When fishing played out there, the Captain had a real 
He would normally not retrace his path back to Hillocks,Cape Seniavin, or even? 


Moller. For some reason this was not done. It might have worked out O.K. Howe 
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the direction of move was to the west so the vessel was off Hageimester Island or 


thereabouts. Other times the Captain went to the Middle Grounds. This was on the 


west side of the gulley. If fish were found there, they would be in quantity, but | 
then again you might not be fortunate enough to find them. I think they were always 


there at that time of year, but if you missed them by tem miles, you might as well 


forget the whole thing. These fish were. feeding on traveling feed and moved consid- 


rable distance some days. When fishing there, you might have to move several miles 


every other day just to keep up with them. Should you move in the wrong direction 


that was too bad. 


July was therefore a month of searching for good grounds. The weather | 
could be counted on to be generally good and should give 22 to 28 days when the 


dories could be launched. However, the season was already turning, the days were 


shortening and the calm periods were fewer although normally not so rough as to 


greatly effect the dories. 


August was a month to treat as a gift should you be so fortunate as to 


find good fishing. The weather was still on the good side but the problem was to 


‘find fish. By now the hold should be nearing the. full mark, or that point where 


you had hoped to fill it. On the larger schooners the hold was never actually 


completely filled. The vessel could not float that much. But the salt should be 


nearly consumed. Further the men were becoming tired of the long grind. Many of 


them were anxious to get back to port, especially those who did not have a family 


but spent all their pay day immediately. For the Captain and some of the crew who 


wanted to make the best of everything, this was the time to continue. All the bills 


had been paid and whatever was caught now was the profit. 
If the Captain were able to find fish, the vessel might remain on the banks 


until August 20, however this was the exception. Other times they headed for home 


the first week in August. Several days of bad weather combined with poor fishing 


was enough to discourage them and set the scene for terminating the fishing. I do 


not know of any vessel that remained into September. It was the time we were tired. 
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Japanese Invasion Of Bering Sea 


The Japanese started offshore fishing of the rich grounds of thi 


portion of the Bering Sea sometime in the late 1920s. Andy Shields repor 
when he was a crew member on the CHARLES R. WILSON in 1928 that he was alo 
a Japanese trawler. They were operating as a two boat team, that is, one 
launched the net and payed out one of the tow warps. The other vessel 
alongside and attached their cable to the other side. When the net was tal 
in, one of the boats reléased the other's line after the net was hauled u 
the lead boat proceeded to take all the fish aboard. Should that vessel bi 
full, the other vessel would take all the fish. Andy reported there were 
codfish and flounder and very little else. The fish were delivered to a m 


ship on the grounds every day. 7 


* 


Sometime later the Japanese brought a mother ship to the Bering | 
fitted out with six or eight 35 (approximate) foot open boats and king crab 


tangle nets. The first season I was in the Bering Sea, 1934, the Japanese 


there with both trawler and king crab mother ships. These were somewhat t 
to us. The noise from the engines of the trawlers had an adverse effect on 
codfish taking the baited hooks, and the strings many miles’ long of tangle 
were a constant problem to the dory fishermen as the dory anchor would becor 
fouled in the net. Sometimes the fisherman could retrieve his anchor and ij 
process haul up a portion of tangle net from which he removed all the crab: 
could reach. Other times our fishermen would drift into a net and lose a 
Father did not appreciate this. 

One day in 1934, Father had the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON anchored off C¢ 
Seniavin and the fishermen were out fishing. A Japanese te Bes ship with m 
cadets came alongside, launched a small boat and came over with two of ficers 
decked out in gold braid from head to toe and ed or four cadets. At the 
moment Father was out in one of the dories testing out an engine he had rep 
when the Japanese came on board without having first obtained permission. F 


was soon back and demanded that they "get the hell off my ship". They wante 
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y one cadets over armed with cameras and note pads to “inspect the 


ire". Again Father said "hell no, and get the hell off my ship". 


¥ 


y they left. Father was quite adamant about this, as up to that time 
| ’ 


se had not put up a successful pack of salt codfish and he was not 

give them the lesson, as they would then ‘ship salt codfish into the U.S. 
price than the Americans could produce it. ~- When Father reported this 
§. Coast Guard, they indicated that they, that is, the Coast Guard, could 


situation. 


The Coast Guard also informed Father the Japanese were making a survey 
St, and in the future to be more courteous with the foreigners. Father 
s about the Japanese which had a slightly different tact than 


juard. After all, Father was attempting to earn a living by fishing, 
7 


‘men in the Coast Guard were paid from tax monies collected from Father 
ermen regardless of whether the fishermen could make a living. 


3 battle continued for many years, Father remaining polite only to 


- ~ 


lat the Coast Guard would bring mail and adoctor when needed. Little 


ealize that without the fishermen there would be no need for the 


and those officers would then have been unemployed. 
- 


1935 the Japanese were back again with the king crab mother ship but 


= 


any trawlers. However, they did bring another scientific vessel 
We found them setting gill nets in the eastern portion of the Bering 


red salmon school up before entering the rivers. This was to 
‘ + 


ther they could undertake a high seas fishery for salmon bound 
“¢ 


s of Bristol Bay. This was the forerunner of the Japanese predatory 
‘3 


Bristol Bay red salmon. Secretary of State Cordell Hull was not 


‘the American concern. Americans were not allowed to fish in those 

for if this were allowed, the authorities could not exercise 
After the end of World War II the Japanese demonstrated how 
could be. 

‘a4 

in the Bering Sea during the 1938 season, this time on the 

¥ and Knute Pearson (Dempsey) was captain. We were fishing outside 
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Port Moller the latter part of May, and the Japanese were all around us and thet 
was a large Japanese cannery steamer anchored somewhat offshore from us. 

I remember one incident especially. It was a day we considered too 
rough to launch our dories, although the Japanese mother ship had launched the 
35 footers that pick up the tangle nets. Sometime after our supper at 4:00 P.M. 
one of the Japanese boats came alongside and by hand signs they began begging f 
food. Their hands went first to the stomach, then the mouth, with a finger 
pointing inside, then with outstretched hands in 2 begging motion. The sequence 
was repeated several times. We gave them pie and several ives of bread, andt 
brought happy smiles to their faces. Apparently they were also cold, as their 
boat had been out since early in the morning and there was no cabin or heat. for 
food they had a small charcoal burner on the stern where they cooked some flound 
and small crabs that had become entangled in their crab nets. Otherwise there 
no indication that they had any other food. 

Then on the night of May 24, Father sent his most famous message: 
BERING SEA COVERED WITH JAPANESE: FISHING BOATS AND NETS NORTH OF BLACK HILLS. 

NO CUTTERS AROUND. WE HAVE GOD GIVEN INSTINCT TO SHOOT STRAIGHT. PLEASE SHIP 
DOZEN HIGH POWERED RIFLES, PLENTY OF AMMUNITION. DUPLICATE FOR WILSON. 

Naturally. everyone with a radio telephone intercepted the message and 
those of us on the WILSON heard the boats repeating the message on down the coast. 
The word reached Seattle via the other boats long before the cannery in Bristol 
Bay had relayed it to the Alaska Communications network. The result in Seattle 
was fantastic. The Seattle newspapers carried the story and at least that 
portion of the message dealing with guns and ammunition. The Coast Guard vowed 
there would be no guns sent to Alaska and that they could handle anything. 

George Shields in the Seattle office was well aware of what it was 
all about, much more so than the Coast Guard officers. Then when the news spread 
through the papers and radio, several letters came to the office from men who 


desired to sign on for the "one man war". All of these were shown to the 


newspapers and they printed the story, each day with more flavor and in more 
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detail. To this the Coast Guard made it more emphatic that they would not 
tolerate guns being shipped out of Seattle. To all of this the Alaska Fishermen's 
Union officers supported vocally Father's position: "get rid of the Japs". There 
was even a question of examining the suitcases and sea bags of the salmon 
fishermen going to Bristol Bay by steamer. 

The story made the national headlines and the adverse effect on the 
retail sales of Japanese goods in the U.S. was very noticeable. neers at this 
time the Japanese were not in full favor with the American peoplé because of 
the atrocities being perpetrated against some of the people in the sgtan countries 
then being taken over by Japan. The net result was that desired by Father, namely 
the Japanese removed their fishing fleets from the eastern portion of the Bering 
Sea. Father won out. The history accounts and the memories of those active on 
the waterfront in the late 1930s eihtaatia one chapter on "The One Man War Against 
Japan". 

After the end of hostilities in the war with Japan, there were several 
treaties drawn up and signed by both parties. Our great State Department gave 
= to the Japanese what they could not get in 1935-38 by fishing effort and 
exploration or the war effort. The pen is mightier than the sword. Thus began 
the incursion of the foreign fishing fleets off the shores of Alaska. Immediately 
after the War, Father attempted to gather the West Coast fishing industry behind 
him to stop the foreigners before they attained a foothold. The fishermen 
reiterated that they were not going to fight Shields' War, that the foreigners 
would never be seen on the coast of Washington and Oregon. How little did they 
realize the size of the foreign fleets that would appear on our local shores 
and completely decimate the fishery until finally Congress enacted the 200 


mile fishing limit. The State Department is still willing to give the foreigners 


the lion's share. 
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SOPHIE CHRISTENSON’S Squaresail 


Father became captain of the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in 1933 and this was 


first experience on the codfish grounds of Bering Sea. He discovered through 
experience in both 1933 and 1934, that the vessel had to be moved nay 
fishing grounds and the preferable time was after all the dories were on boardl 
the night._ Further, it required most of the fishermen to set one or more of th 
large fore and aft sails which were required to make even a small move of three 
five miles. Likewise, a sizable crew, generally from the dress gang were needed 
to lower the sail and make up the canvas in a tight roll on the boom and gaff. 
: 
Father decided during the winter of 1934-35 to install a standing yard on the fo 
This rig had been done on some of the larger schooners in years before when they 
were engaged in the offshore lumber trade. Father already had all the necessary 
iron work for slinging the bata that he had purchased years before from Nieder | 
Marcus at.a time when they were scrapping other sailing vessels. " 
The new yard was accordingly made along with two sails, one for each sg: 
The yard was seventy five feet long, having been turned by the Spar Manufacturinj 
Co in Ballard and the sails were made in our own sail loft in Poulsbo. The idea 
worked fine as Father and Harry Oosterhuis, the night watchman could set and sec 
the sail (s) without other assistance. The sail was made with one side secured t 
a steel wire stretched from the crosstrees to the deck on each side of the mast, 
the lower end being secured to the fife rail that was constructed at the mast, | 
these two wires were paratiet to the mast for the full height and about 10 inches 


a 


The yard ‘ee slung about five feet below the crosstrees. On each side of the ste 
ing yard there were Py series of steel hoops that could slide along the yard. 
top edge of the sail was lashed to these hoops and could be set by hadignk the 
out along the yard similar to a draw drape in a house. The sail was secured 
(furled) likewise by drawing the top end back to the mast. Then there were othel 


lines that went around the sail, being fastened to the steel wire at the 1/4, 1/2 


and 3/4 points so they could squeeze the bunch of hanging canvas tight along 
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al wire. There was also a ratline type ladder secured with one end of each 
a 
n ez h wire so a man could climb up and make additional securings. 


With the use of the squaresail, Father and the watchman could set this sail 


additional help from the rest of the crew. Thereby - Father could make.a berth 


miles, especially to leeward without other help other than for hoisting 


or which required the day man to “run the engine and one man in the chain 
x 


© stow the chain as it came on board. All in all, the standing yard was a 
~ 


ition. Further, when the vessel was sailing to and from Alaska, the sail 


}used to great advantage during a fair wind. When all the lower sails were 


4 


« 


y the windward half of the squaresail was set, the other half being behind 


ail where it would not fill with wind. The following year the yard was 
e F 


d to 60 feet to reduce the top weight. 
; s 
When the U.S.Army requisitioned the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in late fall of 
2 agreement with the Government allowed Father to remove the yard and ass-~ 


ardware. It was then installed on the CHARLES R.WILSON, the only codfishing 


_ 


at was not taken by the Government. The yard was far’ too heavy for the 
ssel and had to be removed at the end of the season. All that weight 


sive strain on the rigging and hull. 


he codfish schooners were often fitted out with another type of square 
onsisted of a short boom about ten feet long on the top or head of the 


t was hoisted by the same halyard used for the forestaysail. On the lower 


4 


ttom of the sail another boom was attached and this one was about forty 
‘The sail. stretched between these two booms with the height of sail such 
% 


boom would be horizontal and about three feet above the top of the 
a : s”. a) 


ee. : 
ise when the sail was hoisted. The head was just under the forward side 


ees. Tackles were attached to both ends of the lower boom and the one 
ide tightened so as to force the boom out to windward on the weather side. 
o had tackles leading forward and aft as well as down to hold it in place. 
kward but in practice it was very useful. Such a sail is shown on some 


a 


res of the C.A. THAYER. ¢ 


SOPHIE CHRISTENSON On The Beach At Port Moller 


Father was not known for using caution when it came to sailing the 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. Several times when I was with him, I felt he was car ij 
considerably more canvas than good judgment would suggest, especially for av 
of the age of his flag ship. Should the WAWONA be ahead and Father think he | 
beat her into the Pass, then look out. Further, the old schooner had a long 
history of throwing butts, that is, the vessel would work or twink in. the sel 
and finally one of the caulking seams on the end of a plank under the counter 
stern would come out. Then the sea water could pour into the vessel, or to pt 
it more in layman's terms, the vessel had developed a bad leak. In the sprin 
one year, Father was racing the WAWONA when Captain Tom Haugen was there. 
SOPHIE was considerably the larger of the two and by this measure alone could | 
more driving in a given sea condition. Well, Father made it to the Pass with 
mishap but the WAWONA tore up several sails. 

In the spring of 1939, Father was cracking on to take advantage off 
fair wind. However, the ceccaiay on the vessel carried away. This was serio 
but by quick action to reduce the sails and install other preventer wires, no 
other damage secured on deck. The vessel was strained to the point that sev 
seams were opened a and the vessel was making water. The pumps were put to ¥ 
and it was found that by almost steady pumping the hold, she could be kept dry 

The passage through Unimak Pass that year was most difficult, with © 
the vessel having to be anchored several times while the wind blew with gale 
force from the Bering Sea direction. Finally they were able to proceed into tl 
Bering Sea. Fishing me tried on the Slime Bank without much success. The 
vessel was moved to north of the Island and then farther, to Nelson Lagoon. 
good fishing was found. 

Then on May 28, they experienced a strong: northwest gale. On this 
day the log book entry showed Father had 35,000 fish so far, the WAWONA undens 


Capt. Tom Haugen had 10,000, while the AZALEA under Capt. John Grotle had not 


launched the dories for the first time as yet. The next day the dories caught 
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0 good fish bite the log also notes the vessel was now leaking about three 
Rtver hour. On the following day, May 30, Father called the Coast Guard 

d requested a tow into Port Moller where the damage could possibly be repaired. 
U.S.C.G.C. HERMES came to the schooner's aid and towed the vessel to an 
horage in the channel at Port Moller, and then it departed. 

On June 1 the vessel was towed by 14 dories toward the cannery wharf 

re Father intended to set the vessel on the beach at high tide so ott the 
srbody could be examined and repaired. The outgoing tidal current Seat 


“ 


ve sel and set her on the beach near the end of the sand spit, not where 

er desired. At low tide, the necessary caulking work was accomplished on 
Starboard side of the hull and the schooner again floated off on the high 

he same day. All was well so far. The channel did not have quctietont 

| of water northeast of the cannery wharf for the vessel to proceed there, 

y anchored southwest of the wharf, still in the Ghasnel. with one line to 
rf and another straight in to the shore. The night of June 1 was calm 

he vessel just touching the beach on the after end of the keel. | 

On June 2, the day came in with a gale out of the southeast. The 
could not be turned around so that the port side would be exposed and 

= there. June 3 the weather was even worse-as by now the wind had 
ull gale proportions still from the southeast where there is a full 

Iss the mountain range and then across the bay. By noon Father estimated 
trength at 55 kts, probably based on a wind gague at the cannery. The 
drifted ashore. The seas were breaking clear across the vessel. During 
ide that day the wind moderated somewhat and even though there was still 
of water around the schooner, the men were able to complete the last 
irs. At the tip of the high tide that night, 11:30 P.M., a severe 
out of the southeast and the mooring line to the wharf parted. The 
;chooner was then forced high up ub} be beach. She was now in a 

from which the haubthed crew and cannery force with their small tender 
act her. Outside assistance was required and soon. The log 


the next few days show the efforts spent by Father to obtain help 
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from the Coast Guard and commercial tugs. Part of the shoe, that timber on the 

’ 

lower side of the keel was torn off by the storm and came floating up alongside 
Both Father and the crew members had considerable doubt that the 


SOPHIE CHRISTENSON could be refloated and if this were not possible the vessel 


would soon become a total loss. Accordingly, Father decided that the fish shoul 
be removed before the vessel might fill with water, as this would damage the 
salt cod by removing the salt and allowing decay to proceed. — Father agreed to 
pay the men for the time they spent removing the cargo. The crew was put to 
work removing the salt cod from the nara and placing it in burlap sacks that 
were obtained from the cannery. The fish was then shipped to Seattle by the 
Alaska Steamship Co. vessel LATOUCHE. 
On June 10, the log book notes that the tug MATHILDA FOSS had departed 
from Sand Point in the Shumagin Islands on the Pacific side bound for their . 
assistance. On June 12, at 6:00 ye the MATHILDA FOSS arrived. She tied up ’ 
alongside and began the task of dredging a channel from the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON 
to deep water in the saedeea: The tow boat, being much smaller than the schooner 
could float while the larger vessel was aground. The tug worked her engine so 
as to move the light volcanic sand with the current from the propeller. First 
moving the sand in one direction and then in another, butialways away from the ~ 
schooner where the storms had built a large ridge of sand alongside the vessel. 
At low tide, the tug had to move over to the cannery wharf to prevent herself 
from going aground. Then the tug captain changed his position so as to thrust 
the propeller wash under the schooner. Soon the muddy water was seen to be 
coming up on the*port side which was next to the beach, thus a hole had been 
excavated under the keel. This was a good sign. The tug was moved slightly 
alongside the schooner so as to widen the opening under the keel until by 6:00 
A.M. on June 14, when they had to stop on account of the tide, there was an FF 
opening 50 feet wide from below the foremast to the main hatch. The tug returned 
at 2:00 P.M. and by 5:00 P.M. had the vessel afloat, and then moored her to the 


cannery wharf. The schooner remained at the cannery wharf the next day while 
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sparations were made to return to fishing. The vessel was now tight and not 
iking any water. Father managed to talk the cannery superintendent into giving 
m 2000 gallons of fresh water. Under normal conditions no water was watlutite 
the cannery at this early date in the season, as the water line from the 
nds nearly a mile away was not yet connected. It is opened up every fall and 
ined to prevent freezing, and not until mid-June is the area suf ficiently 
fe from night freezing that the line can remain full of water without danger. 
At 5:30 P.M. on June 16 with everything back in seagoing condition, 
MAY HILDA FOSS took the schooner in tow out through the narrow Saas and 
h northeast to an anchorage on the fishing ground off Cape Seniavin. The 
IILDA FOSS returned to Sand Point and had a considerable amount of feos to 
ve from the piping systems in the tug. Fortunately, the engine cooling 
rr pipes did not become clogged during the operation. From then on the 
E CHRISTENSON experienced very good fishing and returned in August with a 
catch for the summer of nearly 360,000 fish. The log entry on August 8 
S that the dories were launched at the usual 4:30 A.M. time but the wind 
up from the north and by 7:00 all the dories were aboard with 2000 fish. 
he entry states “hove up, sailing SWxS everything set GOING HOME". 
tly Father was happy to see the end of that season, as that is the only 
| entry in capital letters. 
This episode of leaking was not the first one for the SOPHIE 
Ns ON during the time Father owned her. The first occurrence was in 1927 
age from Vancouver B.C. to Suva in the Fiji Islands under Captain Hans 
That story is included in the account by Andy Shields who made the 
e | seaman. Then again in 19¥2 when Capt. John Grotle took the vessel 
Ting Sea, when on the return portion of the trip and still several 
es west of Vancouver Island a severe storm started the caulking again 
sult that she began making an excessive amount of water. Assistance 
ted from the Coast Guard, resulting in the U.S.C.G.C. SNOHOMISH being 
from Port Angeles to tow the schooner into safe harbor at Neah Bay 


ercial tug took over and continued the towing to Poulsbo. Then once 
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more, this time in 1941, good old faithful that she was, she again threw a butt 
under the port counter or stern. Water could be seen in the store room in the 


stern running down to the bilge. The leak was under the skin where repairs 


could not be made from the inside of the vessel. The leaking began near the end 
of the fishing time in the Bering Sea with the result that near-—continuous 
pumping was required from then until after the vessel had been unloaded and 
the lightening of the vessel raised the leaking seam above the water line. 
The leaking seam was always in the same location under the port counte 
on the end of one of the planks. I = since learned that this was a common 
fault with some vessels as the shipbuilder did not properly space the ends of 
the planks in the region where the planks were tapering down. As the planks 
went aft and were narrowed down, at some point the two planks finally became the 
width of one plank. The builder cut the after plank so that one of those forwar 
would butt the end and the other plank would be butted several frames farther afi 
At times the shipbuilders spaced the butts only two frames apart. Working of 
the vessel when in a seaway caused movement of the joints and the result was 
that one or more caulking butts would loosen until the caulking fell out. From 
then on the vessel had a severe leak. This appears to have been the problem 


SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. 
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acific Coast Codfish Company 


PRODUCERS AND PACKERS OF 


Finest Alaska Codfish 


Office: PIER 1 


SEATTLE, WASH. ee 
Sept 22 1939 


tt,ent of Commerce. 
Bureau of idarine Inspection and iiavigation 
_. a Seattle Wasn. 

Dear Sirs, 

, In reference to your favor of < 19th of Sept. Your 

file 6000 in re Sophie Christenson. 

She Sophie Christeueon is as you know a four mast sailing ve 
vessel. We left Seattle on April 13th i939 in tog of the tug 4nna Foss 

end sowed to a point outside Cay § Flattery. From there we sailed to 

Unimak Pass arriving about «5 miles 2 E fron the Pass in the morning ~ 

‘Of ilay Sth. At that pont a hart » W wind bl Ww Up and we beat wp io and 
anchored in the lee of figaida Isle. 2 We rematned there until the 

“morning g of May8th when we proceeéced tcwards the Pass but foure the = 

W enebage very bard and strzisht t: rough the Pass from the West. We 

‘x Nand Anchored off arch Point (Unimak Island) during the 

a of May 8th, the wind blowing @irectly off the land. we 

mrined there in smooth water but strong wind off the land until the 

ing of lisy lith whon the winc went down and we proceeded to go 

rough the Pass. About Midnight when we were abreast of Scotch Cap Light 
wind cate up from the NI! VW the weather was hazy but it was 

atch Gark ano to clesr Ainin Head we had to hold her close to the wind which 
iIncreassd to gale force. he following morning we found we were lesking 

ybout 2-1/2 inches per hour and as we were intending to remain at sea for fo 
four months 2nd lead six or seven hundred tons of fish, the outiook was 

ery dark. The blow continued until May 14th. On Biay 135th we had anchored 

een Capt Sarachief and Cape Moncanoff. While there the Anna A a vess¢] in 
6 service of the U S Bureau of Fisheries came to us with 2 man who had 

ne on her from Arch Point to the Hospital in )utch Harbor to.have a tooth 
giled. The weether was so bad the arma A stood by for 24 hours before he 

uld be tvancferred to my vessel. 

7 -.. We started to fish but the leak continued the same, being more 
ensver there was rough weather. It was very difficult to determine just 

a4 to do. 

On May Slst the cutter Hermes tcwec us from a point off Nelson 

soon into Port Holler as the crew did not want to take the chance of 

ine a trip of fish and possibly lost it through the vessel loaking. 
srmes anchored us in Port libller Bay and went awey, while in company 

sh the Late of the Sophie Christenson I looked for a suitable place to 4 
plonetxaeseiton tne beach at high tiue and if possible caulk her buts | 
ut the vessel 

t low tide. May 3] was a very fine cay and we accomplished this so far ss 
; arpcara sige was concerred that day. 
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MIELDS,PRES.&M a 
GR CABLE: "SALTHOUSE"’ SeattTie 


Codes Usen 


Pacific Coast Codfish Company 
PRODUCERS AND PACKERS OF ; 
Fimest Alaska Codfisia 
' Pp OULSBO, WASH. : 4 
; Oifice: PIER 1 
SEATTLE, WASH. , 


We found that the caulking had becane loose in some of the butts, and 2s we had 
oakum, caulking tooks and cement on board, besides some wa Bousnt from the 
Port Moller Cannery, we finished the statboard side on that tide. That evening 
we flozted the vessel ofz the beac. et high tide and turned her 
around and put her on at a different place which we had found at low tide that 
adaye 
During the night of Mey 31 aS Z wind strang up and cz June lst it wes too 
‘rough to worx on her as the sea was hitting her port siae and splashing 
up. On June 2 aS E howler cams up which crove the vessel up higher on ths 
beach. The beach was soft black sand no gravel or rocks in it. 
The soft send was such that the enchor which we haa dropved befora 
we went On the beack would hold no ARS, Wg, arranged with the tug Mathilda Foss 
which was at Sant Point to come to GEE TIE = to take us off. In the meantime the 
Hermes hed returned with a huuse# but es it was still blowing § zu-(t** S E blow 
‘continusd 11 days) fe was unable to coma close ané hed other work to do so 
cculd not stay. The Mathilde Fbss czme to Port Moller and with the guttexnt 
rurrent from her wheel washed guvay the sand so we slipgp:d into the hole afloat 
and he then towed us into Bering Sea. As he could not work at low tide we succeedsa 
in caulking the port side butts at low tide, the cutter Hermes having 
procurdd more oakum and cement at Imtch Farbor when he was there for the 
hauset. 
We had bundled up what fish we had on board and shipped it to Seattle 
on the steamer Latougn which had come to Port Mbller. Tne vessel was floated 
on June 13th, and we were fishing egain on June 16th (Jume 15th ve were ready 
but it was too rough to fish).We continuea to fish until aug 8th when we hove 
up ‘and proceeded to Seattle arriving, Aug SOth. ; 
It msy interest you to imow that we in spite of this mishap landed the | 
largest trip of codfish ever caught by any American vessel in any year : 
or port since cocfishing started in the U S A. A Cartel GE Cro 
So far as I know no dzmage was dene to the Sophie Christenson while 
i to to the ultimate 


record catch which we safely landed at cw plgnt g ulisbo tash, 


General deck scene and activity on the trip home while the crew pass the time away. 
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Seattle, Vashington 
September 23, 1939 


Pecific Coast Codfish Company 
Pier 1 
Seattle, Washington 


Gentlerens: ATTENDION: MR. J. E. SHIELDS 
Master — Schooner SOPHTE CHRISTENSEN 
ve acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
22nd 4nstant, relative to your Schooner "SOPHIE CHRISTRISEN. 


From the cheracter of your report about the 
grounding of that vessel, we do not consider ean investiga— 
tion necessary. 


is Board wishes to complinent you on your 
report, it being most camplete, end e very interesting . 
narrative of the contentious conditicns that our fishermen 
are sometines forced to face. 


Yours truly, 


DANIEL B. HUTCHINGS 
WILLIAM M. CAMPBELL 


DN U. S. Local Inspectors 
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Seattle, Washington 
September 23, 1939 


Direotor 

| Bureau of Marine Inspection end Navigation 
Department of Commerce 

Washington, De. C. 


Dear Sirs 


Please refer to our telegram of Jume 15th relative 
to the Fishing Schooner “SOPHIE CHRISTENSEN" ashore at 
Port Moller, Alaskas ; 
We have received a letter from the President and 
| Manager of the Pacific Coast Codfish Company, Mr. J. E. Shields, 
| who wes Master of the "SOPHIE CHRISTENSEN” on its recent 
voyage, and to which our telegram referred. 


The “SOPHIE CHRISTENSEN” was grounded in order 
that repairs could be made to the hull. 


to 
We are forwarding/the Bureau a copy of the 
letter received eat this office from Captain Shields, because 
we believe the Bureau will be interested in the complete account 
contained in that letter of the discouraging conditions con- 
fronting our fishermen in Bering Sea. 


Yours truly, 


PAMINT. NP. BUTONLIGS 
WILLIAM LM. CAMPBELL 
U. S. Locel Inspectors, 
DN 


Encle pe De Agee ees 3 


“Through the 

I Supervising Inspector . 
| Seventh Districte 
i 

| 


Copy, 9-23-39, re 


} “Schooner C, A. THAYER under sail in Bering Sea circa 1930. Picture was taken from another codfish schooner | 
| the second schooner's dories show in the water to right . 
} * 
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The Vessel Returns To Poulsbo 


The fishing continued day after day from the day the vessel first ¢ 


on the Bering Sea Banks, being interupted.gnly by inclement weather and the 


move the vessel from one location to another because the fish were moving or 


been lost. The better the fishing during August the longer the crew would be 
fied to remain there. Then one day the Captain would make the decision that 
was a good fair wind for Unimak Pass.Only once in all the time I was there fi 
did we wet all the salt and have to head for home for that reason, lack of sa 
This occured on the CHARLES R.WILSON in 1938. We had more than enough fish f 
poor old vessel was deep in the water. In fact as near as we could determine 
was less than ten inches of freeboard to the low point of the deck. As the v 
was at sea and rolling somewhat all the ee an exact measure was not possib. 
The vessel was 41 years old at the time and naturally did not have the cal 
as when she slid down the builder's ways in Fairhaven, California. 

The trip from where fishing was terminated to Cape Sarichef require 
normally about three or four days. The first day was spent clearing up the d 
taking down the checkers and splitting tables, cleaning out the dories, and 
them where’ they would be safe for the ocean crossing going home. Sea watches ¥ 
again routine, four hours on deck and eight hours off except that the watches 
4:00 to 8:00 P.M. were broken into two halfs, the first from 4:00 to 6:00 P.M. 
the second from 6:00 to 8:00 P.M. By so doing the watches rotated as explain 
before. 

When the deck was cleared it was a pleasure to be able to walk agai 
the full length of the deck. All the time we were on the banks there were th 
to prevent walking other than on the poop deck or just aft of the galley. It 
another world. During this time when we were sailing from the last fishing sp 


the entrance to the Pass, fog was the general weather condition, especially ih 
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Mwent down. August in Bering Sea can be very foggy. It was under such 

iE in 1928 that the three mast schooner MAWEEMA out of San Francisco drifted 
og for ten days without sight of the sun or land so the Captain lost track 
Sition. It was Captain Bob Firth again in command and he had filled the 

La good trip of salt cod. No one apparently bothered to take soundings 
er depth. About 2:00 A.M. on a Sunday morning the vessel struck bottom 

ky shores of St. George Island. It was before daylight and no one could 
Bor find out where they were. Whitey Hill told me of the episode as 

ew member that season. Bob Firth had the dories launched immediately 

wo or three bumps it was evident the vessel could not be salvaged for 

id already been broken. The hold was filling with water. The men stayed 
FE the MAWEEMA until daylight as they did not know where they were and 
left without anything more than the Sines an whick each was 

the time. It was calm and there was no difficulty in keeping the dories 
th daylight they went back on board the schooner and obtained what 
could. The vessel was resting on the bottom and therefore the foc's'le 
Then they went to the grocery store room for several hams and 


i- 


iS, a barrel of butter, and what little bread was in the galley. Next 


» do ies along the south side of the island until they found a village 
Me were just ting church. The crew were welcomed and given a 

; in until the Coast Guard Cutter came several days later and took 
Harbor. This was the only vessel loss in Bering Sea of a codfisherman. 
er several losses from the salmon fleet in their voyages to and from 


y one wanted a repetition of that to occur again. 

Bcrefu feekout during the .fog, aa as was most common, we were 
ce off shore where we could not see the mountains. Therefore 
on dead reconing and what sun sights we could obtain. We were 


ff shore to anchor, as we did not like to anchor in over thirty 


water. In the off-shore gulley the depth is fifth fathoms with more 
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in places. One would think the best approach to entering Unimak Pass would be 
sneak around Cape Sarichef and then proceed on through the Pass. 

This course is fine for a power vessel but does not work at all for’) 
sailing vessel. We would have to have a strong northwest wind to exit from Ber! 
in this manner and that occurs in. August only with a full gale which we did no 
desire at all as we were sailing along a lee shore for such a wind. 

Unimak Pass has a very unique tidal condition which greatly complicat 
the passage.. We were not aware of it at that time primarily through ignorance. 
thought the tide, that is the rise and fall of the water and the strength of th 
current were in the same phase as they are in Puget Sound; that is the slack cu 
occurs at the time of top high or low tide and the maximum current occurs at fl 
of half tide. Not so here. 

When I became Captain of the C.A. THAYER somehow I had the presence of 
to purchase both a tide table and a current table. Low and behold, in Unimak P 
the current tables show the unique condition that for three days or four every 
the current. runs from the Pacific Ocean into Bering Sea for twenty two hours. 
this time the tide rises and falls on shore and the current reaches maximum, sl 
but does not stop, then again reaches maximum strength. Further, the time of h 
tide on the beach coincides with maximum strength of current then at the time ( 
half tide the current is at a minimum, and again at low tide on the beach, thec 
has returned to full strength. The current and the tide are out of. phase with 
other, and hence without the current tables being on board in the past this 
strange phenomenon was not understood. 


_In the last year I was fishing with the C.A.THAYER, we had near calm 


--y 


conditions as we approached the Pass. One morning about 5:00 or 6:00 A.M.,° more 


jest than otherwise I said to Billy Lund the big Fin mate, ‘launch the dories an 
tow the vessel." He did just that. It was calm enough that the dories could be 


lashed alongside. Next thing I knew there were a couple of dories with engines 


running tied along side the vessel. We launched several more until I believe 
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tal Of five. Between a little wind and the dories we were making three or 
and at times up to five knots if there were a slight breath of air. 

les were lashed so they would not rotate and no one was in any dory other 
go down and fill the tank with gasoline every hour after the tank ran out. 
fit twilight there was a little more breeze and the dories were taken on board. 
ely ve made nearly seventy miles that day. »During the night the wind or 
:Z€ icinued and ee got well to the westward by midnight. - 

Then se squared away and headed into the Pass. All was well for a few 


h the wind died down and fog set in. We were in the middle of the Pass 


ing winds for a while, then it hauled into the south east. Fortunately 


"enough ‘through and to the eastern side that we could stand south and 


fast end of Ugamak Island, known as Ugly Mug. From there on home in 1950 


imuous southeast winds and the crossing took thirty days. The worst I 


her years the passage south through Unimak Pass was made by first sailing 


jest side to a location off Akun Head, then wait for a good southwest 


fficient strength to buck the strong head current. If the wind were 


sh we would make headway while during the times of light wind, we just 


é 


sai ling through the water at perhaps five knots but not making any 


ar as the shore bearings sould show. At the times of slack current we 


"anc then loose ground again on the strong current. There were times 
Stood there for several days before being able to buck that strong 


ain entrance into the Pacific Ocean. 


of the fishermen put up a barrel of salt codfish for their own use 


. 


af 

ey 

Vu 
— 


ing winter. {t was too much to expect’ this would be done during 
sh ng days, so the fish were caught during calm times while we were 


is the Pass. At times I have seen good fishing from the deck on Davidson 


th of Unimak Pass. These fish were dressed and split in the usual 


fed in barrels. We always seemed to have enough empty barrels for 
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@ that wanted one. The Davidson Bank cod were the largest and finest I ever 

e never tried it with the dories however. 

The crossing from Unimak Pass to Cape Flattery was most often a very 

F portion of the summer's voyage. Sunshine and northwesterly winds with clear 

After 1932 all ene FE Si Rad either wireless or radio telephone so the 

could communicate with the home office and have a tug come out to tow the 

to port. I have heard the men telling about being becalmed along the west 
‘Vancouver Island and two or three men would be dispatched by the Captain 

adory and row into one of the harbors there to send a message to the home | 
a tug. Other years the vessel sailed up to the SWIFTSURE LIGHTSHIP and | 
them to send the message for the tug. 


At any rate the tug was obtained, sometimes after a little bargening over 


+, and the vessel towed to Poulsbo. The story had been told that Captain 
Oss sailed the WAWONA right up to the Robinson Fisheries dock in Anacortes 
Possibly so, as Anacortes is at the eastern end of the Stvaie of Juan deFuca 
require transit past Admiralty Inlet with the very strong currents. The 

Fisbo required in the neighboorhood of 24 hours during which time the men | 
r going ashore. Clothes were taken out of the wrapping in the foc's'le 

k to air out. Most of these had been hung well covered and protected 

4 Bu... rolling action of the vessel, otherwise there would be holes 

Bin places. Many suits were covered with mould and a shiny coating 

ote and were in no way fit to wear for going ashore. 

sent considerable time sponging them off and attempting to remove 

sand folds. When taken on by the men the next day, the apperance 

best and the odor was tines keep others whdvhad not been on the 
Bese the year at a distance. Sometimes during the 1920's and the 


he 1930's the passenger steamer HYAK that operated on the daily run 


and Seattle would come alongside the vessel after she had been moored 


i 


take the crew to Seattle. Other passengers gave the fishermen a 
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wide berth, and stayed preferably to windward. Most of the crew obtained other clo 
soon after going ashore. 

For all of us it was a glad occasion when we were home again and with our 
family. For myself I know there was also happiness on the other side. Louise had 
been home. alone for the five months with three children and no father to do all the 
things a father should do. No chance to have a family picnic or to take a summer 
outing with the children while I was gone. After returning there was always the 
turmoil of unloading the cargo and the start up of the plant with the winter work 
crew. The :children were back to school than so my absence could not be made up to 


them. We were all happy to be together as a family again though. 
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vith the vessel home again each season, the voyage had come to a close. 

for the crew members as far as they were concerned other than collecting 
ecks. For some of the men it was how soon can I get to Seattle where I 
room, other clothes probably from a store, several drinks, and some 

to spend the next week or more making merry. A few of the men had families 
"| to return to work the next day. 

n the schooner was being towed in from Cape Flattery the crew had some 
yage work. Upon approaching the north end of Bainbridge Island one 

3 were launched from where they had been swung outboard in the davits 


eward voyage, this being necessary so the tow boat could tie up 


he final trip through Agate Passage and into Liberty Bay. Being along- 
| boat had better control. The dorie (s) were towed behind. Then just 

a 

mg at the fish plant dock the dories on the Port side were all launched 


5. 


1 could go alongside the dock. Accordingly we had six to eight dories 
there were two schooners at a time moored to the dock, all dorie: 
ide vessel and half of those on the outside vessel were in the water. 

at were stowed on deck did not have to be disturbed at that time, 
had been swung outboard in davits for the homeward trip were involvec. 
quite a fleet of dories moored everywhere they could be secured anc 
Bic did mot want to take them up on the dock at that time as they 
for unloading. It must be remembered the dory is a somewhat 


Ore, being 20 feet long. To find space for 20 to 30 of them was not 
ct morning after the vessel returned, there were men standing by 


fk at unloading the cargo. This would last for at least two weeks for 
. 
go and three weeks at the minimum where there were two schooners. 


§ the plant foreman from about 1928 to 1932. He told me some of 
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years were in the bottom of the depression. Men were out of work everywhere 


With the prospect of employment at unloading the salt codfish, there were several 
as many men as he could hire. Many were his friends there in the waiting line 
the problem was who to hire. They all needed the money and there was no such 
ng as unemployment insurance or wellfare as we know it today. Work to those men 

+ ey could buy food and some clothing. He said it was one of the most difficult 
when he had to tell many good men whose families needed the money that he did 
ave jobs enough for more than half of those seeking work. 
With an paageting crew Sefeckaa: the first task was the removal of the 
s. These were ie: loose, tied in long rolls and loaded on the truck, then taken 
is the highway to/a field behind the house we had rented and there spread out 

a 

ieesture grass, exposed to both sun and rain. The rain would wash out most of 
alt and the sun would dry them before being stored in the sail loft for the 
Next came the removal of loose items around the deck that could not be left 
ater. Following this was the opening of the hatch and the begining of the 
mloading process. We had a small electric powered winch at the end of the dock 
swinging boom. On the dock there with set up a table with 2 x 4 boards for 
p and spaced one and one half inches apart so when the sling load of fish 
mped on the tabie, the loose salt would fall through and thus be separated 

fish. We were willing to purchase all of the fish at the agreed price but 
ss to purchase the salt again and at the price for the fish. 
There were some years when we placed a wood stave tank near the end of the 
as each sling load was hoisted from the vessel it was dunked several times 


tank of water. The water washed much of the salt off of the fish and also 


cleaning of the fish to remove the slime on the surface. .The tank-was 


S 


om the bay morning and noon, and the pump was left running during the working 


ere was considerable collection of salt and other slime from the fish in 


to fall 


enes, Upper the fish are sorted for size on the table which has openings for the salt 


awe : Chet Nelson wheels a cart load of fish to the storage tanks in the warehouse. 
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the tank bottom when it was emptied noon and night. The system did work but fOE 
some reason was discontinued the last years. 

The men in the vessel's hold used single pronged fish pews and removed 
the salted fish from the kenches and placed them on the rope slings. The loaded 
slings were hoisted by the winch and boom and then emptied on the table. There 
three or four men sorted the fish for size, again using the fish pews and placed 
the fish in two wheel carts. When full these were moved by hand, first over the 
scale where the official weight was made, and thence into the warehouse that held 
the tanks . The fish were forked into these tanks, about 20 tons per eae and 
later each tank was filled with a salt brine solution as strong as we could make; 
the brine was saturated or 100% saturated solution. This was checked with a salir 
ometer to be sure of full strength. The brine covered all the fish in each tant 
aid also excluded the air. Different tanks were selected for the various sizes of 
fish for convenience in filling orders later. 

The unloading proceeded at a rate of fifty to seventy tons per day. The 
full crew employed at this time was 30 to 35 men. When all of the salted fish had 
been removed from the hold, the remaining salt both that that fell off the fish a d 
the unused amount still in the salt bins aa the vessel was hoisted out and trucked 
to the tank where we made the brine solution. Then all the non-perishable groceries 
were removed. The perishable portion had been taken off the day of landing and 
distributed among the family mambers. This consisted of the open barrel of butter, 
bread, ham and bacon, and other items in the galley such as flour, spices, loose caf 
of fruit and vegetables, etc. The full cases were placed in a locked store room 
aa the second story of the packing building along with the flour in unopened sacks. 
This room had a metal, lining and small mesh screen to exclude any rodents. Likewise 
the a ee supply and the slop chest were taken to Father's home in Seattle where 
they would be dry and safe from intruders. 

When the plant was first constructed and for many years thereafter, there 


was no crane and winch on the end of the wharf for unloading. The fish were removed 


>= S|. |S SSS SS 0S 0 SS SSS OO = 
Codfish drying in the sun. Upper the fish are on the screen flake yard racks, unidentified boys. 
Lower, the racks have been covered with a light canvas awning to protect the fish from excessive hot 
sun as this would burn the fish. These fish were taken inside every night. 
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from the hold with the fish pew and landed on the deck of the vessel and then from 
there to the deck of the wharf, next into the bin or pan of the steelyard type sca 
and then this was tripped and dumped into a dory filled with water. Men then scru 
the fish with brushes before throwing them by hand into the fish carts. This was 
far more work than after the winch and crane was installed. 

Father told me that for many years when the fish were placed in the tank 


there was a man in each tank who placed each fish by hand, open side up and sprinkl 


a little salt on each. In other werds, the fish were kenched in the tanks. This 


allowed possibly 40% more fish in each tank than when they were just pewed or forke 
from the cart into the tank as we did in later years. I do not see any advantage 
in the kenching in the tanks other than space saving. There was too much work invol 
The removal from the tanks when the fish were kenched was considerably greater also, 
Finetly the vessel was thoroughly washed down inside and out. Everything 
else that was loose was removed to the warehouse. The running ropes were all remoy 
either to the foc's'le of the vessel or to the sail loft. They had to be hung up 
so the air would circulate. freely~ through the coils and to neeard il they were 
hung or draped over boards and not left in coils on the deck where they would rot. 
Some nice afternoon after all the fish had been removed, the crew were 
taken to the field where the seee had been spread out. These were now rolled up 
into long bundles and taken by truck to the door of the sail loft, and then hoisted 
by hand power and stowed in neat piles along both sided of the sail loft. This was 
an afternoon job after the canvas had thoroughly dried in the field. Each sail was 
marked in several places to indicate the vessel and sail name, preferably by stenci 
with an ink that would not wash out or smudge when wet. Each sail would be worked 
over by our sail maker during the winter. ‘ 


In like manner the dories were removed from the water, thoroughly scrubbed 


inside and out, then placed in storage in the loft space of the tank houses. The 


plant had storage for 1000 tons of salt cod in tanks, fifty dories, and all the othe 
equipment used by and on the schooners. 


Prior to 1946, after the schooners were unloaded and cleaned up, they were 
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h water for the winter. Much of the time the location was in the middle 
and at other times they were moored at dolphins located at the Fisherman's 
‘the Port of Seattle on the south side of the ship canal just west of the 
This moorage in Seattle'was for several reasons including fresh water 
the attack by marine boring creatures, and being near the Seattle office 

here he could supervise the winter repair work. An additional reason 

vessels from Poulsbo was they could not remain on the face of the 

had to remain open for the steamer that hauled all the finished produce 
supplies in. In the days before the Lake Washington Ship Canal was 

he vessels remained in Poulsbo, moored between a wood pile dolphin 

f the wharf. This was most difficult for:the crew working on the vessels 
ou a small skiff to go on board the schooners. In stormy weather. 
difficult. This proceedure was also cumbersome for moving heavy = 

an¢ = a 
the end of World War II, the steamer service had been terminated and 
ight service was available as well as we had a truck of our own for 


ht to and from Seattle. 


iy 
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i Crew Pay 


i On the codfish schooners the crew were paid according to the amo 
catch. The fishermen were generally at a higher rate than any one else a 
were on a monthly salary as their work went on every day and the same whet 
was a good catch of fish or a poor one. 

I found in the Seattle Record Center an official log book for th 
i MAID OF ORLEANS for the year 1908. She was under the command of Captain J 
if There were 21 men in the crew plus ne captain. The agreement provided f 
ion as follows: Mate, $35.00 per thousand fish caught by him, Second Mat 
| , and the other crew members from $25.00 ,$27.50, and $30.30 per thousand w 
. apparent reason for the different rate to fishermen other than the mates. 
one man Andrew Slottstrom's rate was $40.00 per thousand. The cook's pay 
per month; the splitter-and salter were $85.00 per month; header $35.00; % 
gang $25.00. There was also the provision that the fishermen were to recei 
extra $2.50 per thousand for fish caught in the Pacific Ocean. This last 
mean when the vessel was fishing south of Unimak Island and around the Shi 
Islands as these fish were larger. The log book did not note it but fish | 
28'"' long to be a counter. 

It is my understanding that at this time a good fisherman would ¢ 
10,000 fish per year and this would yield from $250.00 to $300.00 for the 
depending on his rate. Few men would exceed the 10,000 figure for fish cai 
Then the cook would get for five months $400.00 and the splitter and salte 
The regular dress gang men would get for five months $125.00. All of the 
had their food supplied by the company at no cost. 

The next record I have been able to find concerns the HERRIET G 
at the time Capt. Bob Firth lost the six men in Dublin Bay, The pay sca 


to be the same as for the MAID OF ORLEANS listed above. 


The next change in pay scale occured probably about 1920 when th 


| was allowed to take 26" and 27" long fish at the rate of two for one. Sor 
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timers told me years ago there was also a sliding scale at times, with a higher 
Tate per fish depending on the average weigh out weight. The Company desired 
it the fish should average over four pounds per fish. 
The next record I find covers the 1934 season. At this time there was 
@ concern by Father about the crew not having to pay the grocery bills relative 
anew Federal Law, and that if they did not pay for groceries the 'lay' system 
ht not be legal. Accordingly for 1934 the crew were to pay $15.00 per month 
this was guaranteed by Father to cover all food costs. I am enclosing a copy 
that agreement but it boiled down to the fishermen receiving 1 3/8 ¢ for the fish 
by each, based on weigh out at Poulsbo. The cook, waiter, and radio man 
re $2.92 per ton divided between the three; the splitters and salters $1.35 per 
1} each and the dress gang $5.85 divided between all of them,I believe there were 
_.and this would be 41.8¢ per ton each. The vessel landed over 600 tons of fish 
it year. This year was just after the very bottom of the depression and the 
ortant thing was to have a job at all. 
The ee benont for the CHARLES R WILSON and SOPHIE CHRISTENSON for the 
38 season was: ee whatidin 1 7/8 ¢/#; splitter and salter $3.00 for WILSON and half 
at for each of two men at each job on SOPHIE. The mate had 3/8¢ extra and the bos'n 
second mate 4¢ extra. Tongue cutter's pay was $7.00 per 100 #. The dressers 
"SOPHIE were paid 50¢ per ton and on WILSON double this because of the single 
ss gang. ‘After 1934, there was no charge for the groceries ce the crew. 
Over the years the price paid to the fishermen and the others increased 
times became better. For 1941 the scale rose to 2 1/8¢, in 1942 to 2 3/46: 
i then in 1944 the Government allowed a 30% increase over 1942, this in considerat- 
n of supposed extra work the crew were to do. There was no fishing in 1943. 
e year 1945 was also 2 3/4 plus 30%. 

After the war the price slowly increased each year.until for 1948, 1949, 
d the last year 1950 the scale was 4%¢ per pound. The other jobs on the vessel 


re likewise increased in the rate. 
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The pay for a fisherman in 1934 who caught 20,000 fish and this 
for the better men,would work out as follows. Average fish estimated at 


Multiplied out this is $44.68 per thousand fish. The agreement guaranteed 


men at least $27.50 per ton after board. So for 20,000 fish the man had a pa 
day of $893.00 rounded off somewhat. By 1950 for the same catch, the man wot 
be paid off with : 4%¢ per pound times 3%# per fish,$146.00 per thousand fish 
a total of $2920.00 again rounded out. From this would be subtracted his bill 
the slop chest. 

Many of the fishermen made advance draws before leaving Seattle and 
also there was a provision for the Company to pay a monthly amount to some dep 
ent as a wife or girl friend during the trip. All of these advances were also 
deducted when he returned. 

The agreement provided for the fish to be unloaded as soon as possib! 
after the return to Poulsbo. The fish were sorted for size and the excess salt 
removed, then they were placed in fish carts and trucked over the scale for 
official weighing. At the scale was one man selected by the crew and paid by 
them to oversee that the weight was correct. The men could make draws against 
their estimated earnings while waiting for the unloading to be completed, afte: 
which the men were to be paid in full within three days. All of the men did no 
request pay that early il some left money with the Company to be drawn out ov 


the winter instead of all being spent immediately. 
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CASH ACCOUNT. 


I acknowledge having received the articles and cash as charged above. * 
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MPip 8bhsi be from Centtle to Sering Cen er and return with priviletfe of 
-, ea 7 fe fe of 
Bhorth Pucific ir cosirable, return to port of Ciebharcpe on Puget Cound 


hea! 


mly Wepes shal: be paid to amy man with the exception of the cook, secone 
ML6r anc radiorun.- 
th reby agrees to mecept $4500 oe ton as their ehure cv the proceéds of - 
: she Ves8G. Owner agrees to accept $30. per ton as their share. 
3 owner shall supplr the following out of their share of S30 per ton. 
4ubricating of1, coul, sowing, vessel overhanl in the spri: 


he’s 


Ocking, peintin:, sil repairs, dory repairs, encine repsirs, salt 

16 vesnol Shxil pop out of ite (30. the extr: vor the mates Oo ver the 

LY, abso the extra zor the headers, also the extra that the cook, waiter 
t over anv above tre. bercentsge set aside for them, alse the ertr- 


m Over his pernentage, also ths vessel shell pey outof its £20 the 
me the fish onto the dock. 


2 Givide their § 45 per ton xs foilows,; 

&% evivalent tu 4 28.12% conte per ton 
er ty got 8% or 1035 ver ton ’ 
tter to get 3% or 1.85 “« 

to set oh or nerO. ow 

| first slater to get first 

to per ton end svho be dance 

| evenly between cher. . = 

to wet 8 or. a, o.70 9 
@ includizs wetchmr 


- 


D285 % n 
| 62% to epriy on the 
» Weiter enc radioma gaye” * 
fish shail be uivided amory wll che cwn wind Gutch Zish accordiae to the 
eh catches, but each man shall reesive £28.12> per ton for his fish 
ue how much or how iiviie the balance of ie craw cutchos. 
Gressers shall te divided averly anong them includins the salt passers 
the headers shell receive 21/2 cents per ton each for every ton 
from the weasel and this shell be paid by the wessel from its snare. 
l receive 3/¢ cents per pound over toe Sebeléz ver ton #hich is 
‘for his Sieh maxing his total £35.62) per ton, ami the voswein 
fé certs per ponnd or ¢ 6.0U per tpn oxtra for h&a fish meking his 
on. These extras sahil be puid by the vessel fron irs shere ard 
hy Way deducted from the lay or yvishermon. 
ning there articles except the monthly men, namely the cook, waiter 
‘poy 715 per uwonth to the vessel fur board, counting from the day 


hall be Gue anyone on board the vessel for nanving anchor, or settin 
her wor« durinj the trip which my be necessary for ths success of 


S39 SS) B 


to the Poulsbo codfish plant wharf. Upper SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in 1936; ; lower, 
# when she was the only vessel in the fleet, the others having gone to war. 
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_%. Pho weesel shall be dischuryeé se usnal as promptly es possible sud Cectiemne 
mode within three éu;rs after Giech»-e93 After the arrival of the vessel but before | 
the vessel is discharged the vessel shell advance to the mon up to £20. per ton on 
@iaiz fish and up to 15 orsts per ton on Grescers on estim.ted weights the ships vill 
being first Fert thes {bills for pads S Ne etc.} ‘ 
: oa 3 


Water up to 40 ‘wathie shall be considered as crit depth for fishing, any time up 
until 12 o’clock noon ships time shall be considered as proper time for calling for 
i of doreys. 


'Ghould any fisherman put on board any fish less than the lemgth that is specifi 
as counters for that day, he shall be fined one good fish for each short one he 
puts on board. 


The setting of the jib shall be considered as the signal for all doreys toc 
on board and any fisherman who is not alongside with his dory within two hours after ¢ 
jit is set in good clear weather shall be fined one half of the fish he puts on board 

| on that trip after such two hours. 


Fish are to have their throats cut as soon as caught, in such a manner as te 
be plainly visible that the throats are cut. 


‘ Upper: The JOHN A moored at the Poulsbo codfish prant fully loaded in 1912. 
Lower: The unloading crew in 1912. Note the dory where each fish was scrubbed after being weighed 
the steelyard scale. 
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AGREEMENT FOR COLMISHING JZASON OC@C 1938 SCHOON.R SOPHIS CHAlsTSNsoN, 


The trip shall be from Seattle to Bering Sea and/or North Pacific and return to Seattle 
with discharge of fish .t Poulsbo Yash and or one other port or place on Puget Sound or 
the Gulf of Georgia. 

2 No monthly wages shall be paid to any man on buard of this vessel with the exception 
of the Cook and the assistant to the cook and no overtime shall be paid vo any man signin; kha 
these articles. 

3. Upon arrival at port of discharge on Pure. Sound and being properly made fast to | 
discharging dock no further work shall be required from members of the crow without extra 
paye The pay from that time wntil the vessel is moored in Lake Union Seattle shall be 
at the rate of 62~1/2 cents per hour without board for all hours workeds including the time 
worked in discharginy:; the fish, and should there not be enough members of the crew who 
have made t.e trip to Bering Sea remain with the vessel the Master shall have the right 
to employ other men at the above rate of pay, at the expense of the vessel to complete 
the trip, and make the vessel fast at winter berth in Lake Union. 

4. The fish to be paid for as specified below shall be the weight of the merchantable 
fish landed at port of discharge and weij:hed there, after the free salt is removed either 
by shaking the fish or vashing theme In cane the fish are washed a reasonable time shall be 
allbwed for the surplus water to drain off before the fish are weighed. 

5e The pay to the .ory fishermen and a}.l men fishing from the vessel herself shall be 


1-7/8 cents per pound, weight to be taker. rhen und where the fish are discharged from the 


vessel, 

6. The pay to the two splitters shall he 4 total of $3.00 per ton, weight to be taken as 
above, The splittefs shall, in addition to splitting the fish and performing the usual 
duties of splitter, tally dress gang fish when so re,uested by the Master. The pay to the 
two salters shall be a total of $3 00 per ton. The salters shall assist in keeping the 
engines pumps lighting ecuipment etc in working order. The pay to the cressers for 
dressing fish and usual dress gang work he at the rate of 40 cents per ton per man 
(headers to receive 10 cents per ton extra). 
¥. It shail be the duty of both the salters and the splitters to throw out poxy or diseased fis 
which is unfit for human food. No slink shall be counted as merchantable fish and none are 
to be broveht on boord. The watchman shnll assist in tallying fish when the ‘oreys are 
coming in with the final trips of the cry. The -atchm'n's pay shall be the same as hoaders 
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7. Gags cutter 12 aa vel $6 75 per 200 pounds of cured tongues. Landolt ak or of 
anche, and shall Eres wash and repack.the ttakxxin tongues in Bering Sea,’ He 
weigh the tongues at port of discharge, the tongues to be well drained before ‘weighing, 
and ball pack them into even weight ackages, ‘but the vessel shall supply one man’ 
at the expense of the vessel to assist hims The weight of the tongues shall not be taken into 
account ih the weight taken for paying fishermen or dressers. No claim shall he made by any 
man for average or other lay for daye he does mot fish for any reason, but his pay shall. 
be for the fish he actually catches and delivers to the owners at port of discharge. All 
men shall assist in sailing the vessel when and as their services are required. In case any 
splitter shall be unable to split, or any salter be unable to galt on any dey or days any 
fisherman may be asgigned to split of s1t and his pay shall be the same amount as the 
regular splitter or salter would have reaeived for that day. Any dress gang man may be 
assigned to assist in the galley’ on the trips to and from the fishing grounds, and he shall 
thereby be relieved from taking turns at watch, and no Axtre pay shall be. Byam: him for 
such work in the galley and dining room. : 
8. The bostain shall receive 3/8 cents per pound above fishermeng lay, bonwaing mate to 
receive 1/4 ‘cent per pound above fisherrens lay. 
9. The length of fish to be considered ouunters ahall be 25 inches when put on board of the 
vessel, but the master shall have the rijht to take smaller fish if he @o desires 

It ie hereby admitted by and’ between a}j.l men signing these articles that the vessel is 
seaworthy upon leaving port of Seattle and that the crew and supplies are adequate and that 
is a jpint venture and that the above rate of pay is a lay, and all men signing these articles 
agree to claim only such money as is provided above and that he will make no claim ‘for 
average or other share for any day when he may not be able to fish or do bh baal other 
kind of work his position calls fore. 

The Master shall have the right to emloy another man in place of any may who is not 
present at the time. set for sailing, and sych man who is not present shall haye no further 
Claim on the ship or her cargo or ownerf@, Bach man signing these articles xmkikuxed 
hereby relieves the ship and her cargo and owners for any damage which may ae to his 
equipment, either due to the vessels equipment or the action of any other member of the 
crew. 
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AGREEMENT FOR CODFISHING ON THE SCHOONER C. A. THAYER DURING THE SEA 


Secs 1. The trip shall be from Seattle to Bering Sea and/or North Pacific 0ce 
return to Puget Sound for discharge of fish at Poulsbo and/or Anacortes or one | 
port on Puget Sound. 


Sece 2. The erew mst clean up the rubbish in their quarters at a reasonable 
before arriving in tl home porte 


‘Bec. 3e Upon arrival at port of discharge as above, and being properly moored ¢ 
discharging dock no further work shall be required from the erSw without extra p 
All members of the crew shall remain on board and assist in making hp vessel 
properly fast-to the discharging docke 


Sece 4. The crew shall have the right first to be assigned jobs discharging fis 
but should there not be enough of them remain with the vessel to do this work 
owner shall have the right to hire other men to do the work. The rate of pay 
be $1225 per hour. 


Sec. 5« The fish to be paid for shall be the whight of the fish discharged at po 

f discharge and weighed there. In case the fish are washed a reasonable time sh 
be allowed for the water to drain off before the fish are weighed. If not washed 
salt shall be shaken off before the fish are weighed. All fish that are salted @ 
landed- at port of discharge are to be weighed and paid for except poxy and dise 
fish. All Fish that are spoiled because 6£ leaking vessel or for any other re 
except shipwreck or war damage after having been passed anj salted on the fishin 
banks, such fish shall be paid for. The weight of livers shall not be counted as 
part of the total weight of fish landed at the port of discharge, and the fish erm 
shall not receive pay for weight of livers. : 


Seae 6. The fishermen agree to launch their doreys and go out to fish when ca 
upon to do so by the mate or the Boswain in suitable weather. Water up to 40 fath 
shall be cond@idered as proper depth for fishing. Any time up until 12 o'clock nom 
ship's time shail be considered as proper time for calling for launching doreys f 
fishing. The length of the fish to be considered 4s counters shall be 25 inches, 
landed on the vessel, but the Master shall have the right to take smaller fish as 
so desires. It shall’ be the duty of both the salter and splitter to throw out pox 
or otherwige diseased fish, including slinks which are unfit for human consumtio 
One good fish shall be deducted from the count for each short fish brought on boar 
by any dorey fisherman, or tendered for tally by anyone fishing from the deck. 


Sec. 7. It shall be up to the Master to decide when fishing operations for the sé 
are to cease, his decision shall be final. 


Sec. 8. Fish are to have their throats cut as soon as caught in sucha manner that 
it shall be plaimly visible that -they are cut without having to lift up the gill — 
cover to look. Wo slinks are to be brought on board, but if any are brought on 

board they are to be thrown overboard and are not to be comted. The crew hereby 
agrees to abide by the Captains judgment as to what is a slink. - 


Sec. 9. Each fisherman or other member of the crew shall be paid for fish which he 
catches and he lands at the port of discharge at the following rata: 


The Boswain shall be paid 5-1/8¢ per pound for fish he catbhes. 
The Boswain's Mate shall be paid 5¢ per pound for fish he catches. 
Fishermen shall be paid 44¢ per pound for fish they catche 


Splitter shall be paid {7.50 per ton. 
Salter shall be paid 7.50 per tone 
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Header shall be paid $3.25 per to. 

Watchman shall be paid $3.25 per ton. 

“Utility men shall ve paid $2.50 per ton. 

Liver men; shall be paid $2.50 per ton. 

Dress gang shall be paid $2.50 per to. 

Dress gang to include shalt passer, gutter, pue mentetc, 


Ds On days when there are too many fish caught for the salter to salt alone 
/ Salt passer shall assist the salter in salting, but shall be paid nothing 


al The Utility man shall run the pumping and lighting engines when required 
o by the Master because of this he shall be allowed to fish over the rail 
hare being dredded, when regular dress gang men are not allowed to fish, 
1 assist in tallying fish wean required to do so by the Mastere He shall, 

h the dress gang take foghorn turns. 


: ap one cutting tongues shall be psid 10¢ per pound for all tongues cut 
landed in good condition at port of discharge. The weight of tongues 
Ted counted as part of the total weight of fish lmded at port of discharge. 


fhe Salter and splitter shall be paid for all fish landed at port of dis- 
fon if som other man has to be assigned to do his work on any day or days, 
iokmess or accident, and whether or not any of the men may assist in salt- 
plitting at any tim they also are salting or splitting. 
A. In case any splitter shall be unable to split or any salter be unable 
On any day or days, any fisherman may be assigned to split or salt and 

sh ose be high line fishermans share for‘that day. If he does no start 
t or salt util 4:00 P.M. his pay shall be high line dory share for the 
n — & fisherman is assigned to split or salt it is agreed that he 

orm the work of tis regular pplitter or salter. In case a fisherman 
6d to split or salt on & day mere. no dory's are out he shall be paid 
t dress geng fish. 


fe] lo claim shall be made by any fisherman for average or any other lay gor 
068. not fish for any reason, but his pay shall be figured on the fish he 
-catbhes and delivers at port of discharge. 


pce ‘splitter shalk supervise tallying of ar&ss gang fish, and seeing to 
@ deck is kept clean. 


) Union shall have a grievance committee of three on each vessel to take 
ce grievances with the Master or crew. The committee to inform the Master 
nel before leaving the. home porte = : 

2, i 

» sh man signing these articles agrees that the ‘owner may ‘dedust $12.00 
mnings and pay same to the Codfish Workers-Union as dues in such Union 

* one year, also initiation fees and reinstatement fees if anyy as 

7 the Unione ‘ 


3 OT © COAST CODFISH COMPANY: Signed for CODFISH WORKERS UNION. #81658 
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CASH ACCOUNT. 


Foe 


I acknowledge having received 1 ihe anoles and cash as charged above. 


c 9 SSS SOE = Cc 

Upper: The tank house where the ‘fish were stored in brine. Here e Gua ‘Birkland aecchbar thes fish prior to 
stacking in the kench in foreground. Lower: inside the artificial dryer. Fish were placed on the vive 
racks and steam applied to the coils at right. A large fan inside the coils circulated the air té dry fis 
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- year by the schooner JOHN A. The construction was not begun until well after the 


_the beach was used for box storage and later became the sail loft. 


The Poulsbo Codfish Plant 


The Poulsbo Plant of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co was the most facinat 
place, especially for children. It was the home base for all of the compan 
operations. The site was located about one mile removed from the center of the 
Town of Poulsbo and ne construction of the wharf and many buildings were accom 


shed over a period of many years. The first portion was completed during the 


summer of 1911 in time to receive the cargo produced during the fishing season th 


schooner had departed for the banks. The plant consisted of a deep water wharf 
where the schooner could lay without going aground at low tide, a 40 x 50 foot ty 
story processing building, and two 40 x 100 foot sheds each containing eight wooc 
tanks. 
4 

The tanks were constructed somewhat similar to a ship with heavy planks 

and were caulked from the inside. Each was twenty feet long, ten feet wide, and 
five feet high. They held twenty tons of salt codfish each when full and were 
flooded with a saturated salt brine solution so as to exclude all air .from contac} 
with the fish. 
Over the years additional buildings were added to the first ones until b 

1925 the packing building was two stories and 100 feet long and forty feet wide. 1 
were four sheds with wood tanks immediately inshore from the wharf, a two story 
building along the beach on the side away from Poulsbo, and a one story shed adja 


All of the buildings other than the packing building had the lower floor devoted 


to wood tanks for fish storage. The upper floor of the two story building along 


The sail loft was the upper story of the 100 x 40 foot building on the 
side away from the town There were no posts or other obstructions in the floor 
other than the stairway from the lower level and this was wide sisi to haul dorie 


Upper: Interior of the sail loft with Otto Andreason kneeling in Trveduaiatis and Fabian Schengen (P joiken) 
behind, They are fitting a patch into an old sail. Lower: vessels moored for the winter at the Poulsbo 
codfish plant prior to the opening of the Lake Washington ship canal and locks. JOHN A moored at the 
and the CHARLES R,WILSON, the three master and MAID OF ORLEANS the two master at the dolphin. 
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or sails up to the second level. There was no heat, but otherwise it was idéz 


for storage of sails and boxes. Sail repair work was first undertaken at the} 
in 1930 at which time Father considered it would be more advantageous to him te 
sail storage and repairs there than at the shop of Sunde and d'Evers sail loft 
Seattle. A power sewing machine was purchased and the new sail loft was in ope 
We had several men in the crew who were adept with the palm and needle so there 


‘no problem with securing skilled workmen. 


This building was constructed similar to all the others, namely wood 


4 
4 


couse reuetias. 2 x 6 studs and sheeted on the outside with one layer of wood si 
which had once been painted -red. There were ten double hung windows along each 
side of the second floor and three on each end. These provided adequate light du 
the day when the sun was shining but on a dark day in the middle of winter with 
sunetse after 8:00 A.M. and sunset by 4:30 P.M. the room was dark. The only oth 
illumination was by four 75 watt light globes suspended from above. At times all 
these did not work. The lack of stove heat was no problem during the warm weathe 
in the summer but some winter days it was ‘damned cold’. The inside of the build 
had not been finished at all, just the exposed studs showing the back side of 
outside siding. 
We had a row of rolled up sails along each side of the floor and also 

many coils of rope both new and the running ropes from the schooner stored for t 
winter. The accumulation of sails was quite extensive as it included the full set 
for the schooners: SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, JOHN A.,CHARLES R.WILSON, and C.A. THAYER, 
plus many other sails Father had purchased over a period of many years with the © 
a. of using either the whole sail or some of the canvas from it. These sails ha 
been purchased litteraly for a song at the time some other vessel was being scrap 
Hanging from the wall from every place that a spike could be driven 

acoil of wire or rope. Many of the sails had wire for reinforcing on the doa 
such as the leach, the foot, the head, the mast rope, etc. Wire could be salvage 

from one sail to be reused on another. To use new was a considerable chore as 


wire had to be tarred, served with strips of tar soaked burlap, then strips of 
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lastly some form of covering like being wound with twine or small rope. 

DE put bare wire next to the canvas. All this covering was expensive. 

alse coils of rope everywhere. On top of all this there was the tar 

ig the rope, bolts of new canvas for use where needed, and other supplies. 
le odor of this room spoke of the sea, especially during the summer hot 

the pine tar or Stockhlom tar as it was called gave off that all 

The salt impregnated into the sail cloth had another odor. Then 

beach underneath with the smell of clams, muscles, and sther sea life. 

; WONDERFUL. 

ng the winter each sail was taken out on the floor and opened up for 


had one or two men assigned to sailmaking duty and they did this 
seams on the sails’were -resewn. This was important as some rope 
Papainst the canvas when the sail was set and wear out the stitches. 
tit was a hand job with palm and needle. The large seams were done 
ewing machine. Each rope that was on the edge of the sail was 

placed if needed, for if a rope broke when the sail was set, the sail 
o end and sidewise also. These tears could not be repaired at 

9 was overly bad it meant the end of that sail. These sails cost 

so their loss was to be avoidid if possible. 

ler times one or more of the strips of canvas needed to be replaced. 


anufactured in cloth 22 inches wide and had a two inch mark on each 


when sewing. Each edge was also selvedged so it would not ravel. 


er the canvas strips had a net width of 20 inches. When the machine 


ing, several men were required to handle the canvas. The machine 


home sewing machine’ only much larger and of heavier construction. 


ls for our vessels were from forty to sixty five feet in height. 
as were vertical for the full height of the sail. Thus when a 
bled, the seams being sewed were of this length. Further the 


1 was up to forty feet, and when sewing a center seam in such a sail, 


1 sail had to be rolled up under the arm of the machine. It was 
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f to squeeze twenty feet of width of sail in a roll of less than twelve 


cr. Then as the sewing progressed, all of the full length of this roll 
PBrough the space under the arm as the seam was made. Our machine 

sean at a time and the design of the sail required three rows of 

eam, one on the edge of each strip of canvas and one down the center 
Three or four men were required to perform the chore, one to 

€, one to help feed the canvas to the needie, and one or two to 

S away from the needle. Often only four or five feet of 

ed by the machine before it had.to be stopped and the large 

3 moved forward. Further, the canvas had to be turned over to make the 


It could net be made from the first or top side because there 


2 to guide the needle along, this seam would have been two inches 


jer to understand the magnitude of the problem of sewing a sail it is 
ciate the Eapont of canvas. We had sails with canvas weight or 
ing #00, #0, #1, #2, and #3. These were the designations placed 
story that wove the cloth. Example, #00 is 18 ounces per running 
fetal 22 inches wide. Each number beyond is one less ounce, as 


is 16 oz., etc. Hence for a sail over sixty feet high and forty feet 


‘enormous weight of canvds before all the ropes and other hardware 


7 


ew sail was to be made the design was laid out full size on the 
This is why such a large room is needed. Then the bolt canvas 
ing with the after leach side of the fore and aft sail. Each strip 
floor so it would.not a while the next ones werelaid out. 
‘ canvas yas tacked along the edges of the _— with a palm and 


ne pieces of canvas will not slide or creep as they were being sewn. 


= lV TSS OSS SO} ES 
h plant. Left Hans Olson sewing on one of the sails in the sail loft. 
ning a codfish, 
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After all the strips of canvas were sewed together the ropes had to be 


ttached to the sails. These ropes also had to be replaced at times if the rope 

scame damaged or rotten. The work of sewing on the rope was slow and very difficult 
nd a tiring hand job. A large needle with many strands of twine was used and these 
re given a heavy rubbing with bees wax so all the strands would a together and 

ot fly all over the place. When working in the corner of the sail where there were 
ix or more layers of doubling of the canvas, the sailmaker had to take a hand awl 

0 make the hole for each thrust of the needle. Furthermore, to slow the work, 

oth the needle and the awl while sharp on the point, were smooth on the sides so 

is to not cut the threads of the canvas when forced through. The sailmaker sat on 

ood bench that had pockets for all his supplies such as twine, wax, spare needles, 
8} marline, steel rings to reinforce the holes on the sails -where some rope would 
ass through, and also possibly some pipe tobacco and an old pipe. The canvas that 

e was working on was draped over his knees. 

All in all the sail loft was a wonderful place to visit and even to work. 
Fish processing 

The fish brought home by the schooner was not sold when landed by the vessel as is 
done with fresh fish. Rather the vessel's owners had to further prepare it for 
marketing and sell the finished product over the next six to ten months. The busy 
season for this further processing was the fall and winter, begining immediately 
after the vessel had been unloaded and the rush of cleaning up the schooner had 
subsided. The fish had been placed in the wood tanks and flooded over with salt brine 
as previously described. There was no cold storage provided as the salt preservation 
was considered adequate, at least for the temperatures encountered in the Pacific 
eethwest. 

After the rush of unloading was over, a few of the large unloading crew 
were kept on while the remaining men were laid off. Some of the fishermen would be 


returning now and ready to work after having rested or otherwise enjoyed themselves 


exes. 


‘Fish processing room in the Poulsbo plant. The seated women have a glass top table and chack for blemishes, 
Genevieve Drummond, Kathryn Kalstrom, Trina Haugen, standing, Oscar Franson, Walter Nelson. 
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_further tightened. 


‘in the other for later shipment to the LePages Glue Co factory in San Francisco. 


for several weeks. Much of the remaining processing work would be accomplished 
women as well as about a dozen men that did not go north on the vessel. 

Each day fish were removed from the storage tanks by a man wearing hi 
rubber boots and standing on the fish in the tank. He used the all familiar sin 
tine fish pew to take the fish from the tank and into a cart. Next the flat ope 
fish were stacked on a wood frame forming a. pile about four feet wide by ten 
long. The fish were placed skin side up so the water could better be squeezed a 
The fish were thus piled about four feet ftigies ee a space from the floor ' 
rack on which they were stacked, . than top planks were laid eues and large screw 
attached to compress the stack, thus forcing some of the water in the flesh of t 
fish out. The stack was called a kench in our palnt and in the Anacortes plant o 
the Robinson Fisheries they called the squeezing process ‘water horsing'. The f: 
when removed from the brine had more water contained in the flesh than we desirec 


Several days were required at this stage and every so often the screws would be 


Fish Processing - 
e 


. From two to five tons of the larger size fish were next tae to the ski 
room in the outer end of the two story packing building every day. After being 
placed on tables, a crew of men tore the back skin off, pulled out the back fins, 
bones that were attached, pulled the so-called collar bone and fins attached befo: 
turning the fish over. Next the skin that lined the belly cavity was removed and 
that portion of the back bone called the tail bone by us was cut out.The later 
the portion of he back bone that was not removed by the splitter in Bering Seal 
waste portions thus removed were stuffed into burlap sacks, skins in one and bones 
The skins would be cooked down to produce the finest glue. 

From here the fish were carried to the shoreward end of the same proces: 
building. Here skilled men with sharp knives removed the remaining bones between 


the back bone and the back fins, then they cut off the outer layer of rib bones. 


Following this a group of women using tweezers pulled out the other layer of rib b 
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york was necessary to render the fish boneless. The fish fillets were then 


1a table with slots for a knife so they could be cut to a size to fit the 


y = 


© pound package. 


: 
_ The cut fillets were then placed in a form press where pressure was 


md the conglomerate was tied with two strings. These were given a wrapping 
ment paper printed with the company name and finally an over wrap of moisture 
ellophane to prevent evaporation from within. There were other styles for 


£ the fillets, but all were the salt cured cod and this required a soaking 


he consumer before the fish was cooked. However, with the salt cure the fish 


i. 
require refrigeration as long as the storage was in a cool room. The packing 


+ 
‘above described continued all winter with a daily output of several tons. 


% 
a 


ming and packing provided employment for up to twenty people besides those 
working elsewhere in the plant. 
In the early days of the operation of the plant a considerable quantity 


cod was shipped out in bundles of 100 pounds wrapped in a gunny sack. The 


ore keeper would open the bundle and sell the fish one at a time from a stack 


7 


unter. The fish were just “aie from the tanks and after the brine had 
Off, they were placed in these bundles. In the handling the men often had 
it we brine drip on their clothes. The crew of the steamer that took the 

a ttle did not enjoy or overly appreciate getting themselves covered with 

} juice. As jobs were scarce most of the time, they could complain if they 
u tit might cost a man his job to do so. 

As time went on from the begining in 1911, the outgoing product shipped 
lant had to be tailored more and more to the desire of the final customer. 
rt there were  :., of the fillets that were boneless, rather the large 
re oved, but the rib ate artes Heenae Fos packing two grades, 
Sa and as the years passed the proportion of boneless 


creased, 


me packages of salt codfish fillets wrapped in only parchment paper were 


= 
’ 


for Many years. The grocer put these on his shelf on in the fish counter 
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but there was a drying out with a salt crust forming on the parchment that dé 
form the apperance. In the mid 1920's a new product appeared on the market c 
cellophane, a clear moisture proof film that was immediately accepted by the i 
industry as an overwrap. The first trial by the Pacific Coast Codfish Co wasn 
very successful as the product was not entirely moisture proof as claimed by t 
factory and secondly, the application did not seal the edges or joints complet 
The result was a foggy wrapper with salt crusts on both inside and out. Many: 
varieties were tried and several methods for sealing inctee he a solvent appli 
with a small brush to the seam, scotch tape, just folded edges, and finally th 
that worked best was a heat seal. The film had a laquor like surface coating | 
by the makers so that when passed over a hot plate it would melt and fuse toge 
with another sheet when it cooled. 

The one and two pound packages were packed into fiberboard shipping ¢ 
and wood boxes. The wood was preferable but cost more. In the end the fiberboa 
was used where the package had an individual.cardboard carton on each pound an 
wood case was used when no’ individual carton was involved. The wood Soka held 
pound-tablets and. twenty two pound bricks. The sms pound packages with a carte 
were packed in twelve pound fiberboard cases. 

A product destined for the Italian and Spanish nationalities was prod 
and called baccala or bacalao. both spellings appeared on the various lables w 
The whole fish was placed on racks in a heated room and dried to a moisture cor 
approximately 55%. When at this low moisture content the fish would keep with 
grocery store where there was normal room head and it did not dry out on the g 
which cost him weight. The trade desired this cure and had purchased dry salt { 
before immigrating to America. During the summer time the fish were dried in 
sun on wire screens stretched over wood frames. The area was called the flake 


In the winter fish can not be dried outside so a large round room was construe 


in one of the sheds, about forty feet in diameter. In the center was a vertic 
centrifugal fan to circulate air. Around the fan was a coil of pipe that gave 


protection against a person being hurt by the fan and within these pipes was 5! 
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There was a vertical fire tube boiler in a separate building that 

l@ steam, The room was held between 75° and 80° taking special care that 

any hotter as the salt cod will cook at 82°. The drying process 

- least two 24 hour days, with hot air circulated continuously. The top 

ed fastest. As individual fish became sufficiently dry, these were removed 
cks and placed in a fish cart kept in the room. Whenever the top rack 

gne of the lower ones would be raised up in its place. . 


henever the cart was full, it was taken to the separate room known as the 
o 


dom’ where the fish were packed in wood cases. There was.a stove in this 


was only lit off when men were working there packing the fish into the 


ice. By a heavy pull on the handle a person could exert up to 1500 # 
Be tert on the fish for about five minutes while the former box 
nailed on and the following do was being filled on the scale so as 
Rect weight; either 50# or 100# depending on the box size. 

= of dry fish and some fish that was dry but waiting orders was 


ad a home made press built into a strong table for squeezing the dry stiff 
} 
| 
{ 


is room to keep it from absorbing moisture from the damp air. The boxes 
ly set up from the shooks with a stencil or-printed fish on the sides 


ds. However, we did have several barnds of our own as Plus Ultra, 


s 


-co Oceano and several private brands for the customers. Some of the 
Printed on the wood box ends when they were made in the box factory 


re stenciled on by us. Should we get an order for some private brand i 


a 
+> 


= 


tropolitan Grocery Co in Seattle and not have some fish unpacked, all 


take a box taper, a tool like a small wood plane with a long handle 
old brand off and stencil the new one in its place. No trouble. 
Refish had to account for at least 100 tons of the dry product each 
for = dispose of the entire 1000 tons that were landed. 
product produced in Poulsbo was lutefisk. The salt codfish were 
ec onks and filled with fresh water to remove the salt. Three days 


required with a change of water preferably twice each day. Sometimes 
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when we were pressed the water was only changed once a day. Then a solution of 
3 
sodium hydroxide was added and the fish allowed to soak for three days. The fis 


solution was stirred several times each day to be sure all the fish were exposed 


fibers in the fish and broke them down, rendering the whole somewhat like jello 
It was very particular to have the correct Saree solution so as to not bi 
fish and on the other hand the luting action had to penetrate to the full thickne; 
of the flesh. Then there were three to four additional days of soaking in fresh 

i 


water to remove all of the caustic, the water being changed at least twice daily 


When done the fish was still solid and there was no difficulty in lifting a fish 


out of the water in which it was packed. It was like a fresh fish that had been 
somehow overstuffed Bie water to stretch the flesh and fill the cells tightly. 
; 
The product was packed generally in a wood barrel that had been coated inside wit 
The lute fish was very perishable and had to be kept in cold storage. 

In fact the lute process could only be done during the winter time ‘when,it was 
somewhat cold as once the salt had been removed from the fish, there was danges 
spoiling. We experienced this difficulty from some of out customers such as the 
fish houses that made lutefish themselves. They were too anxious in the fall to 
get going and would call us on the telephone with a frantic cry that the fish we 
had shipped the last week was spoiled and no good and they would not pay for ite 
It turned out after we caught on that these people were soaking the fish in thel 
month of September when the tap water was still warm. The fish spoiled in the pr 
We finally made them understand the problem and then for the early fall lutefish 
they made it in their cold storage rooms and added ice to the water to keep it co. 
This product is very popular with the Scandinavian people and is a trea 
at both Christmas’ and Thanksgiving. We also made lutefish out of boneless fillet 
as well as the whole fish with the skin on. The boneless was preferred by most 


customers. 
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PORTATION------TO AND FROM THE PLANT 


eae sae some paeenenseeeenesenanssnennscsssenassetasenin a eS 
am Operating fish plant handling up to 1000 tons of fish each year requires 


ble form of transportation. When the plant was established in 1911, the 


rs 
i for shipping the product out and the supplies in was by the local freight 


@r steamer that ran to Seattle. The Kitsap County Transportation Co. 
ters in Poulsbo and under the guidance of Warren Gazzam provided the 


> HYAK was the principal vessel on the Poulsbo run for this company. An 


i. 


line headed by Chris Moe of Poulsbo operated under the name of Liberty 


ftation Co. They obtained the vessels ATHLON and VERONA running from 


Sulsbo with way stops along the shores of Bainbridge Island and the 
d, both via the north route stopping at Port Madison, Suquamish, 


4 


and the south route via the south end of the island. 


is there was severe competition from the Kitsap County Transportation 
bie 


to as the "Company Boats', and the Liberty Bay Transportation Co called 
ji 


Boats’. The rivalry raged hot and heavy. The Town of Poulsbo was 
a 


t down the middle. The store keepers who shipped most of the freight 


“i 


+C.T.Co. almost exclusively while the farmers and some of the foot 

ed the ‘Farmers Boat'. The Cod fish Co stayed with the K.C.T.Co. 
small steamers moved all the freight in and out of the codfish plant 
“The wharf at the plant had a ramp on the end that was roughly oe 


le Outer or lower edge seven feet below the dock top. The steamer 


ght with two wheel hand trucks pushed by the crewmen. When the steamer 
me 


a 


they would decide whether to work from the dock top or via the 

nm the height of the tide. A gang plank was pulled out from the freight 
on the whaff. Next a snatch block was secured on the wharf / dock 

} run through this and back to a small steam winch on the steamer.. 
»had a large hook that would engage a metal bale suspended from 

the hand truck axel. The man placed the hand truck on the deck of 


hes 
sition so when the winch was engaged, the hook would catch the bale 
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of the truck. Further there was a section of flat chain in the winch line and] 
man placed his feet on this, one ahead of the other, so both the man and the tru 
went up the incline together. At the top, the winch was stopped, the man proceé 
forward with the momentum from the winch, and the hook detached itself. On goin 
down from the wharf to the deck of the steamer, the hook was engaged and the tru 
pulled the wire out from the winch drum. If the man had a heavy load, the winch 
driver had a brake to slow the decent. All in all it was a very satisfactory 
system. 

Father told me that one day one of the men of Poulsbo died and an under 
taker was requested by the family to come from Seattle for the body. Next morning 
the gentlemen dressed in black along with his helper came to Poulsbo by boat. 
engaged the services of the local dray wagon driver who took the two men.and thet 
coffin out to the home of the deceased. The body was placed in the box and the p 
returned to town. Down on the wharf they proceeded where the box with the farmer 
inside was placed on the HYAK. Now the former farmer was a patron of the ATHLON 
belonging to the Liberty Bay Transportation Co, the Farmer's Boat and not the HYA 
Evidently there was a lay over at the wharf in Poulsbo before the HYAK was schedu 
to depart for Seattle. At any rate the word leaked out that the undertaker had p! 
the body on the wrong boat. In short order a posse was formed and they marched 
right down to the HYAK and then on board without a ticket or even the ‘by your by’ 
from the mate at the gang plank. The coffin was lifted on their shoulders and remo 
from the vessel with the loud exclamation " If Bill (ficticous ) would not ride th 
boat when he was alive, he is not going to have to ride there when he is dead." 

' Most of the freight in the 1910's was taken on the night trip of the HY! 
or whatever other boat was on the run. If there were freight from Seattle to the 


plant, that would be on board at the time of the 5:15 P.M. departure from Seattle. 


Similar freight shipments for the other stops along the way ‘were stowed on the lowe 
deck, and at each stop, the supplies for the local store were unloaded while the 
passengers waited. ~There were ten landings before Poulsbo as regular stops and al 


the Codfish Co dock when there was freight. At the fish plant there might be a ca 
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d box shooks to unload or there might be up to a car load, say 15 tons, of 

Beatpped to Seattle. All this before the passengers were allowed to get 

@gular Poulsbo passenger landing. After several years the HYAK discharged 

ers and then returned for the freight. 

supply of packaged codfish was kept on Pier 3 in Seattle available for 

6 direct. The larger boxes that were too heavy for a person to carry 

ed in one of the open bays of the wharf, under cover though and locked 

Bene at night. Passengers bound from the street to any of the little 

erred to as the mosquito fleet, walked down the center of the wharf past 

ght, both ours and others.. The small packages were kept in a locker to 
rage. Then as orders were received in the Seattle office which was 

cks away, George Shields would.make up the necessary shipping documents 

r 3 with marking stencil in hand to thark up the shipments. It was 

Other larger orders such as an order for a car load to be shipped” 

0 California were marked at the Poulsbo plant and offloaded directly 

road.car. The crew of the small steamer on the Sound had considerably 

| today and all with no time off and no overtime. The schedule was 

= every day of the month and as there were no extras in the crew, 

0 be there every day without fail. The saying was that you had to 


4 


i lay ort. 


co” 


ve mid 1920's the Kitsap County Transportation Co instituted a mid- 
‘vice from Seattle to Port Madison, Suquamish, Seabgld, Navy Torpedo 
ort, and the various landings in Liberty Bay. The boat left Seattle 


| reaching Poulsbo in time for the 3:00 P.M. departure or return 


. There was often considerable lay over in Poulsbo when there was 
ght to handle some days. This was far more convenient for all as 
carried on trips when there were few passengers. Further all the 
ere made during daylight hours rather than after dark as previously. 
lings had lights on the end of the wharf and no night crew were 


+ 


arf, just the normal day shift. 
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One of the steamers on this run was the VASHON II renamed the MANITOU wh 
acquired by the K.C.T.Co. She had a Barlow elevator which proved superior to the 
former flat chain and cable. On the outer end of one of the one story sheds in th 

plant was a painted white square signboard with hinges on the lower edge. By means 
of a light rope the sign could be hoisted so the white side was visible or when 
lowered the other side -was the dark red ofthe buildings. The steamer captai alee 
see this from across the bay and knew if there was a freight shipment whenever the 
white side was showing. With the re elevator, the ae man with the hand t 
was raised to. the level of the wharf on the elevator platform, then he merely had 1 
proceed onto the wharf via the gang plank. This gang plank was a strong gangway, 
jenough for the hand truck and roughly fifteen feet long. The one end was attached 
to the wharf and laying on top of the wharf deck. The other end would land on the 
elevator when it was in the up position, and when the elevator was lowered the shi 
board end of the plank was supported by two ropes secured to the elevator sides, 

An auto freight service was instituted from Seattle to Poulsbo about 193( 
with one round trip per day. This proved to be a great improvement at least for 
the small’ shipments. With this service, a shipment could be marked tn Poulsbo for 
the destination and the auto freight would deliver it anywhere in Seattle or to 
another auto freight firm for shipment to a customer outside Seattle. 

Also about this time Father had been selling salt codfish to a company 

5 e 

named Sound Fish Co. This firm like many other small businesses at this time found 
themselves in financial difficulty. The creditors took over the assets. By this 
route Father acquired a Model A Ford truck. The former body was removed, dual 
wheels installed, a new bceidy cohstricted,, and now the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 
Bad Father had a truck of their own. It was used extensively for shipments from 
Poulsbo to Seattle with codfish and returning brought back necessary supplies such 
as wood box shooks, cardboard cartons, wrapping paper, etc. The truck could haul 
roughly four tons. This was very useful but did not eliminate all of the autofreij 
S99 SS 0 S09 So SS 0 0 a a 0 


Upper: S¢hr. JOHN A moored to the dolphin for the winter, 1912. The spanker mast head has been 'fishe 
Lower: Schrs. JOHN A and CHARLES R.WILSON moored to the dolphin during the winter, circa 1913. 
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shipments or steamer shipments. The route to Seattle for the truck was via 


Suquamish-Ballard ferry. The Agate Pass bridge was not constructed until 195( 
Then in 1936, the Kitsap County Transportation Co sold out to the 
Sound Navigation Co, known as the Black Ball Line. Boat service to Poulsbo was 
terminated at that time other than service by vessels of other owners hauling 
only to the Poulsbo stores and the Codfish Co plant. Schedules were one or two 


per week. Even this was terminated by 1950. 
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9 Plant Cabins 


fer had made the decision by the early 1920's that if there were to be 


of fishermen to man the codfish schooners during the summer, that 
| 


€ provided with work during the time they were ashore. To this end 
syed in the Poulsbo fish processing plant during the winter. These 

Ors and it was up to each to find a place to live. In down town 

ap County Co-Operative Asn,had a three story building with seven 

6 on the second floor. These were rented out to some of the fishermen 
months, each man doing his own cooking by means of a small wood 

) furnished the necessary heat. The big problem occured when these 

e in the evenings and some enterprising bootlegger with a supply 

ld start several men on a drinking spree. They would not be available 
eral days. 

| the time Andy Shields was foreman in Poulsbo, he constructed six 

the copmany property between the main buildings and the highway. 

om and were about twelve by eighteen feet. A wood burning stove, 
necessary pots, pans, and dishes were supplied. The buildings were 

0 as "the shacks''. The men could rent one for a few dollars per 

tion was away from the main part of town, the men fared far 
ss mity of the living to the plant was also fine as it was 


he men to walk the mile in the rain and snow of the winter to 


er they could return to their cabin for lunch. 


ildings were made with 2 x 4 studs and a layer of one inch boards 


out. The roof was sloping with a ridge pole down the center 
red with ship lap boards followed with tar paper. There was 
1 the shacks, the men had to cary their own water in a bucket 


packing room. Two men could construct a shack in one day. 


erved an important purpose and as far as the men were concerned, 


aa 
ided all that was needed. 
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ge In Lake Union 


The stock market crash in the fall of 1929 was followed by the disasterous 
on, The codfishing industry suffered along with other segments of the Seattle 
al fishing industry. Begining in 1930, the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. sent 
C.A. THAYER to Bering Sea. Father's separate bnberaet ce continued during 

| both the CHARLES R.WILSON and the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. Accordingly during 
of 1930 the JOHN A was laid as and for the following summers, generally 
wo other vessels were there, making a total of three. 

‘A vessel at sea is exposed to considerable wear and tear from the elements. 
|} wood vessel in an inactive status suffers more during the summer months 

e to the blazing rays of the sun. The wood deck planks and those on the 

e the water line dry out to the point that the caulking seams are no longer 
veral of the wood vessels constructed during World War I were then 

Lake Union and the Lake Washington Ship Canal and had dried out until the 
wide open. Then with a heavy rain the storm water would leak through 

d into the bilge in the hold. This caused the vessel to sink several 

er in the water. Within a few hours the vessel-would fill with water 

e were a watchman on board to start the bilge pump. Father did not want 
on any of his vessels. 

e first step for protection was that the vessels were anchored in the 

ke Union in an east and west direction and on the north side of a fleet 


ailing vessels. The large K.V.KRUSE that was more than twice the size 


largest vessel was on the southern side of the grouping. This shielded 


- 
La 


sels from some of the sun, especially on the side of the vessel. 
Bedrchiasea several truck loads of saw dust and wood chips and these 
out three inches deep over the decks. Next was a covering of burlap 
canvas to prevent the sawdust from blowing. Then all the one inch 


‘ds normally used in the fish holds to contain the bulk salt were laid 


FT 
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’ CHARLES R,WILSON and SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in winter moorage in Lake Union. 
left is the K.V.KRUSE. 
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to slivers one day in their attempt to gain entry. It was not locked, only stuck 


on top. This shielded the deck planks from the direct rays of the sun. The wateh 
that lived on board would start the gas engine pump and wet the sawdust with water 


from the lake every week or so as a further protection for the deck planks. 

I remember many times when there was no watchman, that Father asked met 
spend an afternoon on the vessels pumping bilge and wetting the decks. ‘ In the fal 
of the year after the active schooner had been returned to the anchored-out fleet, 
the sawdust would be gathered ue and stored in a large frame box with a cover to 
keep it dry and also with a bottom elevated slightly ate the deck so as to allow 
air circulation to the deck. If the sawdust had remained in contact with the wood 
deck planks during the winter when it would become water soaked from the rain, 
would allow rot to start in the deck. The protective measures as thus described 
were effective in prolonging the life of Father's vessels. 

Down in the hold there was very little problem as the bulk salt was a 
great preservative and none of the inside wood that was exposed to the salt suffere 
from rot. However, it was always necessary to provide good air circulation and thu 
avoid sweating. The codfish schooners had a much longer life than other wood vesse 
bacause of the preservative aeton of the salt. rs 

When the vessels were moored in Seattle there was always the problem of 
vandals. There was no way to keep them entirely out. Even the Seattle Police 
do nothing about the problem, even though the vandal was caught and turned over to 
one of the officers. We were told that we would have to take the fellow to court 
and file charges against him, then attampt to collect for = damages we could prov 
When the watchman went ashore the kids medium and large came on board by boat and ’ 


proceeded to tear everything apart. It was no use to lock a door with the idea of 


keeping something secure. The vandals used an axe to smash any door they could not 


. 


open otherwise. In fact a door in the captain's cabin on the JOHN A was amashed 


with the swelling of the wood in the damp atmosphere of the winter. There was noth 
inside. To protect against such loss of valuable materials we had to remove every- 
thing possible and store it ashore. Nothing could be left other than the equipment 


the watchman was using to cook his food. Nothing else was safe. 
2oz 


ing The Codfish Pack 


Wher the Pacific Coast Codfish Co was founded in 1911, Father was selected 
epresentative for the new company. For this he received a commission and 
is only pay from the firm. He did not have a salary at the time. Salt 

| were prevalent then, this being the only method for preservation. The 

fed show case had not been invented at least as far as general use in the 


ores were concerned. There were some refrigerated counters in the better 


> 


P for the display of meats and what fresh fish they could get and hold 
in a bed of crushed ice. The deep freeze cases now in all supermarkets 


d of then. Ham and bacon were heavily laden with salt so they would not 


r in the store or in the customer's home. These.had so much salt that . 


was the accepted proceedure before cooking. Hence salt cured fish was 


epted. In fact fresh fish as we know it today could not be distributed 


a 
iLO 


se to the store for there were no storage facilities in the store 


small ice boxes. Fish could not be shipped any distance as the ice in 
he : “i 


RJ 
= 


elt too quickly. 
her had developed a long list of firms that would handle the salt cod 


ise included the local wholesale grocery firms, the other fish companies, 


wer : : 
etc. There was a store house on Pier 3 where the Company maintained 
TF 


11 the different packages of codfish and from there orders were shipped 
e western states. Orders would come into the office by mail or telephone 
e Shields would make up the shipping papers and cary them to Pier 3. 


side the boxes for each shipment and using a stencil and brush marked 
‘a - 


1 the name of the consignee and city. 
eur: 


the coming of mechanical refrigeration first in the fish houses and 

sail stores, it became practical for the fresh fish people to sell good 
*) 

ae 

the public outside the limited range of daily deliveries from the ports 


boats landed. Then eastern Washington, Idaho, and Montana had the 


good fresh fish and this accompanied by the begining of auto freight 
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service made the deliveries available on a daily basis. This resulted in a redu 
in demand for the salt product. There was still sufficient demand for the salt e 
keep the Pacific Coast Codfish Co, the Robinson Fisheries Co, and the Matheson 
Fisheries Co all busy. 

Up to the begining of the U.S. involvement in World War II, Father was 
able to market the annual pack. During the 1930's the largest outlet was in the 
state of California. The Codfish Co had two principal agents. In Los Angeles th 
was the Los Nageles Smoking and Curing Co who were more a customer than a sales 

agent. The fish was shipped to this firm in car load lots via the railroad with 
possibily three carloads per year. In San Francisco there was a far better arran 
ment through the food brokerage firm of W.G.Goldberg and Co. They maintained many 
_excellent accounts including some of the large grocery chains. During the fall a 
winter months nearly every week a shipment was forwarded to them. The term car los 
does not indicate the railroad car was full, on the contrary, the tariff provided 
the car load rate for just over 20,000 pounds. The railroad company spotted the 
car at the = Pecnctucs or Oakland warehouse where the local supply was stored. 
However the aim was to have as much as possible sold before the car arrived. 

all orders possible were filled from the open door and trucked to the buyer. The 
remainded was placed in storage in the warehouse companies building. By so doingt 
added cost of handling the cases into and out of storage plus a minimum of one mon 
of storage was charged on that put in the warehouse and avoided on that delivered 
directly. I believe this one broker accounted for over half of the output of salt 
codfish from the Poulsbo plant. 

‘Shortly after the U.S. was involved in the hostilities the Government 
confiscated the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and thereby greatly reduced the production of — 
salt codfish. Father purchased the Rytak Co and Nordic Baking and Importing Co. in 
1942. They were both under the same ownership with a baking plant at 1630 15th. & 
West in Seattle. They had become so far deliquent in payment of bills including 
purchases of codfish that Father took over the combined assets rather than let the 


go through bankruptcy in which case he would most likely loose the greater part or 
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tstanding codfish bills. 

this route he entered the importation business concentrating on Scand 
Products, especailly fish and cheese. The Rytak Co operated a bakery 
. a rye flour hard tack in sheets the size of phonograph records. The 
together had operated with two or three salesmen on the road calling 
stores in western Washington and western Oregon. The — had 

“nar with a small truck in which he had some of the hard tack and other 
nS. For a small order:it would be filled from the supply in each man's 
rger orders were Sitrsd- vie auto freight. 

| Father took over, he retained the name and operated both from his 
ont office, at that time moved to the Canadian National Dock, and the 
bakery on 15th. Ave West. Father immediately emphasized the salt cod. 
ren. I will not go farther into the operation at this time other than; to 
is was a most fortunate move a far as the codfish operation was 

is provided ‘access to many retail stores in the Seattle and Portland 
reas via these salesmen. After hen war was over and the demand for 
foods had subsides, it was found that the California market was no 

| had previously been the case. First there had been insufficient 

) supply all the market demand during the war years and the California 
almost entirely cut off. They were not therefore ready to resume 

sh as other supply lines had been established. Secondly, during eens 
e far better methods established for the distribution of fresh fish 

d in a permenant change in the eating habits. While the use of fish 
ek was still followed in wank catholic homes, fresh fish was used 
ured. 

r change occured at this time with the great increase in number of 
this country. A working woman does not have the time at home to 

- and otherwise prepare the salt fish with cream gravey. Rather, she 


ler that she can pick up from the supermarket on the way home from 


became more pronounced in the following years as more women went 
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to work. Further with the expansion in size of the grocery stores from the forme 
small neighborhood family owned enterprise to the large super market owned by a 
major wholesale firm often with national or multi-state outlets, there was also # 


inclusion in these stores of large frozen food cabinets. This provided the out] 


the fishery industry had long sought, that of good frozen fish available to all th 
shoppers. The sales of salt codfish suffered immesurably. 
The saving event for the codfish enterprise turned out to be these sale! 

calling on the retail trade. They were able to place one case shipments in an ine 
ing number of stores where as the large wholesalers with their multitude of super: 
markets were unwilling to even bother with our product due to the limited sales. 
Without the salesmen operating from the bakery there would not have been an adeque 
method for the sale of the catch of the one vessel that we operated from 1946 to 
1950. Father sold the = portion of the conglomerate to Nick Jorgenson in 
1945 and moved to the building next door, 1634 15th. Ave’ West. We continued to wi 
the term bakery long after the baking portion was gone. Father retained the sales 


force and the importing portion continuing the food specialty lines anddistribution. 
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-CHRISTENSON’S New Masts 


During the 1940 fishing season both the CHARLES R WILSON and the SOPHIE 

IN had been sent to the Bering Sea codfish banks the former under the command 
ute "Dempsey"’ Pearson and the latter, the 'Flag Ship' under Father's command. 
seturned with very good catches, the fish was off loaded at the Poulsbo 
laced in the large wood tanks, all the running gear removed to the sail a 

e€ vessel cleaned up-thoroughly. Then one at a time the two were towed to 
rage in Lake Union. 

Dur ng the summer two of the masts on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON had broken 
gns of imminent failure. Accordingly the decision was made that they had 
ed. Also the spanker mast had been known for several years to be rotted 
he deck line. Therefore there was a need for three new. masts. The making 
Reeand installing it in a vessel was no small or normal task that could 

d by the fishermen living on the vessel who did normal maintenance work. 

jer the years Father had purchased from Nieder and Marcus Co., ship 
iderable quantity of sails, turnbuckles, booms, gaffs, cross trees, 
other miscellaneous hardware used on sailing vessels for possible future 
were stored in Father's basement and in the plant in Poulsbo. There were 
| from past experience Father had found that whenever a new mast was 

S necessary to go and find some logger who was operating in a timber 

tall straight trees grew and further that he could get them out to salt 

if the size required to make a mast 110 feet long were not otherwise 

lost loggers could not take such a long log out’ of ‘the woods due to the 
‘from the highway to where they were loading the trucks. They normally 
to about 40 foot lengths for easier hauling and as the sau iree could not 
logs on their head saw. 

over the years Father had operated sailing vessels, he had of 

m required to replace many other masts on this and other vessels. 


viously, the mast log had been delivered to the Port of Seattle Fisherman's 
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man's Wharf in Ballard or some other location where the log was taken out of § 
rolled out of the way from the lifting crane, and there a crew of men put to ¥ 
hewing out the mast. There were at least thirty man days of labor required. 
other hand there was a small firm located next to the Ballard Bridge who were i 
business of manufacturing wood spars, the Spar Manufacturing Co. They could hi 
the 110 foor long logs in their lathe but the catch was there were no such logs 
availanle The owners of the firm had been purchasing long straight logs from: 
in the vicinity of Hoodsport on Hood Canal. They suggested that Father contact 
logger and see if they could find trees to meet these requirements. 

We went to see this logger on a Saturday in November. We needed thre 
straight logs, each 110 feet long and with a minimum diameter of 22 inches for 
of the logs and 24 inches for the third. He took us out to a deep gulley adjac 
his logging site and after many hours of searching we found four large standing 
trees. All trees look straight until you stand alongside and look upward. ther 
always to be a slight bend. Finally we were satisfied. He would fall them the 
week which he did. One of them cracked when it was felled and therefore had to t 
discarded. A special permit was required to haul the logs on the _—, as 11 
footers are beyond the normal legal limit. The State Patrol allowed the special 
permit for a saturday morning and the logs were taken to salt water. 


We hired a small gas fishboat to tow the logs to Ballard and all look 


well. The first and second logs were turned in the lathe to the proper dimensiol 
The third log when placed in the lathe was found to curve more than the mast wot 
allow. It would not make a straight mast. There is no way with a lathe to make 
round mast that is not straight. By now it was Christmas and the logging operati 
was shut down for snow. We still needed a third mast and no place was available 
to get another log. 

At this point in time we took another look at some of our resources an 
decided we would hew the mast out of the available log and leave a slight bend 


the lengthwise axis. The log was towed to Poulsbo by another gas boat that need 


a few dollars in the off season. I had a place on the beach and the log was rol 
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igh tide and then jacked up on a hastily made platform The log was 3% feet 
> at the butt end and about 30 inches at the top. An excellent, clear log 


the kink. After much figuring, I found I could make the mast with a 10 


z 
t or bow in the lengthwise centerline and with the butt end of the log as 


had three fishermen who were good rough carpenters: John Berg, Olaf 
| Ed Storhoff. I proceeded to lay out the lines and the first step was 


bark so the log was smooth wood. The next step was to lay out the lines 


nd of the log after which I selected the curved axis. Following this, I 
ines so there would be two flat sides opposite to each other. This step was 


y easy as these. Sides were on the straight axis. A line was established 
| 


| flat side would touch the outer circle or outside of the log. The log 

i so first one side to be flat was up and then the other. Each time a cross- 
Biged to saw down to the line on each side, the cut being about 15 inches 

1 first with wedge and maul to split out the excess wood and then by adz, 

is brought to a flat side. The process was then repeated on the opposite 


fe flat sides were made very true and where necessary, were dressed off 
q : 


ge carpenter's plane 


— 


i@ next step was to remove the other two sides and have a square timber. 
me the same as before except instead of using a straight chalk line, the 


ed ten inches at the mid point. Otherwise, the job was just as previously 


‘Wher this was done I had a winter's supply of fire wood for my cook stove 
although curved from end to end with the ten inch offset 

BE 

Beni ght add that the top end of a mast for’ a topmast schooner is square 
osstrees. In the above squaring process, the mast was made 22 inches 
ihe Lower end to about three feet below the crosstrees seat. It then 


of ‘ ' 1 : va ; 
Memetoe26 inches at the seat, and then squared to about 20 inches 


memenen taperine to 18 inches at the top. These dimensions are by 


Mesbe Off a little as this was 40 years ago. 


39 
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‘The mast was next made octagonal and each side again dressed smooth with 
and then the plane. The marks were again scribed on the timber for sixteen 
€s and this was done with the adz and draw knife and then the plane. From 
was simple to remove the corners with a draw knife and plane. Now we had 
ted mast. 

IT applied two or three coats of boiled linseed oil as the wood became dry 


)accept it. The new mast was rolled back into the bay at high tide and the 


gas boat towed it to Seattle. Then the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and the other two 
@ towed to the Port of Seattle sheer legs at Pier 91 where all the masts 
alled. In the process one of the crosstrees on the old masts was found to 
| and luckily we had another that Father had salvaged from some other i) 
d it had been stored in the warehouse in Poulsbo for many Saiee: Thus it 

that Father's efforts to store materials from other vessels paid off. i 
In the mast replacement work the old foremast was the first to be removed. 

itays were all slacked and the shrouds likewise. A pair of wires were 

the head of the mainmast, the next mast aft and these brought forward 

h side and secured with a turnbuckle around a frame where it projected 

to form the bulwarks. This was opposite the foremast so as to serve 

ay and steady the three after masts when the foremast was ‘removed. Similar 

were attached to the crosstrees of the foremast and secured in four direct- 

head stays, spring stay, and shrouds were all let go. The vessel was 

the foremast opposite the sheer legs. This shore crane did not have 

ight to lift the mast out even at low tide with the sling attached above 
pint. Therefore, two 90 foot shots of anchor chain were placed on the 

> be used as Seanes weights on the mast. 

Mins was placed = a wire choker on the old mast as low as possible. 
d to be raised 18 or 19 feet before the lower end would clear the top 
ie; therefore, the blocks-of the crane had to allow hoisting this Ml 


he sling was tight. Also, the lower block was so large it would lie 


ist and cause a bind unless the sling were long enough. The rigging 
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wes finally let go and lashed to the mast as the hoisting began. As the crosstt 
anc rigging were still attached near the top. care was taken to be sure the mast 
not up-end when it left the deck house and drop all that weight on the deck. 
the three tons of chain mentioned earlier, were hung on the lower end during tht 
hoisting. 

The mast finally cleared the deck house and was lowered onto the dock. 
new mast already was placed there. The iron work was now removed, next the head 
then the shrouds were slipped over the head of the old mast and the crosstrees 
slipped off. They were not attached other than by the spider band and spider ba 
iron rods about Smae feet long. These would not hold the cross trees should thi 
upend. The weight of the crosstrees and the binding from the shrouds held this 
frame work always tight on the mast. 

In lifting an old mast out there was another care that had to be exerci 
most carefully, especially if the vessel had been laid up for several years. 
the mast was lifted out of the opening in the deck or in the above case the form 
house, as mentioned the mast might up-end. In the process for a short time it 
be hanging in a horizontal position. Should the mast be rotten near the mid poin 
the stress might caust the mast to break in two at the sling point. Then both en 
would fall on deck and anyone standing near the suspended mast. Therefore, the ma 
was lowered on the deck of wharf with great care, the lower end striking the deck 
and the lower end being pulled along the face of the wharf by a long line maki 
no onewas in a position to be injured should the mast break when it became horize 
If the mast were to be lowered onto the deck of the vessel, it was first lowered 
the outboard side and then down into the water so if it broke, no damage would oc 

When the mast was on the dock the old rigging that had been slipped of: 
was carefully examined. Some stays were found rusted and replaced. The others 
had the servings Poptadea and all were given a liberal covering of Stockholm 
I had brought out by truck several old double shrouds which had been purchased me 


years before from other sailing vessels being wrecked.Some of these were used as 
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Preparations for stepping a new mast in CHARLES R.WILSON, 1936. Upper, making final adjustments to tl 
head of the mast; middle, rapairs being made to the cross trees;, lower, boring a hole in the outer 
of the jib boom for the bolt to secure one of the bands that hold the wire stays from the head of 
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as one crosstree I had brought from Poulsbo . The use of this former equipment 


saved much money and time. The making of a crosstree after the mast is out is 

time Sere He and required large pieces of iron bark and other hard woods. 

shrouds are all double on a sailing vessel, the loop or eye being made in thee 

and both ends carried down to deck, passing over the trestle trees and between # 

thwartship/arms of the crosstrees. The entire loop area is served with several 

layers of hemp and burlap, all impregnated with Stockholm tar. Even the forming 

the leon te that stiff wire is no small task in itself. 

In time the crosstrees were fitted to the new mast head, and then the 

slipped over the mast head and pulled down tight by hand. The other iron bands 

} cleats for peak halyards blocks, springstay band, and all the headstay bands wer 

] fitted and the stays attached. The two masts, old and new, were alongside each | 

so the new one was cut off for the proper length, using the crosstree seat as 
: 

| key point. The heel of the mast had a cut about 12 inches wide and 18 inches lo 

which straddles an internal timber on top of the keel. This cut was made and 

steel band driven on to prevent the lower end splitting. This heel cut prevents 

the mast from rotating under stress of sailing. The mast was now hoisted into p! 

in reverse of the previous described removal process. A silver coin was placed 

- under each mast for good luck. 

The mast passes through the main deck of the vessel between two deck be 


The hole is always made six to seven inches larger in diameter than the mast. 


iW there are two heavy timbers bolted to the beams with a similar size hole called t 
| mast parteners. Thus the lower end of the mast has a large reinforced hole to sl 
1 through as it is lowered. When finally in palce the lower end rests on the keelsc 
ih The rigging was then attached to the turnbuckles where each shroud or stay belong 
and all of these set up enough that the mast would stand plumb. Then a series of 
wood wedges were driven between the mast and the hole in ea deck to fill the ga 
} and to provide absolute solid support to the mast at tes deck level. The next 
step was to place a good quantity of oakum and other like fiber that had been wel. 


soaked in Stockholm tar around the mast and on top of the wedges. Next a mast coll 
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as was tacked around the mast and on the deck so as to be water tight. 


d box made in two pieces was placed around the mast collar to protect 


om damage. 


ay 
mizen mast was replaced second and then the hand hewn spanker last. 


ot 
'mast was stepped into the ship, the bend was not noticable unless 


was made sighting up the mast. 
* 
@ mot explained how we took the topmasts down prior to going to the 


is normally a job to be done with the ship's gear rather than shore 


ig 
. 


sse cranes are not high enough for the task. There is a hole thwart- 
vise in the heel of the top mast. A strong new manila rope was passed 1) 
fe with the one end then secured at the head of the lower mast which i] 
feet higher. The other end of the line passes through a block also | 
F t on the other side, thence to deck and then to the winch. When i)! 
non this line and ts top mast rigging slacked, the top mast can i 
nch or two, sufficiently that the fid or pin through the lower end of | 
whose ends rest on the crosstrees to bear the weight of the top. i 
be withdrawn. The top mast is now free to be lowered, the lower end 

eadied by the cross trees while the spring stay band ten feet higher 

ly attached to the head of the lower mast provides a guide. The top 

go from the crosstrees and allowed to dangle as the “ap mast is 


topmast continued to be lowered, the top mast shrouds are removed 


ng the spring stay band and they are lowered separately to deck, 
sel bands on the topmast are progressively removed as each of them ii 
th the spring stay band, this being as high as the men can go on the | 
ch item is removed it must be lowered to deck by means of Wilder line ! 
Finally all of the attachments are removed and the top is just 
‘ing through the crosstrees. Now another line or sling must be 
ste the lowering in order to hold the top mast from up-ending once i 


the cross trees.. From there on it was just a job to lower away 
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“op mast was on deck. Putting the top mast back was merely the reverse 
€ proceedure. 
these masts were used in the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON in the codfishing trade 
@ year. At the end of the 1941 season, thé war in Europe was expanding 
| England was suffering from air raids by the German Air Force. France 
earlier. Then to spark the fire, on December 7, 1941, Japan invaded the 
Islands and at the same time made a devestating air rade on the U S Navy 
thor. The U S was then at war! Before the end of the month, the U S Army 
eer ec the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, C.A.THAYER, and JOHN A. We got the C.A. 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON back from the Government in the late summer of 1945 
condition that neither could be returned to the codfishery without 
construction work. The masts and rigging had been. stripped from the 
a estroyed, however, the Government took her in a poor condition 
a 11 was concerned. Accordingly, the Government spent considerable 
1 ir the hull while the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON being in —— condition 

} not treated to the repair work. While she had been fishing and 
s she was maintained by Father only sufficiently for the summer use. 
ears of her life there had been considerable wear and tear on the 
PHIE CHRISTENSON was Paturned the fone masts were still standing. 
de Bion was made to strip SOPHIE CHRISTENSON of all that was of salvage 
side the C.A.THAYER The masts from the SOPHIE were installed in the 
| that accounted for the sawed off apperance she had after the war. 


been correct for a top mast schooner, only we never installed them. 
inl the mast that I had hand hewed on the beach at Poulsbo was the last 
Ste. The new masts for the C.A. THAYER for her trip to San Francisco 
he mew masts for the WAWONA were made in a lathe. There is in this 

e of a part of that mast. It was taken in 1950 when I returned from 
ling voyage and it shows me lowering the American Flag for the last 


etal voyage by sail on the U.S. West Coast. 


so So S09 SSS = 


ping the foremast on the CHARLES R.WILSON at Fisherman's Terminal, Ballard, 1936 | i 
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Memories of by gone years and happy days on the cod banks. 


PART III 


THE 


ACIFIC COAST CODFISH Co.: 
_ A Corporation History 


1911-1962 
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here were two salt codfish plants in West Seattle shortly after the 
Century. One, the King and Winge Codfish Company, was located near 
int lighthouse. This was the same King and Winge partnership which 
Shipyead and built the KING and WING, the TOM AND ALL and other vessels. 
irm was the Seattle-Alaska Fish Company which had a plant about a 

st of Duwamish Head, near the old West Seattle ferry landing. Owners 
md codfish company were Drs. Elif Jansen and Ivor Jansen, George 
Capt. John Grotle. 

out 1910, a Mr. Tillman from San Francisco bought out both companies 
@ Union Fish Company of San Francisco. The following firms also 

. production of salt codfish in Alaska: Robinson Fisheries Company 
W: h the JOSEPH RUSH; Captain J. A. Matheson of Anacortes, with 
ARD; Pacific States Trading Company of San Francisco, owned by 
Alaska Codfish Company of San Francisco, owned by Alfred Greenbaum. 
of these companies had shore plants in the small towns of eae 
ng Unga, Pirate Cove, Squaw Harbor, Sanak, East Anchor Cove, 

an, Caton Island and other points in the Shumagin Islands, and 

these shore stations the fishing was done primarily during the 

hen the fat cod approached the coast to spawn. Each station had 
cook house, tank house, where the cod were salted in large wood vats, 
rf or pier where the dories were kept. If the weather were 

| launched their dories after breakfast and with one man to the 
for sailed a mile or so to the fishing grounds. In mid-afternoon 
sd, pewed the fish onto the pier, and then secured the dories. 

sh were cleaned and salted in the wood vats before turning in 


lis work was carried on in mid-winter, often in snow storms. 


shore stations were serviced by the sailing vessels of the 


? 


ies. The Seattle-Alaska Fish Company owned the small schooner 


vessel had loaded the catch of the company's shore 


Station at Unga, Alaska, on Nov. 19. 1905, bound for Seattle when she was lost 
with all hands. She had cleared the last of the small islands and was never 
heard from again. Possibly this was the reason for selling out the Seattle 
plant. , 

In the fall of 1910 the former owners of the Seattle-Alaska Fish 
Company formed a new company and incorporated under the name Pacific Coast 
Codfish Company. They sent Captain John Grotle to San Diego where he purchas 
the three-masted schooner JOHN A. 

Capt. Grotle sailed for San Francisco where a quantity of bulk salt 
was loaded and then proceeded to Seattle. The JOHN A. was then fitted out 
for codfishing in Seattle, and sailed in the spring of 1911 to ie See off 
’ 


Sanak Island, Siminof Island and other well-known grounds for the cod. 


At the time the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. was organized, Dr. Jansen 


and the others from the old Seattle-Alaska Fish Company and the King and Winge 
Codfish Company had decided to incorporate under the laws of the State of 

- Webern with Capital Stock in the amount of $30,000. Stock in the amount _— 
of $22,000 was sold and the remaining $8,000 of stock given to the original 
founders as promotional stock. By the time the founders came to J. E. Shields 
to sell stock, all of the promotional stock had already been grabbed up by Dr. 
Jansen and friends. Father purchased $2,000 of stock but was too late for the 
goodies the others had scoffed off. Father was chosen as the sales represeneea 
for the new firm, and the only compensation he received was the commission on 
_the sales. 

In an old minutes book of the company, the records show that the 

Articles of SE week Aber ved and signed on the 24th day of February 
1911 by P.A. Hallberg, Dr. Elif Jansen, and J. E. rtd dn. The By-laws were 
approved and signed on the 3rd day of March 1911 by Dr. Elif Jansen, P. A. 
Hallberg, Carl F. Wallin, George Helgerson, and J. E. Shields. The same book 


also contains a page whereon is pasted a statement signed by each of these men 


attesting they will support the Constitution of the United States and the laws 
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te of Washington, and will faithfully perform the duties as Trustees | 
poration. 
These five men were then-the trustees of the new corporation and the 

las to organize themselves. Accordingly, Dr. Jansen was elected as 


Mr. P.A. Hallberg was elected vice-president, and Mr. J. E. Shields 


i secretary and treasurer. Dr. Janson, being president, was also the 

nd his salary was set at $300.00 for the first six months. 

t Ratiutes book shows that the meetings were held in room 311 of 

lilding in Seattle. Apparently this was the office of Dr. Jansen, as 

ng Was occupied almost entirely by members of the medical profession. 

The next meeting of the trustees was held on April 31, 1911, at which 

item of business was the selection of a site for the new home H 

cessing plant. They read a letter containing an option on a certain 


y near the town of Poulsbo that had been given by Mr. M. Holm 


gee 


o the town. It consisted of 200 feet of tide lands and uplands 
s line to the south side of the County road. It was to be deeded 
+, provided the Pacific Coast Codfish Company constructed a fish 

A committee consisting of the five trustees was appointed to go 

i review the property. A copy of the committee report is included 
ng page. 

3 next meeting on May 9, 1911, the trustees agreed to accept the 
ilsbo; it being in the v— of the Liberty Bay Improvement Club. 

is were imposed on the offer: "they will give us a clear warranty 


act to said 200 feet of upland and will also guarantee that they 


- us without delay title from the State to the tide land abutting 


s0 water rights to spring above said upland so as to ensure a 


|| 

ito the plant". Also included is the notation "we agree to accept | 
iptions as sufficient stock to be owned in Poulsbo, the amount | 
| 


to be paid to the treasurer before we begin the erection of 
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. were four tanks along each side of each of these sheds which were called tank 


As the tide lands belonged to the State, the sale could not be ma 
before the need to start erection of the plant, and thus accounts for the g 
required concerning the town of Poulsbo. I have never found just where the 
spring was loeated, as there was never a spring on any of the land owned by 


company that I was aware of. It is very possible the spring was on property 


now (1979) owned by Mr. Paul Carson, which spring fed a small creek draining 
into the bay at the east side of the plant in later years. 

These old books do not contain any indication of how or where the 
schooner JOHN A. was acquired. This information, as explained above, was tol 
to me by my father and I have no reason to doubt it. At any rate, the JOHN J 
was at sea on the fishing banks of western Alaska and was due to return arout 
the Ist of September. Delay could not be allowed. Mr. Martin Bjermeland 
chosen as chief carpenter to construct the new plant. A wharf extending out 
deep water was constructed along with a 40 x 50 foot two story wood frame bul 
to serve as the packing room. Also two shed buildings were constructed, each 
100 feet long and 40 feet wide. Inside these were constructed wood tanks to 
hold the salt cod. The tanks were about 20 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 5 feel 
high. This was a standard size used in all of the codfish plants. The tanks 


were of 4 inch clear fir with the seams caulked as in a wood vessel. There — 


houses. Each tank would hold twenty tons of fish and they were then filled wi 
Saturated salt brine, so as to exclude all air from the fish. 

When the JOHN A. returned the first year the plant was complete, at 
least enough so that the vessel could start unloading. There was no electric 
power or light. To unload the fish the men worked with fish pews, a tool 
similar to a pitchfork used by a farmer, except there is only one prong on the 
aug: This is the common tool used in the fish industry. The fish were forked 
or pewed from the position where salted in the vessel, first onto the deck, 
a second group of men transfered them to the dock. Here they were next placed 


in a dory that was filled with water and the fish scrubbed. Next, the fish 
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© a pan suspended from a steelyard, a balance scale where the fish 
ed, then into carts so they could be wheeled to the tank houses. 

a lot of hand labor. 

Father told me that when the JOHN A. returned the first year and the 
placed in the tanks, the wood had apparently shrunk after being 
= not hold the salt brine. Each tank had to be emptied, one 
the tank recaulked, the fish returned, and new salt brine made and 


the fish. Notwithstanding all this work, the operation was 
1% 2 

t vessel landed a cargo of 382 tons of salt cod. In order to 
Poulsbo plant, the company secured a loan from the Scandinavian 
ke in Seattle in the amount of $3000.00. An additional loan of 
as secured for the purpose of paying off the crew, making a total 
000.00. 

he January 10, 1912 meeting of the trustees, the financial report 


1rer shows $6500.00 had been paid off on the loan. This report also 


3 follows: 


whole fish 175,450 pounds 
bricks and tablets 77,440 pounds 
rolls 1,125 pounds 
middles 5,840 pounds 
strips 4,600 pounds 


‘s were two pound packages of salt cod that had been skinned and 
removed. Tablets were similar one pound packages. They were 


2 as a one or two pound package of butter. After the skin and 


‘been removed, the fish sides were placed on a table with slots 


eut the fish to size in both directions. These cut pieces, some 


- 


package and others as small odd-shaped pieces, were weighed 


r two pounds. The pieces were laid in a form, first a good full 
then all the small odd-shaped pieces, and last, another good 
Today we would call the large pieces fillets. Two pieces 


id under the first piece in the form, the form was slid sidewise 
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. were very rosy. 


under the pressing mechanism, and by means of a long lever the operator, a 


applied the pressure. The other brick or tablet that was in the other end ¢ 
the form/press was then tied, and extracted from the form by the woman stepp 
on a pedal. The presses were manufactured somewhere in Massachusetts and al! 
the codfish plants had them. The bricks or tablets were wrapped with parchn 
and shipped in wood cases of 20 or 40 pounds. The whole fish was shipped 
in either wood cases or burlap sacks. 

During this period Mr. J. E. Shields was the sales representative o 
the company and the only monies he received were from commissions. 

The schooner JOHN A. was refitted and sent to the Alaska fishing 
grounds again in 1912, still under the command of Capt. John Grotle. By 
1912, all of the bank loan had been repaid, there were still between 65 and 7 
tons of fish remaining, and there was also $3288.00 in the bank. At the May 
1912 meeting of the board of directors, a 10% dividend was declared. The 
financial report shows the cost of 1911 cargo at $22,369.47 for 382 tons of 
fish, or almost $60.00 per ton. 

The first year for the new company ent well and on August 16, 1912, 
a second 10% dividend was paid. All of the 1911 cargo had been sold and ova 


7 tons of additional fish were bought and sold for a profit of $350.00. Thing 


The acquisition of land for the plant took place over a period of 
many years. The first part was adequate for construction of the dock and 
original packing room, and additional land was acquired as needed. However, 
the first portion proved to be no great gift. Father wrote a synopsis for me 
years ago telling how the land was acquired. He said the people of the tow 
of- Poulsbo chipped in $200.00 to rent a piece of prepuce from a Mr. Thompstil 
wip lived across the road. The teitn — for a period of 20 years and at the 
end of that time the Company was to have "squatters rights", a term that nobod! 


seems to know what it means. Based on this and possibly the other portion fro 


Mathias Holm directly south, the dock and plant were constructed. Several 
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er the State of Washington decided to sell additional tide lands. In | 


we FC) 


it was a strip parallel to the beach and outside of what had been sold 
All of the land under the waters of Puget Sound had in the first 


nged to the State, so now there were two strips of land under water at 
' 


the State had sold. The Company dock extended out into the 


n the water side of the first tide lands onto lands leased from the | 
ifically for the purpose of providing access to water deep enough to | 
e vessels. This practice was common throughout the State and is still 
ay. Anyway, Mr. Thompson came to Dr. Jansen, President of the 

d requested permission to purchase this newly offered tide land, it 
practice of the State to give the owner of the adjoining upland first 
irchase. Of course, the good Doctor granted the permission without 
‘tation from anyone else. Mr. Thompson purchased the tide land and 


d the Codfish Company to remove its dock from his land, as the original 


9¢ cover this. The upshot was that the Company was forced to purchase 


dat che exorbitant price of $1700.00. 

leeds and other documents were prepared by a Mr. Langlow, a lawyer, 
y00r attention to detail, Mr. Thompson deeded to the Codfish Company 
ide lands needed, all the rest of his tide lands in Tract 18 

‘rac 19. This was eventually settled and the Company acquired all 
anc upland under the plant on the bay side of the road and 

yard the Town of Poulsbo to the present property of Coast Oyster Co. 
| additional two chains of land along the beach thus acquired. 


a meeting of the stockholders held on October 22, 1912, they 


increase in the capital stock of the company from $30,000 to $50,000. 
Capt. Grotle to California again with instructions to locate 
le vessel. As a result, the company purchased the three-masted 


HES R. WILSON. Capt. Grotle took her to San Francisco where 500 


ere loaded. He then sailed her north to Cape Flattery and then to 


This was the salt for the two vessels for the 1913 season. 
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The year of 1913 was also profitable for the company. A 104) 


was paid on Feb. 4, 1913 and at the Nov. 11, 1913 meeting they declared 
dividend payable immediately and another 10% payable as soon as there we 
sufficient monies in the bank from collection of payment for fish sold. 
was no need for bank loans to pay the crew. 

The additional stock authorized at the Oct. 22, 1912 stockhold 
meeting was quickly sold da! prowtaus sufficient funds to operate the com 
even with the expansion programs being undertaken. Sales of fish being g 
the company undertook additional expansion and again sent Capt. Grotle to 
southern California to look for a third vessel. He reported that both th 
WAWONA and AZALEA were available and recommended that either one would mak 
codfisher. Dr. Jansen as the president and controlling influence in the f: 
ere the good captain, stating that the WAWONA was far too large for 
business and that the company should purchase the MAID OF ORLEANS. This wi 
done and the Robinson Fisheries Co. in Anacortes soon purchased the WAWONA, 
She later proved to be a very fine vessel and operated under the Robinson 
houseflag until taken over by the U.S. Army in the late fall of 1941. The 
MAID OF ORLEANS was a two mast vessel 110 feet long and 180 tons gross. 

The three vessels, namely, JOHN A., CHARLES R. WILSON, and MAID 0 
ORLEANS, were sent to the cod banks in 1914. Times remained good for the 
codfishers. The 1914 catch was as follows: CHARLES R. WILSON, 457 tons 600 


pounds; MAID OF ORLEANS, 128 tons 1550 pounds; and the JOHN A. is listed as 


an estimated 275 tons as she was not unloaded when the Sept. 29, 1914 truste 
meeting minutes above quoted was held. The cost for this fish is shown as 


$54.00 per ton. On Dec. 1, 1914 a dividend of 10% was declared. 


In the fall of 1914, the company had three cargos of fish on hand 
when the dark clouds descended on the market, as the outbreak of war had ocell 
in Europe. Market conditions changed and times became difficult. Mr. J. E. 
Shields took an extensive sales trip lasting three months and carrying him as 


far east as New York and south into the southern States. While in New York, 
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jdated a contract with J. W. Beardsleys' Sons Ge! far 3000 tons of salt 
| delivered over a period of five years. This amounted to 600 tons 

I never heard, or if I did, I do not remember, just where the fish 
e weighed, if ex-vessel in which condition the skin was still on the 
hether the fish were weighed as shipped, which condition was with 

ed. There is considerable shrinkage between the two, so 500 tons 
fish would require about 750 tons of ex-vessel fish. 

In the spring of 1915 the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. chartered the 
last schooner FORTUNA from the Blum Codfish Co. of Quartermaster 

g four vessels in their fleet. A financial statement by the 
‘reasurer dated Oct. 14, 1915 based on conditions as of Oct. 1, 1915 
catch as follows: CHARLES R. WILSON, 383 tons; MAID OF ORLEANS, 231 
OHN A. estimated at 350 tons for a total of 964 tons of fish. It 

0 state that the market is in good shape, however dull in some 

here were no dividends declared up to this time, but a 10% dividend 
ow December 15, 1915. As the amount of fish delivered by the 
eased, the size of the plant had to keep up. Additions were made 
ing building doubling the length, and new tank houses were constructed 
te the annual catches. Building No. 3 was constructed parallel to. 
2, and an additional similar-sized tank house called No. 4 was 


parallel to the beach and shoreward of Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Up to 


ere was no artificial drier. 


very humorous event occurred concerning the departure of the small 


NA in 1915. At this time Father was in San Francisco attending 


_ 


2 business associated with his offshore sailing vessel fleet. 
ey, his brother, was in charge of the Seattle office. _ George told 
1 this way: the FORTUNA, owned by Blum Codfish Co., was chartered 
: Becton Co. for the season. There was some trouble with the 
ditions of the vessel's owners which I do not remember, although 

BS, 


ere had been some changes in ownership immediately preceding the 
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departure for the anticipated fishing es Someone had placed a Li 
the vessel, known along the waterfronts of the world as "a > Lassa 
is attached to the mast, heaven protect the person who moves the vess 
permission of the Government Agent who placed the plaster chenaa 
the Codfish Co. had been assured the plaster would be removed so that 
could start on the journey. Sailing day arrived and all the supplies } 
board and the crew nearby. Word had been received somehow that anothe’ 
in Superior Court of King County was about to take place so the parties 
action had obtained a Court order for the Sheriff to detain the vessel” 
new restraining document could be prepared. The Sheriff was out of 
so the duty fell on the Coroner. He was to have a man stand by during | 
time. In due time in the morning the first plaster was removed. The a 
of the Coroner, Frank L. Mears, was to guard the vessel. He was on the 
not on the vessel. There was no official paper nailed to the mast. 
Shields told me he stood on the shore end of Pier 1 where the vessel 
and with a wink of his eye to Captain J. Halls, indicated he should slip 
vessel out. The following account that appeared in the Seattle newspape! 
the story in fine style: 

"SCHOONER GETS TO SEA UNDER DEPUTY'S NOSE 


Process Servers in Police Boat Chase FORTUNA Down the Sound 
Without Success. 


COURT PLACED VESSEL IN CORONER'S CHARGE 


Frank L. Mears Specially Deputized To Take Charge of Craft Wonc 
Why Tug WANDERER Cast Line Aboard -- Vessel Is Towed Out On Way 
Far Northern Waters. 


Pursued down the Sound by process servers, the codfishing schoor 
FORTUNA, Captain J. Halls, made a successful finish some time e 
this morning when it reached the open sea and set sail for the 
Arctic hours after the chase had been abandoned by Coroner J. Ta 
Mason, ex officio sheriff. 


The FORTUNA, a seasoned codfishing vessel, is under charter to 
the Pacific Coast Codfish Company and is laden with a cargo of § 
and supplies for the far Northern fisheries. According to Attor 
O. L. Willett, she became the property of M. H. Preher two weeks 
ago. 0. A. Johnson, who holds a note on the former owners, the 
Northern Codfish Company, attached the boat and she was held in| 
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dy of the sheriff until Tuesday morning, when she was 
evined and taken in charge of the coroner, the County's 


secutive officer when the sheriff is incapacitated for one reason 
another. 
» 


ENDS SPECIAL DEPUTY 

Toner Mason was called upon to act yesterday afternoon when he 

‘given papers by Superior Court Judge Ronald calling for the 

tion of the FORTUNA until the replevin case against Sheriff | 
had been settled. Coroner Mason deputized Frank L. Mears 
13 E. John Street and directed him to go on board the 
JRTUNA at Pier 1 and take possession until further orders from 
é€ court... 

en Special Deputy Coroner Mears arrived aboard the boat he met | 
. E. Shields, Secretary of the Pacific Coast Codfish Company, and | 


plained his business. Mr. Shields remained aboard according to 
. Mears. 


mi 

G TO MOVE HER UP 

ars was inhaling the fresh salt ozone as it wafted in from 

2 waters several hours later, when the tug WANDERER nosed its 

y down the slip to the FORTUNA. Mr. Mears watched the movements 
the men aboard the tug with interest. A line was cast aboard 
ee UNA. Mr. Mears inquired of Mr. Shields the meaning of the 
> from the tug to the fishing vessel. 

a going to move up a ways" is the reply Mr. Mears says 
sceived from Mr. Shields. There was no mention made of how 

up and away she was to be moved. 


Shields then went ashore followed by the special deputy 

foner. Moorings holding the FORTUNA to the pier were then cast 
, and the WANDERER slowly steamed out of the slip, dragging 
sailing vessel with it. 


;0L GIVES CHASE 

rs left the pier in search of Coroner Mason. Without seeing 
roner Mason arrived on the pier less than half an hour after 
A had been towed out. 


is was George Shields and not J. E. as quoted. 


mand for quick action took Coroner Mason to the Police 
h with a request for the loan of Police launch PATROL, 
chase to the WANDERER and her tow. . The PATROL 
fying Coroner Mason, Deputy Coroner Howard E. McDonald, r 
o olmen Gunterman and Pendergast, set off nearly an 
after the FORTUNA had been taken out. 


IANDERER, according to waterfront men, is good for twelve 
} an hour with a large vessel in tow. The FORTUNA is not 
tow. The Police boat PATROL is described by seamen 

M antique sea sled". 


*¢ the PATROL with Coroner Mason and his deputies and the 
@ had nosed out of the slip, the WANDERER had turned 

Point, six miles to the north. Capt. Gunterman of the I 
L cut his engine loose for all it would stand. Progress | 
she PATROL was slow. When West Point was reached, Coroner 

; am expert at the wheel of an automobile, suggested 
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that possibly the speed of the PATROL could be accelerated 
by running her backwards. This was tried and the taffrail log 
showed an increase in speed of nearly a knot and a half. 
The chase was kept up until the PATROL was off Port Madison. 
At that time the lone light of the tug had disappeared far 
to the north. When the PATROL reached Seattle it was 
figured that the FORTUNA had passed Port Townsend and that 


telegraphed instructions to stop the boat at that point 
were out of the question." 


The year of 1916 on the three vessels owned by the company on th 
offshore fishing grounds of the Bering Sea. The secretary's report of Octol 
12, 1916 showed "the greater part ofthe catch has been sold and will be del 
as soon as possible, that there are no cuterandine loans, that the market 3 
still in good shape, and that there were paid already this year (1916) thre 
10% dividends to the stockholders". 

A special meeting was called for all stockholders by Dr. Jansen, 
president, for August 3, 1917, for the purpose of considering the increasini 
of the capital stock from $50,000.00 to $100,000.00. The authorization was 
obtained from stockholders and authorization soon obtained from the authori 
in the State. The purpose was further expansion of the operations. 

The trustees also held a meeting on August 3, 1917 in the Colman 
Building at which time they authorized the purchase of the schooner HARRIET 
for $19,250.00. I believe the HARRIET G. was not at that time schooner rig; 
She was built as a two mast vessel, brigantine rigged, that is, square riggi 
on the foremast and schooner rigged on the main mast. She had been owned }j 
the Matheson Fisheries Company of Anacortes for many years. During the 190! 
season when under the command of Capt. Bob Firth she lage: several fiche 
Dublin Bay of the fering Sea. The story is contained elsewhere. 

the HARRIET G. had loaded a. full cargo of lumber and was bound fo 
Honolulu when she was dismasted off Cape Flattery. She was towed into Seat 
by the halibut schooner SUMNER. Just what condition the vessel was in when 
purchased by the codfish company is not indicated. She was rerigged as a 


three mast schooner, I believe Father told me as.a bald header and that aft 
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ased her later, he converted her to topmast rig in an attempt to gain 


The October 4, 1917 meeting records show the MAID OF ORLEANS made a 


i 


ip presumably to the Shumagin Islands and caught 86 tons of fish, then / 


to the Bering Sea where an estimated 200 additional tons were cenent 


— - = 


nd ee eeLEs R. WILSON fished the summer season in the Bering Sea and 


8 and 380 tons respectively. 


© 


‘The minutes of the October 27, 1917 meeting of trustees contains 
"The president explained that the reason why the capital stock 


any was increased from $50,000.00 to $150,000.00 par value was that 


La 


ne this was ordered by the trustees of the company, the company had 
ey) 
which it had accepted, for the construction of a new schooner at 


$65,000. together with the fact that it had bought the schooner 


$19,250. and would be required to spend a further large amount on 
Ay 


ready for sea. As the company did not have funds for these 
it was decited to increase the authorized capital and issue stock. 


se of the schooner at the price of $65,000. fell through by reason 


» that the company that made the offer, the West Waterway Boat 
apany, refused to complete the contract at that price owing to the 


ise in the price of material. The Company (PCCCO) did however complete 
40 
2 of the ESTHER. 
he 
Wing to the fact that the stock was not needed to be sold, the 


Fi 


ing needed, the stockholders at their meeting of October 8th, 


Stock dividend of 100% be declared. The sense of this meeting 


umined however that it is best to hold this increased stock in 


ot ge to be sold for further purchases, with the exception 
hich Beewld be sold to cover the money invested in the ESTHER. 


id 


was therefore moved by J.E. Shields, seconded by Conrad Johnson, 
dividend be declared, but that the treasurer be instructed to 
S$ at $300.00 per share and the other 900 shares be held in the 


Sasury stock, subject to the further orders of the trustees." 
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On November 19, 1917 a dividend of 10% was declared. Then on Apr: 
25, 1918 the Company sold the ESTHER to J.E. Shields for the sum of $27,500. 
inh” declared a dividend of 30%. | 

At the meeting of February 19, 1919, a 10% Radidend was declared 
and the salaries of the President, Dr. Jansen, and J.E. Shields who did the 
vessel outfitting were increased to $150.00 and $100.00 month respectively. 

The company chatinaed to enjoy profitable years, so on July 3, 192( 
a 10% dividend was declared and on April 28, 1921 a 20% dividend was declare 
During these years of World War I, J. E. Shields had chartered the JOHN A. an 
CHARLES R. WILSON for offshore shipping of lumber to the South Seas where mo 
profits were made than in the fishing ventures. In fact, CHARLES R. WILSON 
did not go north codfishing in 1921 because of late arrival from the South $ 
(Please see some of the offshore vessel accounts under the chapter covering 
each vessel.) 

The contract with J. W. Beardsley & Sons Co. had run out and was no! 
renewed. Father told me that Beardsley wanted to cr bare the company in som 
form to assure his firm a supply of West Coast codfish. The Beardsley Co. 
producing a product they called shredded codfish that could be served by Mrs. 
Housewife in a few minutes whereas the solid pieces of fish required one to t 
- days to soak out the salt. The shredded fish could be freshened in a few 
minutes by placing in a strainer and running cold water over it. Anyway, 
Beardsley required some West Coast codfish to mix with the coarse east or 
Atlantic fish to make the product agreeable to the trade. In the end, Beardsl 
purchased a substantial interest in the Robinson firm in Anacortes. 

The years of 1922, 1923, and 1924 were not as profitable as those 
from 1916 to 1921, what with the war being over and the demand for offshore 
shipping having subsided considerably. No longer could the small schooners | 
JOHN A. and CHARLES R. WILSON be operated to a profit in freighting lumber to 
the South Seas and copra back. The MAID OF ORLEANS was the smallest unit of 


the fleet and by now it was more than apparent that she should never have been 
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id, but rather the larger WAWONA. Accordingly, the MAID OF ORLEANS 


| to the famous Arctic trader Christian Klengenburg. Then Captain 


as again dispatched to southern California in search of a larger 

The C. A. THAYER was purchased from Whitehead Pete Nelson in San 

He had operated her for many years in Bristol. Bay where he caught 
ed fine red sockeye salmon in wood barrels. In fact, only the fat 
gere salted and known to the trade as salmon bellies. The remainder 
ick of the fish was most often discarded. 

iPather told me he worked all one weekend in San Francisco in the 

he C. A. THAYER installing a new false floor that all codfish 

had to have. Then on Monday morning the schooner was towed to 

harf where she was filled with salt, in fact, enough for both the 
first voyage and that required by the CHARLES R. WILSON. After the 
ived in Seattle, the transfer was made. 

Thus in 1925 the company again embarked on expansion with the 

f the three mast schooner C. A. THAYER from Whitehead Pete Nelson. 
ime the company expanded the Poulsbo plant with the construction of 
lo. 6 and 7. No. 6 was a two story wood frame constructed building, 
00 feet. On the lower floor were eight wood tanks for fish, while 
id floor was open storage used for sails, rope, and boxes. 

7 consisted of a one story open shed similar to Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 
ght tanks similar to all the others. There was nates constructed 
snsion on the west end of No: 7 called the “hard dry room", and 
‘the space between the other buildings as they were at skew angles 
ar, following the lines of the shore. 

he C. A. THAYER was under the command of John Grotle, producing a 
«JOH A. and CHARLES R. WILSON also were sent north, resulting in 
cargoes of fish. The market was not good and the fish would not 


mecessary to construct an open dock-like structure along the 


the new tankhouse, No. 6, for the purpose of spreading fish to 
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dry in the summer sun. This fish was then exported to Puerto Rico and Aust 


on consignment. Some fish was also exported to China. All in all theexport 
market was actually a dumping ground for the fish that could not be sold e' 


where and did not produce the return necessary to show a profit. Im fact 


Father once told me that when the C.A. THAYER returned with the first load of 
fish in 1925, it would have been cheaper for the company to have dumped the 
fish in the Bay in Poulsbo, calling it a total loss rather than to attampt t 
process same and sell it on the market. 

Fish sales continued slow after 1925, however in 1926 all three 
vessels were outfitted and sailed for the far north fishing grounds. By 192 
it became obvious a reduction in production was essential and only the C. Aum 
THAYER was outfitted, the other two vessels remaining idle. The report of # 
secretary of the company dated Oct. 1, 1927 shows''there is considerable fish 

on consignment in Porto Rico and Australia and the inventory consisted of 

271 tons of new fish and 228% tons of old fish, (carried over from previous 
year )." Then on Feb. 16, 1928, the Pacific Coadt Codfish Co sold the 
CHARLES R.WILSON to J.E.Shields for $7,000 and declared a 10% dividend, the 
first since 1922. 

Father operated the CHARLES R. WILSON for iis sieta account during th 
1928 season. Captain J. J. (Codfish) Kelly was at the vessel's helm. This 
was also the first eee Andy Shields made a trip to the codfish grounds. 
cargo was sold to the Robinson Fisheries Company at their plant in Anacortes. 

During the 1920s, J. E. Shields, my father, continued to purchase 
company stock whenever some stockholder desired to sell. In about 1928-he ma 
a committment to purchase the majority of stock held by others, except that 
held by George W. Shields, his brother and company bockkeeper, Dave Dannamen, 
and a few others. The stock was placed in escrow in the bank and Father had 
several years to complete the full payment. In 1930, Dr. Jansen sold his sto 
and could no longer be a trustee or serve as president drawing a salary. 
became president on September 4, 1930. | 
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During 1929 and 1930, Father had outfitted the CHARLES R. WILSON 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON for codfishing for his own account and delivered 
1 to the Union Fish Company at their plant in Tiburon, across the bay 
Francisco. These contracts were not renewed for 1931, so both SOPHIE 
ON and CHARLES R. WILSON, owned by J. E. Shields, and the JOHN A., 
the Pacific Coast Codfish Company, remained idle in Lake Union. 
The year of 1931 was Depression times, only the C. A. THAYER fishing. 
mn from the fishing grounds the company and/or J. E. Shields faced 
2 most difficult few days and potentially disasterous days. Father, 
ot yet become a captain, went to the Bank of California where the 
he were doing business, for the purpose of securing the loan 
oO pay off the crew. Into the plush offices he went with full 
that the loan was merely a matter of formality, as had been the case 
ste Then the axe fell! He was informed that the head office of the 
m Francisco had given the local Seattle branch specific orders that 
conditions were any loans to be made to the fishing industry. The 
uffered severe losses in the preceding years from fish packers filing © 
bankruptcy. But Father was well acquainted with William Calvert, 
the San Juan Fishing and Packing Company, and had sold salt cod 
) this firm for years. Mr. Calvert and others had formed a new bank 
ts previously, named the Pacific National Bank. The final result 
ther secured a loan from this bank, but there were all the nights 
| a week when Father sweated rather than slept, awaiting the answer. 
) more dealings with the Bank of California after that. 
1932 Father had nearly complete ownership of the Pacific Coast : 
By ana Bide had in his own name the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and CHARLES 
There was only a market for one cargo of codfish, and the C. A. 
| considerable expensive repair work, so he decided to charter 
HRISTENSON to the P.C.C.Co. in exchange for the company to perform 


snance. Captain John Grotle took her to the fishing grounds, and 
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although he complained all season "I wish we had the THAYER", he did produce 
a good cargo. Incidently, this was the last year for Captain Grotle with the 
company. 

The country was still in the Depression in the early to mid years of 
the 1930s, and Father had made the committment about purchase of Codfish Co. 
stock which, by this time, had been paid for but left him literally strapped 
for money. Also, he had in the years preceding been the Seattle agent for the 
Oliver Salt-Company of San Francisco. Leslie Salt Company had bought out Olive 


and had their own agent in Seattle, leaving Father in midair. The good sales 


commissions he had been making from sales of salt were now gone. Accordingly, — 
he ‘decided to take the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON out himself. Captain John Grotle, 
who had enjoyed employment as one of the company's captains, was now without 
a job for the first time in 25 years. He did get the job as captain on the 


AZALEA for the Robinson Fisheries of Anacortes. 


Father now acquired the title of Captain, a name he dearly loved. 
In fact, it was the first time in my memory that he had some etna acne by 
which people addressed him. I never knew of any other name than "J. E.", and 
this was used by very few. Riley McCoy called him Jack, but no one else did. 
He did acquire another nickname and it was most dear to his heart. This 
occurred the next year, 1934, when I went north with him. I could not very 
well call him "Dad", and "Captain" was not generally used on the codfishermen. 


"Skipper" was the new moniker and it stuck like glue. He loved it. 


Back to the 1933 season. Father had ieured a good crew of fishermen, 
as with hard times still with us, jobs were scarce and men needed work. The 
schooner had 22 fishing dories, two cooks, and other men for a total crew of 44. 
That season Father decided I am sure it was based on pressure from the fisherme 
that he would take codfish of a minimum size of 23 inches rather than the 25 ine 
_minimum that had been in effect in the past. This resulted in a smaller size of 
fish but also more fish. He returned with a record catch of 453 533 fish which 


weighed out at nearly 700 tons. This was an all time record for any American 
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m either the Pacific or Atlantic coast. (More about the fishing portion 
er chapter.) The official weight for fish that were unloaded was 672 tons 


met cost was $54.00 per ton. 


The following years the "old fox" continued to skipper the SOPHIE 


ON. We were still in the Depression but the market gradually improved, 


-_ 


because of the reductions in production by the California firms. The 
dfish Company plant had burned down around 1930, so there was only — 

1 Fish Company operating. Father had secured the services of a good 

in San Francisco, headed by Mr. W. G. Goldburg. I am sure he 

for the sale of more than half the output of the plant, and without 
te California, the whole operation would not have been possible. | 
The years were passing along, 1934, 1935, 1936 with good catches, | 
x 600 tons. Each year a 5% dividend was paid out. This was a far | 
ther fishing companies, when many of them went through bankruptcy. 

hat the survivors were the large salmon canners of Alaska and the 1 
fish houses in Seattle. ‘\) 
n the spring of 1936 the Chatham Straight Fish Company bought the 

IN A. Captain Carl "North Pole" Hanson took over the command, and 
being told by Father to go out to the schooner, start up the engine, 


he anchor. I did not know if it would start, as it had not been 


a 
eral years. The two anchors were hoisted, the port being hove home 


> pipe, and the starboard only to the water's edge, as it was an 


d stock anchor. North Pole was furious, but what could he expect? 
ad a large hawse pipe on the starboard side, made to hold a patent 
just so happened that the anchors had apparently been changed 


he past when some other vessel needed the good anchor. The 


sen sold "as is, where is", but the new buyers were told I would 


s home. So, the good old original vessel purchased in 1911 had 
sold after 25 years under the P.C.C.Co. house flag. The records | 
he price. | 
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-war conditions always produce new demands for food, and as salt cod is a good 


By 1937 there was a slight improvement in the general conditions of 
the country, and late in the fall of that year or early spring of 1938, the 
decision was made to outfit the CHARLES R. WILSON along with the flagship 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. One of the highline fishermen, Knute Pearson, a Swede, 
was selected = command the vessel. Old Harry Oosterhuis ee called on 
to go as official captain and to be navigator. The vessel got, you might say 
the pick of the Pees: amd Ed Shields went as salter. a was only om 
dress gang, age though there were 14 dories. Hal Spear was splitter, and 4 
Billy Lund was fishing mate. Together the two schooners produced 990 tons of 
salt fish. Father told me that the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON fish cost $84. per tor 
and the CHARLES R. WILSON fish cost $90. per ton. Times were improving since 
the low of the Depression, and wages and all other items cost more. There 
is no record of a dividend that year. 

In 1939 there was only one vessel sent north, and apparently nothing 
especially noteworthy occurred. Again no dividend. 


War had been declared again in Europe in the fall of 1939, and as 


staple food that does not require refrigeration, preparations were again made 
for two vessels. They were commanded as before with the Skipper on the flagsh 
SOPHIE CHRISTENSON and Dempsey (Knute Pearson) on the CHARLES R. WILSON. By 
this time Dempsey had obtained his own Captain's license. Two fine cargos 
were delivered, and no sight was greater than to observe two fully loaded 
vessels laying alongside the Poulsbo dock. "Harvest season with full granarie 
For the use of the two vessels, Father charged the P.C.C.Co. $6.00 per ton of 
fish. He was able to extract this figure because the C.A. THAYER was no 
longer in condition to put to sea, and there appeared to be a market for 
offshore sailing pee 

Captain J. E. Shields had been accumulating additional stock from 
former owners until at the time of the December 27, 1940 meeting of the 


trustees, he owned 596 shares. At this meeting, Captain Shields made the 
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0 the Company to purchase the schooner C. A. THAYER. The price was 
Wn on the record. The offer was accepted. 
‘Another meeting of the trustees was held on December 30, 1940, at t 


‘ime Captain Shields offered to purchase all of the assets and liabilities : , 
Company for $60,000.00. The offer was accepted. This brought to an end \ 
shing operation of the Pacific Coast Codfish Company. After this date, 

ring operation was conducted under Father's name as a personal blistaaee: 
Jany was continued, and performed the task of being labor contractor for 

k in the Poulsbo plant. Actually, what the P.C.C.Co. did was to pay 

s and handle the payroll. Employees were paid by a weekly check 

y ‘the plant foreman, at that eine. myself, Ed Shields, drawn on the 
tional Bank in Poulsbo. Each week the Seattle main office of J. E. 

re! mbursed the Poulsbo bank with the exact amount, thereby maintaining 
Bibstance therein. Through the Seattle office under the able direction | 
“Shields and Esther Strahm, all the accounts were kept straight, and 

= y payroll taxes, unemployment compensation charges to the State, 

B pald-by P.C.C.Co. I think the reason was that P.C.C.Co. was 

by Father was that the company had a good record with the Unemployment 
. and also the Industrial Insurance Department of the state, and if a 


na @ was to be made, a new basis for these state taxes would ensue, 
ia! : 


i hi = her. 
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‘ “ghares of the par value of one hundred dollars ($100.) each. — 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
OF 
PACIFIC COAST CODFISH COMPANY, 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: That we, the undersign 
E, Janson, A.P.Hallberg, George B.Helgeson, Carl ¥F, Wallin and 
J.E,Shields, citizens of the United States and of the State of 


ington, for the purpose of forming a corporation under the 
the State of Washington, do hereby adopt and certify to the fo 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION: 


ARTICLE 
1. 


The name of this Corporation is and shall be PACIFIC COAS! 
CODFISH COMPANY, . 


ARTICLE 
il. 


_ This Corporation shall exist for the term of fifty (50) 
from and after the date of this Corporation. 


ARTICLE 
“325 


The principal place of business of this Corporation is and 
be Seattle, King County, State of Washington. | 


ARTICLE 
lV. 


The amount of capital stock of this Corporation shall be t 
thousend dollars, ($30,000.) and shall be divided into three hu 


ARTICLE 
Vv. 


The purposes for which this 6orporation is formed, are: 
ist: To engage in the business of catching, taking, securi 
buying and selling Codfish, Halibut, Salmon, and any and all ot 


kinds of Fish, or Shellfish whatsoever. 
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To engage in salting, drying, smoking, canning and curing 


y nd 211 kinds of Fish or Siellfish, and to engage in the purj- 
p sale and manufacture of any and all of the varicus products 
h Or Shellfish of any form whatsoever. 

q To buy, build, equip, charter, own,lease, and operate, — 
fies, factcries, fish stations, refrigerators, mills,warehous@s, 
} decks, tramways, railways, beats, steamers and sailing ves 


- 


» Tc lease, rent, purchase, own, hond, mortgage, sell and 
an; and all kinds of real estate, or any interest therein, 
yey, 8€11 and dispose of the same, including water rights, 
pmets, fish traps, and fishing locations. 

| 70 make, build, equip, buy, rent, sell and dispose of 
kings of machinery and equipments connected with any of th 
—& Property in the natural eperation thereof, as well as &: 
k nds of personal property, including goods, wares and mer 
§ Of any and all kinds. 


. ARTICLE 
- . vi. 


ee 


Sirus tees of this Gorporation shall consist of five (5) 
whe shall manage the business and affairs of this Corpora 
1 those who are appointed to manage the business of said 
ion for the first six (6) months, are: E.Janson, A.P. 
“George B.Helgeson, Garl F,Wallin, and J,E,Shields. 


= ARTICLE 
Vll. 


d Corporation shall and may adopt BY-LAWS providing fo 
of stock; the management of the affairs of the Corpo 
he transaction of the business of said Corporation; sai 


be in conformity with the laws of the State of Washing m 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto set our hands and 


TRIPLICATE this 24th day of February,A.D.1911. 


STATE OF on a 
ss, 
COUNTY OF KiNG, 


PERSON ALLY APPEARED BEFORE HE, Z.B,Rawson, a Notary Du 
in and for the State of Washington, on the 24th day of Februs J. 
A.D.1911, E, Janson, A.P,Hallherg, seesm= Settee, 6627, 
Watiin and J.E,Shields, citizens of the United States and of the 
State of Washington, who signed and executed the within ARTI aS, 
INCORPORATION and acknowledged to me that they signed the same ag 
their free and voluntary act and deed for the uses and purposes — 
therein mentioned. WITNESS MY HAND AND OFFICIAL SEAL THE DAY ANDI 
IN THIS CERTIFICATE FIRST ABOVE WRITTEN, ey. . 


g 27 I Na fae 
NOTARY PUB. N AND FOR THE § 
OS WASHINGTON, Tesiding at Seatt 
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AT Tc 7 MEET 
NOTICE OF NG, 


a er 
TO A.P.Eallberg,George B,Helgeson,Carl F,Wallin,and J.£, 


ids, Trustees of the PACIFIC COAST CODFISH COMPANY; . - . 


“You mu and each of you are hereby notified thet there will 
ing- of the members of the Board of Trustees of the PACIFIC 
SE COMPANY, for the purpose of organizing said boerd for th 
pot kx the pusiness of said company. 


id mesting will te mexid held at the hour of 4 o'clock P.M. 
us 611, et room No. mali: _ in the Cobb Building,in the City of 


F sh: ugton. 
ated this 1st Day of March,1911. 


Trustee for Pacific Coast.Cedfish Cc. 


“i 

e tsigned trustees 

‘6 ey... of the above 

G@ weive any informality 
Wd argh 8nd, ey 


Ve 


29 


30 


stock of Baid corporation,mot together on this the 4th day o 


o-) SYaLA7 S(— 


OF 
PACIFIC COAST CODFISH COMPANY. 


We,the undersigned stock+holders of the PACIFIC COAST 


CODFISH COMPANY, being the owners and holders of a majcrity of @ 


1911,D0 for the pitpoeels aguidting and establishing the mode oz 


transacting the business of this company,hereby adopt the fo Lo 
by~layvs:- 


ARTICLE 1. 

There shall be held each year on the Second Tuesday of 

month of August,the Regularl Annual Meeting of the Stock-holder 
this Corporation,which meeting shall be called by the President 
the Board of Trustees by notice of not less than ten days,which 
notice shall be printed in one or more papers printed and publ 
in King County,Washington,for the tem (10) days preceeding the: 
of said meeting; or by notice in writing signed by the Presiden 
delivered personally to each stockholder at least ten days bef 
the date of said meeting; and at Said meeting of the stock-hold 
they shall:-— 


lst.---Receive the report of the outgoing Board of Trustees en 
ef the Officers of the Company. 


end,.--—-Prooeed to slect a board of Trustees to act for the ensi 
year,such election to be by ballot, 


Srd.——-To transact any other business that may. come regularly} 
the meeting. 
4th.——-No mesting of the stock-holders shali be competent totrg 


act any business unless a majority of the stoch-—holders | 
present,but a less number may adjourn from day to day of 
such time as $%ek they deem proper. 


ARTICLE lil. 
EXERCISE OF THE CORPORATE POWERS, 


LST.——-The corporate powers of this corporation shall be vested 
a Board of Trustees (Five in number) and be exercised b 
and such of the officers as shall be here~in—after named 
in the manner herein provided, 
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~ 


The stockholders of this Samuniten Bhall at the regular 
annua? meeting in August of easah year elect frou their 
ie Five persons to act as Trustees for the coming year 
“until their successors are elected and qualified, 


ash Trustee Shall be a Stockholder of the Corporation and if 
any time eh ceases to be a stcckholder,his office of x 

stse Shall immediately pbscome vacant, ee 

oa 

j 

4 

\ 


ARTICLE 111. 


If SHALL BE TEE DUTY OF AND THE TRUSTEES 
SHALL HAVE POWER; }= 


y call special meetings of the Btock-holders when they deem | 
Mibscssery, anu they shall call a neating of the stock-holders 
any time upon the written request Signed by one-fourth of i 


Pthe capital stock of the company. 


elect at the firs: meeting following the regular annuai 
ting of stock—holders,a president,vice president, secretary, 
hel and such other officers as the Board of Trustees 
y establish, 


: fill any vacancy that may cecur either in the Board of 
fustess or of the officers of the corporaticn, 


e 


) appoint from time to time and to remove at pleasure,agents, 


ind employees of said corporation,to prescribe their duties anc 
xX ths compensation for their services, 


Conduct,manage and contrele the officers and business of the 
Irporation and to make rules not inoonsistant with the laws 

f the State of Wasiington or the by-laws of this corgoration 

rp the guidance of the officers and the management of the 
iness of the corporation, 


' ) authorize the incuring c? indebtedness, and provide for the 
urchase and sale of any and all kinds of ’ property, either real 
eer eonet s but all desds,mortgages,notes and obligations that 
authorized by the Boatd of Trustees and exeouted by the 
poration shall be abies! Signed by the President add 
stetasy and the same shall hen be binding upon the said 
poration. 


cause to be kept a complete record of all the meetings of 
Mee olcers. and of the mectings of the Board of Trugtecs,and 
| the Regular Annual |! Uesting of Stock-holdres to present a 


1 and complete statment Showing in detail the assets and the 
@bilities of the corporation and the condition of corporatiozx. 


ARTICLE 1V. 
OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS, 


-a9 


Ss officers of this corporation shall be a President ees 
meet, eorotaty and Treasurer, 
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@nd.— —Sbzad officers shall be electsd by the incoming Board of Tru 
at the first meeting of said Board follewing the regular ani 
meeting of Stock~holders,and shall hold office fcr ono year 
until their successors are elected and qualified, 


ARTICLE VY. 
PRESIDENT. 


i 7 
QUALLIFICATIONS, a08 A 


The President must be a BStock-holder and a member of the- Boar 


of Trustses and shovid he at any time cease to be e atock~holder 
then and in that event his office shall become vacant without aotid 
of the Board of Trustees, 


2. 
DUTIES, 
It shall be the duty of the President,except at such times as 
here-in-after provided: -— 


lst.— -To preside over all msetings of the pphcchcitgglin tag? 2 and of the 
Board “ee ree ees. 


and.~ -To siz resident all certificates of stock, all contracts 
and “otite oF TeeTeneat s in writing,which have been authorized 
and approved by the Board of Trustees, and shall sign all 


orders drawn upon the Treasurer, 


3rd.- -To call meetings of the Board of Trustees when he deems if 7 
“be necessary, but Shall be subject to the direction of fotbe 


Board in the direction of the business of the corporati 
shall have the right to vote on all questions before the 


: Board, 
4th,- -To discharge the usual duties of a presiding cfficer. 


“ARTICLE Vl... 
VICE) PRESIDENT, 
1. 
QUALLIFICATIONS, 
The quallifications of the Vice-President shall be the same 


‘-|as those of President. 


2. 
CUTIES 
It shakl be the duty of the Vice President,in the absence ¢ 
disability of the President tc discharge all of the duties of the 
President. 
ARTICLE Vi1l.. 
epee eet: 


QUALLIFICATIONS, ; 
The Seoretary shall be a stockholder of this company, 
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; DUTIES. . 
it Bhall be the duty of the Seoretary:- 

BS keep a record of all of the meetings of ths Board of Trust 
628 7 of the Stock-holders, . 


a? the corporate seal,the books of blank certificates es 
Rock illup and counter-Sign all certificates of stock issu 
and make coz rresponding enteries, in the margin of Buch booke a 
B8tock upon the issuance of Btock,and affix the corporate seal 
; > all papers requiring a seal. 2 


He shall keep a proper transfer book and stock ledger in debtt; 
and credit form showing the number of shares issued to and 

mansierred by any stock-holder and the date undxigzsuanse of 
uch igsuance and transfer. 


He shall keep proper ‘account books and discharge such other 
@uties as pertein to his cffice or may be prescribed by the 


Board of Trustees, 


he Secretary shall serve or cause to be served all notices 


red by the Se of the company nd in case of his 
ence, inability or neglect to cerve Lie ,; then such notice 
be Berved by any person there-unto ar racked by the 
ssident or Vice President of the Corponation. 


ARTICLE V1il. 
TREASURER .. 
Bette. l. 
+ QUALLIFICATIONS, 
eo Treasurer Bhall be a Stock-holder of the gsmxp company... 
c 2, b. 
DUTIES 


in the name of the corporation ali of the funis 


' the Corporation. 
© pay out for the corporation and on order of the President 
uch Money aS shall come into his keeping. 


cep a full and accurate account of all money received 
d expended ‘by him for the Corporation. 


i a-i 


_. . _ ARTICLE 1X. 7 
* 


t 


VACANCIES, 


en ever a vacancy shall occur either in the Board of Trust 
Officers of the company such vacancy shall be filled by the 
Tustees, 


| 
| 
} 
i 
petal. be, the duty gt, the Spe aadr at to_receive and. to 
| 
=} 


ARTICLE X, 
BOOKS AND PAPERS, 
@ books and pazers(SUCi AS MAY BE PLACED ON FILE BY VOTE 
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] OF TIS TRUSTEZS OR THE STOCK—HOLDERS) shall at all times in the 


> | businees hours be subject to inspection by the members of the Bom 
of Trustess or any stook-nolder of the company. 


ARTICLE X12, 
CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 


Certificates of stock shall be of the form here-unto attache 
and made a part of these by-laws or suoh other form as the Boardo: 
Trustees may hereafter adopt. All certificates whall be signed by 
the President and Attested by the Searetary,and shall express ont 
face thereof the number,the date of issuance,the number of share ; 
which, and the peracn to whom the same is pes ‘ 

The certificate book shall contain a uargin upon which shall b 
entered the number, date, number of sharegs,and the name ef the perso 
te whom the same is issued and corresponding to the certificate. 


ARTICLE X11. 


TRANSFER OF CERTIFIBATES, 


Let,— —-Shares of stock of this corporation may be transferred byth 
holder thereof at any time or by his attorney legally cone 
stituted,or by their legal representative by indorsment 621 

certificats, but no such transfer shall be valid until the 83) 


+14 


Shall have been entered upon the books of the company. 
2nd.~ -No surrendered certificate shall be cancelled by the Secret 
before a new one i8 issued in lieu theres? and the Secretar 
Siall preserve the old certificate sce cancelled as a vouche; 


BY? the Board of Trustees Shall have the power to order a ie 
certificate to be.issued upon prsct sf lofand upon such @ 
guarranty x by the party claiming loss as shall be satisfag 
to tue Board. 


ARTICLE Xi11. 

VOTING, 
lst.— -At all meetings of the eteckh-nolders,esither regular or spé 
each stock-holder either in person or by proxy,shall be ent 
- tlei to as many votes as he owns shares of stock, 
2nd.— -All proxies shall be in writing,sicned by the party in whos 
name the shares of stock appear upon the books of the comp; 
and such proxy must be filed with the Secretary. 


ARTICLE 1V. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS, d 


Special meetings sf the stockholders may be called from tim 
to time by the peesident causing notice of Buch mesting te be give 
ac required by for regular meetings and for the following causesre 


= 
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e-When the President deems it to be neocesuary, 

Berhen directed so to do by the vote of the Board of Trustees, 
Dennen requested so do su by two-fifths of the entire stock 
‘of the company. 


} 
>| 


7 
AMENDMENTS, 


The by-lavs may be amended at any time at a regular mesting of 
Wok-holders or at a special meeting thereof called for that 


| 
ARTICLE #VY other =i 
t 
| 
ee 


ARTICLE XV1. 


| 
H 
- | 
- SEAL, y | 
. { 
Sorporation shall have a common seal the same being the devises 
fixed. | 
KNOY ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That we,the undersigned,being | 
‘and holders of the majority of the capital stock of t he 


(COAST CODFISH CONPANY,hereby assent to the foregoing by-laws 
Spt the same as the by-lavs of this corpormtion / 


WITNESS WIEREOF,WVe and each of us have this 3rd day of March, 
re-unte eubscribeld our names, 


ae 
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Report covering trip of the Committee of five Trustees } 
of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co: to Polsbro Wash. to look into 
the. advisability of locating a plant at that place. 1 
p tas) 

On Thursday May 4thaat 10 A. M/ the committee of five 
trustees, consistinhge of E. Janson, A. P. Hellberg, Geo B, 
. Helgeson, C. F, Wallin and J. RB, Shields, boarded the steamer 
_Kitsap bound fer Polsbro, arriving at that point at 12 noon of 
same day, They were met there by several of the citizens, , 
enc efter lunch, went tc inspect tha plece of ground on which 
tne town holds an option, and has agreed to donate to the 
Pacific Coast Codfish Co. in case the later arrees to 
build its plant there. Measurements of the land were taken a 
at low tide on that dato, about 3 P, M. showing the distance 
from the county road to the low water line, and from the low 
water line to the point where the water was 14 feet deep at 
low water, 


. 


BHXXHEXAANEXBREKINK About five P. HM. on the same date 
Messrs Wallin and Hallberg departed for Seattle by launch 
and at about eight in the evening the remaining three, Messrs 
Janson, Helgeson, and Shields, met the members of the biberty 
Bay Improvement Club. Dr E, Janson, explained at length 
the basis upon which the company was organized, the experience 
of the members in the Codfish business, the equipment now owned 
by the company, the amount of stock, sold, paid for, issued as 
promotion stock, and still unsold, and the purpose of the com- 
pany in offering further stock, and in wishing to locate at 
Polsbro. He made it particularly plain that no subscriptions 
for less than five shares of stock would be accepted from any 
one warkxy person. The members of the club then asked various 
questions in reference to the desirability of the plant, the 
kind of labor to be employed, etc. It was explained to them 
that on the start it would be necessary to empl y some experiend 
Japanese workmen, but that if the town could supply white labor 
at the same prices and efficiency as Japanese that they would 
‘be siven a preference. The members wished to know how the other 
members of the Committee stood, as thoy wanted some assurance 
that the members of the committss would think well of their 
location in case they could raiss the amount of stock asked. q 
Mr. Shields spoke for a few minutes, saying that the principal 
thing was to have some one in the town ,sufficiently interested | 
financially that he would see personally that the plant was bet 
run economically. The amoynt of stock which the people of the 
town were asked to subscribe was $4000. 
Subscriptions of $1000 each were announced from Mr. Andrey 
and Mr. Chris Moe. ‘ 4 
or The meeting adjourned, and the committee returned to Seat, 
the following morning. 
Requost having been made for a copy of bee Sop ee, of @ 
the company, two copies were mailed to Mr. Holm he’ Liberty Be 


Bank at Polsbro the next day. Ve oa 
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Accts receivable 6023.29 
Keletz & Nelson. 17.50 
J. E. Shields. 70.00 . 
Schooner John A. 10812.99 
Cargo 1911 acct. 18851 .06 
Poulsbo plant. 8710.32 
Cash on hand (in bank) © . 318.13 
‘ -$44808.29 
¢ “ A 

eS anit be ton acct. - 75.00 

— $tock paid in 21250.00 
Scan Amor Bank. 7500.00 ‘ 
Fish sold. 15638 .04 i 
Cargo supplies sold. 137.25 . ; 
Boat ‘ 2 85.50 
Plant "% * 22.50 
Freight money earned. 100.00 yj 

44808.29. +, Y 
Respectfully submitted) 7 


Seattle Jan 10. 1912. 
To The Board of Trustees of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 


Gentlemen, ie 
I have the following report to make on the con 
of the company at this time, and #@e covering the period si 
the last meeting of this Board, on August Slst, 1911. 
On @ugust 3rd, the company secured from the Scal 
American Bank a loan of $3000. to complete the plant at Pe 
This Loan was open and unpaid at the time of the last meeti 
Subsequent to that date the Schooner John A. arrived with 
tons of fish, and in order to pay off the crei# and provid 
working capital the Company secured a further loan of $11, 
also from the Scandinavian American Bank, making a total of 
standing note# of $14,000. - 
The total sales of Fish to date have heen as follo 


Whole fish XRHZHLLE 175, 540# 

Bricks and tablets ' 77,440 ‘4 
Rolls ye ‘ > : 
Middles 5,840 > 


Strips 4,600 Sar 
-  264,545F ‘= 


The total selling price of this fish has been $15,658.04, 
Of this amount there-has been collected, $9555.17, there is 
due as per trial balance $6023.29, the difference $59.58 
is made up as follows. 


Deductions for cartage 1.25. 
" acct reduction in price 25.92 
*" " freight Tacoma Portland etc 16.91 


" by San Juan Fish Co. acct whfg 
on John A. chgd to Keletz & Nelson. 17.50 
6 


There has been paid off to date $6.500 on the indebtedness 
the Scandinavian American Bank. 
The present financial condition of the company is as ft 


-_ 


- 
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Cane: “SALTHOUSE,” Suart_e J. E. SHIELDS, Sec. anp Tameas. 


acific Coast Codfish Company 


Producers and Packers of 


Finest Alaska CGodfish 


Office: COLMAN DOCK 


SEATTLE, U.S.A., 


May @. 191°. 
6 Boardof Trustees 
Sific Coast Codfish Co. 


irs ; : 

>. 

x I herevith submit my report on thre condition of the 
Je 

Since our last meeting cn January 10th, re have 

ed our debt at the Scandinavian American Bank, and now 
rrovwed money. The total sales of fish Uo date have been 
4. This has all been collected with the exception of 
) This I consider all perfectly good. The oldest bill 
ed is dated March 14th. We heve on hand between 65 
tons or fish. The present financial condition of the 

is as follows. = 


eosiveble £170.05 
: 11675.56 
6500.00 
8973.27 
_ 4430.89 
5288.00 
ear OST «77 
rable 1850.96 
pth + §35186.81 
Bany hes received up to date $51,257.19 
‘been spent as follows. 
11675.56 
RIAL LxXTL 
8973.27 
TKR 
22869 .47 
4430.89 
47949519 
oeek , 
pie? 21? 
ions of accounts heve been good. Our fish has given 
fection, we have had no misunderstardinge or disputed 
Bees. end have the support of every wholesfAler 
Pitory with e11 or port of th 
Respectfully submitted 


il 
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3ON, Pues. ann Mor. Casuie: “SALTHOUSE,” Searrie J. E. SHI 


Pacitic Coast Codfish Company 


Finest Alaska Codfish | 


at Poulsbo, Wash. : 
Officers COLMAN DOCK 


SEATTLE, U.S.A., 
Aug 27. 1912, 
To the Stockholders of the Pacific Coast Codfish Company, 


BDentlemen, $ 


As your Secretary and *reasurer for the past 
months I have pleasure: to submit to you the following rt 


The financial condition of the company at present is as f 
Assets. Liabilities. 


Poulsbo plant, £10,000 Capital stock 30,000. — 

Schooner John A 15,000 Accts payable Sia ae 

Expenditure on Notes = speesegnatge 

1912 cargo. 6,484.33 Surplus 3 676.26 

Advances to wives 

etc of crew 134.82 

Accts receivable 541.80 

Cash on hand ¥ 516-31. (1515.31) ; 
$33,676.26 $33,676.26 


There has been declared and paid to: your members divider 
of 20% amounting to $6,000. 
The accounts receivable are all perfectly good, and ther 
not been charged off a single cent for bad debts, nor have 
been: incurred. 
The 1911 cargo of fish has all been sold, and there was 
an additional seven tons, which was sold at a profit of # 
there does not remain any fish on hand at this time. 
The schooner John A went to sea this ye-r again on April 
and is now due back in port at any time. Since your last | 
we have secured for our plant, termiral freight rates, 60 
we no longer have to pay freight to Seattle on car lots * 

We have not had any complaints on our fish and even 
when we have none we are receiving orders regularly. TI 
also made ea tour of the Eastern markets and fi our fish 
favor, and the trade ready to purchase it ¢g ai & go00C 


profit.’ if J 
Respectfully. lg \ 7.8 


G- Vm tt : 


Case: “SALTHOUSE,” Suartrie J. E. SHIELDS, Sec. anw Tusas. 
‘ 
a 


acilic Coast Codfish Company 


Producers and Packers of 


Finest Alaska Codfish 


Officers COLMAN DOCK 7 


SEATTLE, U.S.A.5 : 


‘ te te 19io- 
he Board of Directors of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 


6 nen, " 


7 I have pleasure to report to you as foldows. 
yourlast meeting Oct 12th, 1912.we have purchased the 

Oner Chas R. Wilson, by reason of Capt. Grotle's visit to 
f0rnia, and have purchased 500 tons of Salt, which we have 

M@ upon her end she has safely arrived et Poulsbo. Changes 
ary to make her useful as a Codfish schooner are now under 


The Company's indebtedness of $7000 at the Scandinavian 
Can Bank has been peid in full with interest. 


We have disposed of all of the Cargo of the John A. 
“last season with the exception of about_100 tons of fish, 
2 is now in first cless condition in the Plant in Poulsbo. 


Repaire to tho John A. to remedy the damages done her last 
ir @re well under way, and the two vessels will be in 
mess upon the arrivel of the season this year. 


a 
)The financial condition of the Company Feby lst, 
3 follows, 


_ Liabilities 


Agcts payable My eh 

. Ce pital stock 50000.00 Wipes te ye say as 
peu plus. 4234.50 
Resources 54606.21 
_ Acct Recv.fish 4622.03 
ay " stock 8050.00 


John A, 11627 :97 
| Cargo 1913 Wilson 1668.40 ; 
—_ * " John A 1066.06 | 


- Sonn R. Wilson, 10440.88 


Plant 9362.67 
Fish 4500.00 ~ 
- Cash 3268.20 f 
54606 .21 F 


> 
Yours very 


[SSS SS SSS 


ht Poulsbo, Wash. 


SON, Pres. and Mgr. Cable: “SALTHOUSE” Seattle J.E.S 


Pacific Coast Codfish Compan 


Producers and Packers of 


Finest Alaska Codfish 


Office: COLMAN DOCK 
Seattle, U. S. A., 


: Aug 22. ou 
To the Stoctholders of the *acific Coast Codfish Compan 


As your Secretary and treasurer for the past twelve non 
have pleesure in sub#itting to you the following report 


Fhe financial condition of the Company is as follows, 
seets, 


Accts receivable 9752.29 
Sch Wilecn, 15097 .10 
" _John.A. 12008 .22 
Plant 14087 .28 
Cargo Wilson, 6357+: 76 
" John A. 6352-16 
Advances to crews £918.69 
Fish on hand. 1275.00 
Cash. 417.25 
$62265.75 
Liabilities. 
Stock outstanding 50,000 
Bank, 4 100 
Accts payable. 678.38 
Surplus, ; tae 2 487 .37 
265.75. 


There have been soc lered and paid to the stockholders sit 
meeting dividends of 10% emoupt tngato.£65000 jie hase 
charged eff as depreciation $750. on the schooner JOHN | 
and $250 on the Poulsbo plant, 2 total of #1000. 
The accounts receivable are all perfectity good, and thee 
not been charged off a single cent to bad debts, nor ha 
been incurred. 
There was purchased in aiidition to the cargo of the 
about 50 tons of fish, of which there romeins on hand abe 
16 tons. This has been very fortunate as it enabled us 
Fupply cur trade, ard not have to turn them over to our) 
during the summsr months. 
The two schooners vent to sea as usual this spring, 
now expected back at any time. We heve not had any compl 
our fish, and the trade are well setiefied with ite < 
Collections have been slow, and to save the company: 
creiit et the Bank it hes been necessary for me eat tines 
in my own money. I have hed much trouble and long, and 
unnecessary delays in collecting the stock subscriptions; 
one time this epring when we vere outfitting the company) 
$1700, I did not draw my commissions, and I put in over ¢ 
cash for which the company has not been asked to pay any 
316 


and Mgr. Cable: “SALTHOUSE” Seattle J. E. SHIELDS, S& 


_ Pacific Coast Codfish Company 


Producers and Packers of 


Finest Alaska Codfish 


Office: COLMAN DOCK 
Seattle, U. S. A., 
Aug 22. 1913. 


4 
tatement of disposition of money. 


, 


' Sept 30. 1912. 


a Accts receivable. 6.54 
»* Net & Twine. 9.32 


Cash ___ 980.47 _ 
; 996 .83 
sh sold. 38678.04 
jurance collected 1219.08. 
ins meade. 6200.00 
werest collected. 260.30. 
a 67354 .32 


 £ 
sposition made. 


wo 1915, acct. 12587 59 
ss to crew. 26ec ane 


67354.52. 


_ Capt Grotle. 296.47 
jissions,. 1793.82 
hooner Wilson. 15097 .10 
FO of Wilson. 6116.02 
| John A. 6352.16 
oner John A. 1168.63 
4952.81 
dend 3000.00 
8 receivable. 3752.29 
repaid, 9200. 


a 


ISON, Pres. and Maer. Cable: “SALTHOUSE?” Seattle J. E. SHIEL 


at Poulsbo, Wash. 


Pacific Coast Codfish Company 


Producers and Packers of 


Finest Alaska Codfish 


Office: COLMAN DOCK 


No. 2. Seattle, U.S. A., 


I would recommend that in case of any futther dealings bet 
company and ite stockholders that the Treasurer be given 
authority to collect the money when due. I spent a great | 
of my time in trying to make these collections, and as ! hi 
in the pest received absolutely no salary for acting as 
and “reas, and my brokerage certeinly does not cover any i 
than pey for selling the goods, I would not want to have a 

ence of this waste of time in collecticns. 

The markets are in fine shape, and there is no 
question about our ebility to place our fish this fall, Tf 
only cloud in the sky is the romoval of the duty on Codfi 
the proposed teriff puts salt fish on the free list, and ® 
this will do to the industry is hard to say. A 

I submit a seperate sheet shoring the amount of 
made, and whet has been Gone with it. I would call your” 
to the fact thet the Schooner Wilson and the outlays in co 
tion with her has cost nearly £29,000, wherees we raised o 

&0092000 by stock mah ich we also borroved $4000 rhic 
*6éma ins unpeid, so that 35000 of the crits went intp the 
and her outfit. 


if 
bj 


ao 


Respectfully. 


LAA 


a ‘ 
ce 


VA 
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PART IV 
A HISTORY 


Concerning 


_ VESSELS OWNED IN PART 


OR ENTIRELY 
Tbe 
CAPT. J.E. SHIELDS | 


FOREWORD 


Father became involved with the shipping industry on the West ¢ 
country shortly after he moved west. I have made a very concert 
to locate some information on each vessel that I was aware of fi 
ent with ownership and / or management. 


I have made a search through the National Archives in Washingte 
to examine the various documents that were issued to the severa 
vessels. under his control. I selected representative documents 
vessel, often including the original papers that were issued 
at the time of construction. I have felt the method of ownersh 
the vessels were built was of sufficient importance to preserve 
the time the ownership was divided in 64ths. with the various p 
having what ever number of*64ths he could afford. It was inter 
observe that over the years there might be a partial interest 
sold by one of the owners but that on the whole the ownership & 
quite constant. There were many changes in documents on some 
between Enrollment and License, which is appropiate for domest 
Registry which is the required form of document for a vessel to 
a foreign port. One of the vessels had 65 documents in the file 


Codfishing in Bering Sea was’ conducted with the vessel being dé 
under Enrollment and License. For the vessels Father had operat 
off shore lumber trade to the South Sea Islands, they were undé 
on the off-shore portion of the trip and than had to change to 
and License on the return as example when the vessel delivered 
cargo of copra in San Francisco, she came in under Registry and 
change over to Enrollment and License before she could proceed 
Puget Sound. 


Most of the-sailing vessels were constructed prior to or just 4 
of the century in relatively small wood shipyards with the inte 
that of hauling lumber from the northern mills to California an 
ports of the Pacific. The coastwise lumber trade for sailing Wi 
been terminated by the steam schooners prior to World War I, ali 
was considerable activity in the off- shore trade during the wa 
participated in this. He was the last owner of a sailing vesse 
lumber to the South Sea Islands other than the mill-owned COMM 
VIGILANT hauling lumber from Bellingham to Hawaii. 


The codfish vessels came from the laid-up fleet of small schoon 
could no longer be operated at a profit in the lumber trade. Th 
sailing vessels were ideally suited for this trade. While broat 
and slow sailers, they were comfortable to live on and could ‘ca 
cargoes of fish. The salt used for fish preservation penetrated 
timbers of the vessels and acted as a preservative, thus accouni 
why the salt fishermen did not become rot infested as the other 


For each vessel I have included a brief summary of the life fre 
of building until the end. Many of these vessels experienced ex 
interesting events during their life, -a few of which are includ 
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Schooner JOHN A 


The JOHN A, was the first schooner to be owned by the Pacific Coast Codfish 

Co. The company was founded in the spring of 1911 with Dr. Elif Janson, Dr Ivor 
Janson, George Helgeson a grocer in Bell Town, Seattle, and Captain John Grotle. 
J.E.Shields was not one of those in at the very start. These people had owned 
the Seattle Alaska Fish Co. but had sold out to a Mr. Tillman who also bought 

_ the King and Winge Codfish Co and the Union Fish Co of San Francisco. The 
Seattle Alaska Fish Co agreed not to reenter the codfish business but the 
individuals did not so agree. Capt. Grotle was sent to San Diego, Calif. 

where he purchased the JOHN A in his own name. She was sailed to San Fran- 
cisco where he took on a cargo of salt, then sailed on to Seattle. 


The vessel was converted for codfishing including the construction of the fish- 
ermen's foc's'le forward below deck and the dress gang foc's'le on deck aft 

as a forward extension of the former after cabin. The total fishing outfit 

was procured including the dories, after which Capt. Grotle sailed for the 
fishing grounds off Sanak Island and not into the Bering Sea. 


After the vessel sailed, the company was incorporated, a site selected at 
Poulsbo for the fish plant and constructed on land leased by the Town of 
Poulsbo and donated to the Company for that purpose. The lease was for $200 for 
20 years.The land owner was a Mr Thompson living in a house now owned by 

Mr. Vig. The plant was constructed by Martin Bjermeland. The first year 

the fish catch was good as well as the second year's catch. At the conclusion 
of the 1912 season the company purchased the CHARLES R.WILSON, 


The JOHN A. was built by Peter Matthews in Eureka, California in 1893 for 

the account of the Pacific Lumber Company of Scotia, Humbolt County, Calif. 

Her cost was $18,000.00 and a copy of the builders contract with specifications 
is included here. She was 131.7 feer long, 32.0 feet breadth, 9.8 feet deep, 
and registered at 282.44 tons gross; 235.0 tons net. The vessel was christened 
by Katie Matthews, daughter of the builder. The name of JOHN A was selected 

to honor John A.Sinclair, owner of the Pacific Lumber Co, her owner. The JOHN A 
was a nice vessel with fine lines that gave her good sailing qualities. She 

was 'handy' and could tack easily where as most of the other codfish schooners 
could not be depended on to so respond. Her first master was Capt. Hellquist 
and he stated that she would sail faster than any vessel he met, presumably 
coastal lumber schooners. She was the last vessel constructed by Matthews 

in Eureka before he moved to Hoquiam, Wash. 


The JOHN A made annual trips to Bering Sea and other Alaska fishing banks 

every year until 1927 when she was laid up. She fished again in 1929 for the 
last time on the cod banks with Capt. Hans Anderson in command and Andy Shields 
as second mate. 


Father bought out allof the stockholders of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co 

about 1930. It was not all at once but over a considerable period of time as 
stock was offered to him. Therefore after that date the vessel belonged to him 
even tho ownership was shown as the company. She was moored sometimes at the 
Port of Seattle Fishermen's Terminal in Ballard and at other times in a raft 

of vessels at anchor in the middle of Lake Union. For anchor gear she had the 
Original windlass with the original drums removed and replaced with chain 
wildcats to fit the chain. This was not done when first she became a codfisher 
but many years later. During her first years on the codfish banks, she was 
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anchored with anextra heavy manila rope rather than chain and this | 
several times around the drum on the windlass. The windlass was 
a very early model Fairbanks-Morse one cylinder (horizontal) oil 
used gasoline to start and then would run on kerosene. It was som 
to the Hercules engines except that the water jacket was closed. On 
engine there was an open water tank on top of the cylinder. Spark | 
plug set off or fired by a magneto that was not very dependable. 1 
that the*éngine did not have enough power to hoist the anchor and t 
a rope to the flywheel, about four feet in diameter wheel, and 
the rope to pull at the right time they could assist the piston eé 
the anchor back. Anyway in 1936 Father sold the JOHN A. to the | 
Fish Co. He had me go out and*get the anchor up. Capt. Carl "No 
Hanson was there for the new owners. I got the engine running an 
up. I remember old "North Pole" was quite angry because one of the | 
a stock anchor even though the hause pipe was large enough for a pat 
Nothing he could do, so he took the vessel. 


It was also interesting that Father hung the name "North Pole" on hit 
was furious with this. It soon became common knowledge on the wa 
there was little he could do about ft. There were so many Hansons thi 
somehow they had to be distinguished. Several years later he was vel 
of the title. It was occasioned because he was with Admiral Perry on 
the attempts-to reach the North Pole. Hanson was captain of the ves: 
that time. é a 
The JOHN A was purchased by Father from the Chatham Strait Fish Co it 
which time he had intentions of placing her back in the codfishery. 
came along, or you might better say the U.S. entered the war. Then € 
commandeered the vessel. The masts were removed .and she was reduced t 
A good one,as the codfish schooners towed easily, had accomodations f 
40 men, had very good anchor gear, were seaworthy to go to Alaska, 
all fitted the needs of transportation in the Aleutian Islands whe 
were no shore facilities. 4 


After the war, Father had Esther, his bookkeeper bid her in from the | 
ment for something like $1,000.00. When it came time to take her, F 
claimed she had been stripped of everything that could be taken off a 
was not the condition when the bid was made. He made the claim stick 
not have to take her back. He had the idea still in his mind that sh 
be returned to the codfishing trade. I do not think now that it woul 
worked as we had difficulties enough as it were. The end had come to 
fish trade even though he was not ready to admit it then. i? 


The JOHN A finally was sunk at the mouth of the Nisqually River along 
the WILLIAM T. NOTTINGHAM as a breakwater.There she filled with water ; 
few years her back was broken..Shortly thereafter she was set afire & 
the hazzard of children playing’ on her and being hurt. Another fine v 
came to the end of her life, a long well spent and productive careers 


JREEMENT made and entered into this day of November, in 

r of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two, by and be- 
9ETER MATTHEWS of Eureka, County of Humbolt, State of California, 

9f the first part and the PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY, a Corporation ' 
ed and existing under the laws of the State of California, party Wt 
ond part. 


That the said party of the first part, for the consideration Ne 
ter named, contracts and agrees with the said party of the second i 
lat the party of the first part will, by May lst A.D. 1893, in 
vorkmanlike manner, build a three masted schooner at Eureka, 
County, California of Yellow Pine, under the supervision of an ii] 
be appointed by the party of the second part, according to the | | 
y dimensions: he 


NS_OF VESSEL: 


je one hundred and twenty-two (122) feet long, sided fourteen (14) 

d twenty (20) inches deep with two thicknesses of three inch shoe 

tom. Breadth of beam thirty-two (23) feet over all. Depth of 

and one-half (9%) feet from the top of the ceiling to bottom of deck. 


* 
su: 


i ten (10) inches, moulded thirteen (13) inches at the Keel and 
ne-half (7%) inches at the Decks,to be spaced twenty-nine 
“£rom center to center. 


‘to side fourteen (14) inches and to be twenty-eight (28) inches 
Pieces. The first piece to have one and one-eighth (1 1/8) 
each frame driven to the bottom of the Keel. The second 
two one and one quarter (1 %) inch bolts driven from the 
ottom of the Keel. 

fi 


a (14) inches by fourteen (14) inches, bolted to frames with 
ich bolts to every frame. To be also edge bolted 


een (14) inches connected to Keel with a Knee. Deadwood to 
14) inches and to be well bolted with one and one-quarter 


Bk 
M18) inches by twenty-two (22) inches connected to the Keel 


@ to be well bolted with one and one quarter (1%) inch 
) have two sets of pointers and hooks forward and one set 


CEILING: 


To be four (4) inches on floor to within one streak of floor head, 
from the floor head to the turn of the bilge to be seven (7) inches t 
from there to the clamp six (6) inches thick--all thick ceiling to hi 
3/4" bolt and two 7/8" bolts to every frame. Bilge streaks to be edg 
bolted with 7/8" iron. This ceiling to be fastened with nine (9) in 
ized spikes. 


CLAMPS : 
To be one streak of nine (9) by fourteen (14) inches and one streak o 
eight (8) by fourteen inches bolted with four seven-eights (7/8) inet 
bolts to every frame, driven from the outside and clinched over rings 
the inside. 


DECK BEAMS: 
To side fourteen (14) inches and to mould eleven (11) inches in the ce 
and seven and one-half (7%) inches at the clamp, secured to the clamp 
with two one (1) inch bolts in each end. 


HANGING KNEES: 


To be sided nine (9) inches and to have sixteen (16) on each side, 
bolted with ten one (1) inch bolts and six seven-eights (7/8) inch bol 
each knee. 


HATCHES : 


- 


To be kneed with fore and aft knees. 
PLANKING: 


Garboard to be six (6) inches thick, second streak to be four (4) inch 
thick. the remainder of the bottom to be three and one-half (3%) inche 
thick, wales to be four (4) inches. Garboard to be fastened with two 
Locust Treenails and two seven-eighth (7/8) inch galvanized bolts to ea 
frame. Planks to be fastened with two Locust Treenails and two eight | 
inch galvanized spikes to each frame. ‘4 


PLANKSHEAR: 


To be six (6) inches in thickness. Bulwarks to be two and one-half (24) 
by four (4) inches. 


» 
RAIL: 
Main Rail to be five (5) inches in thickness. 


DECK: 


To be four (4) inches, fastened with seven (7) inch galvanized spikes; 
House Tops to be three by three (3 x 3) inches. 


lo 
bo 
rs 


wenty (20) feet long, laid out on the inside the same as the 

® "Salvator" and to be furnished the same as other coast going 

5 and also with patent water-closets. Captain's room to be furnish- 
ne writing desk, one lounge, one office chair and one upholstered 


irge enough for galley, cook's room and sailor's quarters. The 
) be furnished with cook-stove and all necessary cooking utinsils 


nes, 


el to have two Patent Pumps;Patent Steering Gear of suitable 
'Rudder-head which shall be fourteen (14) inches. The vessel to 
ree masts of steam-boat rig, with long poles. i 


is under beams to be seven (7) by twelve (12) inches strapped to 
iS With iron straps and to be connected to Keelson with a 


ts to be eighteen (18) by twenty (20) inches. Windlass Bitts to be 

by eighteen (18) inches, kneed to fore and aft pieces on deck 

Bitts to be fourteen (14) by fourteen (14) inches. All Bitts to have 
Squite wood corners. 


© be lined with galvanized iron on the inside and on top of comb- 
plates and all iron work about deck, chocks included, to be 

. All spikes and clinch rings to be used in the construction of 
1 to be galvanized. Rail Bolts and all other bolts above deck to 
ized. All blacksmith work to be of suitable size for the vessel. 
and hinges on outside doors to be brass. 


) be hung on composition braces. After side of sternpost and 
side of Rudder to be coppered. All jaws, cleats, and cavils, pin 
rigging and under main rail to be of hardwood. 


Overed with heavy sheet lead from Bob Stay down. Vessel to 
to the lower wales. 


to have six threads, the remainder of the bottom to have three il 
ales to have four threads and to be hawsed twice. Decks to have 

ds hawsed down and pitched. , House Tops two threads and to be 

All Oakum used in the caulking of the vessel to be of the best 


is to have one coat of white lead and oil, one coat of copper 

© be cemented. Vessel to be painted to water line with two coats 
int. All outside of houses and all work round the top to have two 
ead paint. 


Deck, beams, knees, and ceiling under deck to be oiled. Cabin tot 
painted, grained, and varnished. Companion ways to be furnished 
and hand rails. Stationary wash-stand and tanks for water closet. 
ings in front of Wheel and Cabin doors. Pantry to be furnished 
necessary dishes. 


Vessel to have side lights, riding light, and flash light and Americ 
Patent Fog Horn; Compass, Azimuth and Tell-Tale. No iron of any ki 
to be nearer than within four feet of the compass. Patent log and 
Lead and Lead Line. 


One nine hundred (900) gallon iron Water Tank placed on Keelson and 
nected with galley pump; filling pipe and pump complete. One nine 
(19) ft. Boat, with oars, boat-hook and rudder. 


One seventy-five gallon Water-Cask. 
One Harness Cask. 


ANCHORS : 


Anchors and chain (the latter of 60 fathoms each) to be of suitable 
for the vessel and to be selected by the captain. One Fish Hook ar 
Pendant. 


Sheet Chains twelve (12) feet long of one inch chain for the fore at 
main sheets. Patent traveller for’the Spanker. Dech load lashes t 
9/16 galvanized chain; ring stopper and shank to be of same. 4 


RIGGING: 


- 


Main and Mizzen to have three Shrouds; the Fore four Shrouds, all o 
three and three-quarter (3 3/4) inch wire. Spring stays three and 
quarter (3 3/4) inch; Fore Stay, one double, three and three-quar! 
inch; Back Stay three (3) inch; Jib Stay double, three (3) inch; FL 
Stay three inch; Outer Jib two and three-quarter (2 3/4) inch; Jib 
three and one-half (3 1/2) inch; Flying Jib Guys three (3) inch. 


All deadeyes to be double the size of the rigging; lanyards same §i 
the rigging. Bob Stay to be one and one-eight (1 1/8) inch chain 
(12) boom pendants. Spanker lift to be three (3) inch wide and to 
served all over. Fore and Main lift to be two and one-half (2 1/2) 
Straps on booms to be three (3) inches, with seven-eight (7/8) gal 
rings. Pendants for halyard hooks to be two and one-half (2 %) ine 
‘ Foot ropes to be two (2) inch and wooded ratlines. 


RUNNING RIGGING: 


Peak and Throat Halyards to be three and one-half (3%) inch; Sheet; 
three and three- quarter (3 3/4) inch; Jib Halyards three and one-( 
(3 1/4) inch; Flying Jib three (3) inch; Outer Jib two and one-ha 
inch; Jib Topsail two and one-half (2%) inch. All purchases to be 1 
and one-half (2%) inch; Runner two and one-half (2%) inch; Watch 
Tackles two and one-half (24) inch; Down Hauls two and one-half (2 
-inch and all other ropes to suit. 


Fl Sof ——<— 3] << [a | 5 | SS [of <3 —— of —— of —— 2 
Schooner JOHN A. Under sail homeward bound in 1911 with the first cargo 0 


seaman cagtormesean 


SAILS: 


FLAGS : 


One coil of seven (7) inch Manilla Rope; Two coils of five (5) inch am 
coil of four (4) inch. 


Jib Sheet to be three and one-half (3%); Flying Jib Sheet three (3) 
inch; Outer Jib two and one-half (2%) inch; and Flying Jib Topsail 
(3) inch. 


BLOCKS : 


For Peak and Throat Halyards fourteen (14) inch, three blocks on the Fo 
and Main Gaff and two on the Mizzen. Sheet Blocks to be fourteen (14) 
lower sheet blocks to be egg-shaped. Jib sheet one ten (10) inch doubli 
two nine (9) inch single egg-shaped. 
Flying Jib Sheet two eight (8) inch egg; Outer Jib seven (7) inch egg; 
Halyards twelve (12) inch egg; Flying Jib ten (10) inch egg; Outer Jib 
(8) inch egg; Down Hauls seven (7) inch egg; Boom Tackle ten (10) inch 
common; Watch Tackle nine (9) inch Patent; all purchese blocks to be 
eight (8) inch patent; Anchor purchase, one twelve (12) inch common an 
two ten (10) inch Patent Cargo Blocks, three ten (10) inch single paten 
and one twelve (12) inch Snatch Block. 


Fore, Main, Spanker and Jib #1; Flying Jib #2; Outer Jib #4; Jib Topsai 
#6; Mast Collars #1; Tarpaulins #2; all to be made of Woodbury duck. 


Gaskets for all sails. 


Ensign and Burgee. 
Name of vessel to be carved on Bow and Stern and numbers on Hatch Beam, 


Everything necessary for the proper equipment of the vessel and which i 
not specifically mentioned herein is to be supplied. 
All work is to be done in a workmanlike and satisfactory manner and sub- 
ject to the inspection and approval of the agent appointed by the party 
the second part. s 


The party of the first part guarantees to have said vessel finished on ¢ 
about May lst. A.D. 1893, allowances to be made should the weather pre- 
vent the vessel being closed in dry. 


All disputes as to the meaning of this contract, which may arise, shal I 
be determined by the agent appointed by the second party to supervise tl 
construction of the vessel. 


In consideration of the fulfillment of the foregoing contract, the party 
the second part agrees to pay to the party of the first part the sum of 
Eighteen thousand Dollars ($18,000.00) in United States Gold Coin, © sai 
sum to be paid as follows; 


. 
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isand six hundred dollars ($1,600.00) when Keel is laid and timbers 1 a 
for frame. I 


sand two hundred Dollars ($2,200.00) when vessel is in frame; 


ind seven hundred and fifty Dollars ($2,750.00) when ceiled 
beams in; 


usand three hundred Dollars ($3,300.00 when planked and deck 


usand one hundred and fifty Dollars ($8,150.00) when the vessel 
ec md completed and delivered in the waters of Humbolt Bay} 
clear of all incumbrances. 


Party of the First Part 


Peter Matthews /s/ 


Pacific Lumber Co. /s/ 


Party of the Second Part 


By J.A.Sinclair /s/ 


cia! are Sel CSA RR a TR itd sete x taker Sin 


~ 


Ss 
See be 


SS eee —— = 
a 


3 Cat. No. 505, f Ret wn eee nissioner « ing ication. 
. vasury Depart me: j 


ATION OF OWNER OR MASTER TO COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR OFFICIAL me an 
ae laheer fi swe Fag FEF oF 


Lpifilicalicn “a hecly made, tn accordance wtth tegulalicns of the VU. F 
Ferasuiy Ds efatlment eslallished tn fiusuance of Section 47 Ts Beuried 
Hale ules, ft ar OYfiel Vuntes and Signal Letleis ft wa’ ucssel 


aw Aan aesoutted J 
; ‘oe a foferey/ ’ (Side-wheel, stern-wheel, or screw, if a steam-cessel.) i 


& aye (tn tens poe =< Ih Lhe tut paA £ * | eu 
Mersespowet ( f @ sheam=uessel ). nominal, , tndtcaled, 
Hy Visas and customs diticl uhee cuned, 


SKi-: 


03 MANAGING a. ot Ae pe ounett, ra a 
ate VAM AACLE £0 


‘ v4 
Sang LVL uesicl, a nat, 


Whee me tt is place and Hale/, ‘a Elita Mahar 
Vink of de oe 7 : Cir a a eh of masts, AL. wv 
Dimensizns - Lenylh, 1¥a6; ae, Se depth, vs Bb 
Mateital of which build ( w0ed, tian, at steel), A v a 2 2 

— Yucument Nou sathen ,unda-t Huo _- BF __ 5 whete 


suet, » when wsued, 


1e Collector of ropes. 


Custowm- Sorse, gow (SO oe 


Mad 7TH, ee: 


= heseutth Che offile Calten “sf é assignment 4 of Officral —_"% Ceanel ee 
/ Ti iqnal Letters ft Mhe uesiel doictited above. 


Pee Fe | opens : | 


"te - 
y nl Late of Craton. 


he Commissioner of Nuvigertion. 


——= Ss | 
nd MATD OF ORLEANS moored at thre West Seattle ferry landing, West Seattle side, circa 1915 


gored near the Ballard Bridge, circa 1938 : | 
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[2"Thir Certificate will be made out and signed in duplicate by the Inspector: one cepy to be addressed to the Collectrr of the 
and the other te the Bureau of Navigation, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., and both to he delivered io tie Collet 
The copy intended for the Bureau of Navigation must be forwarded by the Collector at once. 


(Cat. No. $97.) 


Inspecior’s Certificate of Official Number, Tonnage, &c. 


(Under Sections 4153, 4177, 4178, 4312, and 4331, Revised Statutes, and Act June 23, 1874.) 


Sas OR ODIBOLDE. 
Customs District of secs. 


WD cterstce KS. 
Pail o y ESS ES 


I hereby certify that J have personally inspected the following-describel 
merchani-vessel of the United States, and have found that she has her Offic 
Number, to wit: No.: (7 £ OF. J, and her net tonnage, to wi: ee ‘idm 


not less than on ig 4 heed an length, on a black ground. 


- ae - = Se 
i. oe or class JASNA AA LLL Paddle or screw, if a steam-vessel,_________________.......-. 


: Nase of vessel, in full, . ae ial TSS 
. Tonnage, (in tons and hifidredths,) net, ae b. AL: = = 3 S70ss,. 9 Lf he a eee 


: : [ee 
. Horse-power, if a steam-vessel, == NR gh See 


. Home-pori and customs district where owned, - 


. Name of nvanaging o 


er or principal owners, 77: 
Master's name,.... . 


. Port of. temporary rG 


. Official number ane signal L pion 7 Sree ase ees Mikle As a 


6, 00. SR Gree ter te 


ba 
S 


. Sea-Soing vessel or 


Na 
me 


. Where built, ___-! 


bt 
© 


Te ef ear when buil 


 *State whether letters are avhite, yellow, or ee 


(BL. 11-24 as— Le, 


| Gertiticate Bs. 19 ES — 


acu rt 


CERTIFICATE. OF EN ROLLMENT. 


‘ENROLLMENT. In conformity to Title L, “REGULATION OF VESSELS IN DOMESTIC COMMERCE,” of the 
a7 Revised Statutes of the United States, 


Z San Francisco State o: 
en required by law, and having . . that het hefZ¢ 


_., whereof me 
Master, and is a citizen of the 


EEE URIEININD SEDUUE ox <2 onc me co on oe ova v0 nine on on cn wo nn os sneer ev ce ce an ecen naar aesavenae on as eedeerensesneececenssccesaenas 
. Capacity between IAT ODRIIIRINE QEOMUNE a on ass an cn ns ease chor wena asovesscun seebsw Ges Suns sobs Gudaus sooraccucaesdeso=s 
Capacity of inclosures on the upper deck, wis: ...-.-----++---- --0000 s0-ne- cone wenn cane canes cane ceee ee: gee scee seer tees seen one 


| Deductions under Section 4153, Revised Statutes, as amended by Act of August 5, 1882 . 


_ Net Tennage ----------------- 


tat the following described spaces, and no others, have been quilted, BE Ene 


2S A A EE 


pol ag ee TEN ria a an ee tn 
I cc ce en on: - i es ey perm punity 


wing bee Se Boor ting to the ay: Title, ‘the said SHIP or VESSEL es ins daly ENROLLED at the port 


Given under my hand and seat at the Port of .88n Francisco... 


in rict of San Francisco. YQ, this .. 
z= in the year one thousa: ight hur 
x f 


— here the same of the person, with bie erwupation and plare of abate, Ly whom the oath of affirmation ja to be mada. 
Sty ‘Suele™ logetbee wits,” aid the itn ah sn te oF owners, and the part or proportion of vemai belonging te ech owner. 


aa! or te parieiar im uf vam, whether ot 
nak Wrieestine snow ahuneer slap ur whatever slee 
epadged Sosienet sacs tne the fllvwing. the sad Derieg acre be the dawrrijkive tod manenrement above epeciiied and 7 
_ oO SS SE eS SE ———_—- 
Ls tel 
; 333 3 2 


License for Enrolled Vessel 


(SECTION 4321, REVISED STATUTES) 


License for carrying on the* 


whereof the said Ye ee A Master, burden: _S 


4 pe = SSeS SSS tons gross, GZ hack = A Beene Aero 


(ha EE EE TTR SE ——— aa 


——-, 19, shall not be employed in any trade, while this License shall 
continue in force, whereby the Revenue of the UNITED STATES shall be defrauded; and said master , 
that this License shall not be used for any other vessel, 


NSE IS HEREBY GRANTED for the | 


Lagi lit —, to be employed in carrying on 


add. . for ONE YEAR from the date hereof, and no longer. 


22: CAL. in the 


District of .... 2/81 DIzGO. CAL hig oe 27 si day 


O;~ a 
of a in the year one thousand nine hundred 


CNS 99. 


wal VEPOTY GOLLBOTUR. or Customs. 


} = = se Naval Ofte 


| 
| 

| ) Insert word “ permanent” or * temporary,”’ as th, 
H * Insert “ Coasting trade," ‘* Whale fishery,” ' Ms 
! 5 Insert the name of the husband or managing ow 
| * Insert namber of tons in words. 


we may be 
¢, and the name of the master, with the place of his abode. 


* Insert * sworn” or“ affirmed,"’ as the case may 
* Insert the description of the vessel. 
* Number original Licenses without reward w We uct 


CONSOLIDATED CERTIFICATE OF ENROLLMENT AND LICENSE 


yp Se ee 
; . Approximate number of crew, _. epee 


Certificate of Enrollment 


(SECTION 4319, REV. STATS. AND ACT OF APRIL 24, 1908) 


ity to Title L, “Regulation of Vessels in Domestic Commerce,” of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States 


e having certified that the _ is @....7 


in the year one thousan: 


ta prialigendred ang tlisirne..3 


a 


_ Pe aid regieter,* id amen or maid Monmen.”” Lm sary ariginal curaiimen’ site 
ndget eee ot 


< 
= 
SS that she has-__O 2 deck__, _. E4244... masts, AKL... 
E stern; that her length is_434, Yo feet, her breadth.....22____ feet, her depth 2. 0. 
= height ——— feet ; that she measures as follows: 
y under aa et ee a i oe 
IR Rs oan Seo ew oan Sosennapsecccorsevecwnces 
of inclosures on the upper deck, viz: —___________. rs oe el eae etn 
Gross Tonnage. .--.--.-------------------------------- 
a Section £153, Revised Statutcs, as amended by Act of March 2, 1895: 
; Master's cabin, 24..7%..-..- = 
: ——— Anchor gear, . a7 ; Boatawain’s stores, - &, 22 od a 
——____—_...; Donkey engine und totter, 
eaile, 70D ; Propelling eS ae rs 
= : Total Deductions 
¢-described. spaces, und no others, have Seon aia viz: = se 
FSi leer oe 
ae said Vessel has been duly Enrolled at the Port ery _SAN DIEGO. CAL. 
GIVEN under my hand and seal at the Port x7 SANDIEGO, CPI 
of SAN. DIEGO..CAL.._... this 2.0. : a 
Ziiption and menscrement above apecised.” {| 
a ni 1 


CONSOLIDATED CERTIFICATE OF ENROLLMENT AND LICENSE 


} a ll Rebwitt at * = Se ee, Meer Lael Tes “Measured af __.......----- 


| remeasured at____...... --—_—_____-—-_........., 1... Approximate number of crew, 5 


| Pemanent_ | 
| 2? | THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | =a 


| : Certificate of Enrollment 


(SECTION 4319, REV. STATS., AND ACT OF APRIL 24, 1906) 


In Conformity to Title L, “Regulation of Vessels in Domestic Commerce,” of the Revised 
the United States ; 


. E. Janson, of Seattle, Wash., President, 


having taken and subscribed the__.08th _ required by law, dae ‘having*______8 


Unitek States:mmmithe sole owner of the vessel called the _______J.0 RA. a 
Of nn pes SS SS Sohereoy _ Gstn Sretie , & citizen of: 
United States, is master,and that the said vessel was built in the year 1893., at*..=ureka e 
of *_______Nood. as appears by*__1.3.77 issued a% Sen Diego B 
Ss ey ee ree ee ee = 
.__88id neroliment having certified that the said vessel is a——..__.SChooner _ 
; that she has_____one__ deck__, ____three_mas&_, billet _ 
-8.linsic stern; that her length is ISL. feet, her breadth .__....%2___.. feet, her depth 
feet, her height ________feet ; that she measures as follows: 


Capacity under tonnage deck 
Capacity between decks above tonnage deck 
Capacity of inclosuresa on the upper deck, viz: 
Gross Tonnage 
" Deductions under Section 4153, Revised Statutes, as amended by Act of March 2, 1895: 
Crew space,__ 11.67 + Master's ihe 2 
Steering gear,_______; Anchor gear,2:19_; Boatswain’s a aS 
Chart house, __________.; Donkey engine and pealiees ns 
Storage of peti, 1.05). Prepélitag power... | ESS SS 
Total Deducttons.....--.---.------------- 


Z 


——— 


¥ 


Net Tonnage 


that the following-described spaces, and no others, have been omitted, viz: 


nt = 


Se sai Vessel has been duly Enrolled at the Port of Bort Tome 


Port Townsend _ _ in the Distr 


in the year one thousand nine hundred and____ #1 even, ._.__ 


«Deputy Co**ector...opum 


: 1 Ieeert word = Permuseni "or Temporary.” 1 Beste material of which bailt, as“ wood,” “iron,” ~ steel,” aed “ome poniie,* 
} 2 Tneert name and address of the one who swore or afirmat 


| “sworn “on™ “- saee mer 8 


"if more thas one owser add word “ owning ~ 

"be or“ sbe, * cite part owned, thee insert ad Of Ober oweers, (herr shares cad a streeeen Deductions to be made only ae asthorisad by lew 
0 Tacorporatad comons be wus Deer #Urthe out words" citinen of the Ciatted Sintes sud.” 2 ln every eviginal enrollment Insert the worde the anid 
* Gee Regumiions regarding the documentalive of diflerent clams of ramen the decriptice aad 4 adore speciiied.” 


ies 


| —— 
| THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA| 77095 | xm _| 


Ficwnie for Enrolled Bessel 


(@ECTION 4821, REVIGED STATUTES) 


License for carrying on thet Ceo aS PI-FG TRADE 


Iu Pursuanre of Title L, “ Regulation of Vessels in Domestic Commerce,” of the Revised Statutes of 


the United States,* John Grotle, of Seattle, Wash., master 


Be Ne EE SON as te Ee OI INT ee 


Schooner Se aS a ie ee ee ee 


whereof the said.......J0on Grotle Fs Master, burden* 


xeK~ EES 282 KK REE 


dimewitege e423 ek Spend SS3CA 8: 
__REREREE TE OGG StRNER ROR RE ne Riseuk, tacund 
ee a ere numbered ....... 102, and 
CTS a, Larch 30 ts «19014, shall not be employed in any trade, while this License shall 


continue in force, whereby the Revenue of the UNITED STATES shall be defrauded; and said master 
having also* _...._______ BWarMm__.___.._t.t_____ that this License shall not be used for any other vessel, 


or for any other employment than is herein specified, LICENSE 1S HEREBY GRANTED for the 


0 Rectan called the... J OHM 4. 
of. Seattle Tee. to be employed in carrying on 
the ___Cosating "rede... for ONE YEAR from the date hereof, and no longer. 


Given under my hand and seal at the port of Port Tounsend __, in the 
District of _....Puget Sound thig 0th day 


of “arch , in the year one thousand nine hundred 


1 Insert word '' permanent” or ‘** temporary," as the case may be. 
* Insert‘ (/mating trade,” '* Whale fishery,” “ Mackerel fishery,” or “* Cod fxhery,” aa the case may be. 
4 Insert the wane of the husband or managing owner, with his occupation and piace of abode, and the name of the master, with the piace of his abode. 
+ Insert nomier of tons in words, 

* Insert“ ewirn or “* affirmed," as the case may be ¢ 

“Insert the description of the vessel. = 
* Namber :iginal licenses without regard to the nambers of renewals, 
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' larger and more preferred vessel for fishing and he was on her for the next 


s miss several cod seasons. In 1920 she was chartered out to the Bering Sea 


Schooner CHARLES R. WILSON 


The three mast bald head schooner CHARLES R WILSON was built by Hans Bendixs 
at Eureka California in 1891. She was 150 feet long, 35.0 feet breadth, and 
11.1 feet depth. She was listed as 345.38 tons gross and 328.12 tons net. Wh 
she was named for I do not know. She was constructed for the transportation 
of lumber from the mills of Oregon and Washington to the lumber hungry cities 
of California. She was of a particular design typical of many in this trade 
in that it was never necessary tocarry ballast when employed in this lumber 
trade on the west coast of the U.S. Occasionally ballast was desirable 
making long off shore trips to the far distant islands of the South Seas. I 
other words these vessels were stable when fully loaded and. also when empty. 
As noted above when engaged in the distant trade to the South Seas they woul 
sail better on the homeward portion of the voyage when a return cargo was n¢ 
available, if the captain did place some ballast in the hold. The same mig 
have been the case when sailing along the coast but with the short trip, the 
vessels did perform good enough that the return could be made without having 
to go to the added expense of loading and later discharging the non profit 
ballast. t 


She was purchased by the Pacific Coast Codfish Co in the fall of 1912 at the 
age of 21 years. Capt. Grotle, one of the stockholders of the company and t 
captain of the schooner JOHN A, had returned from Bering Sea with a full car 
of salt cod. The market being good, the stockholders authorized the purchas 
of a second vessel and sent the captain to southern California to see what 
vessels were available. She was purchased with the Consolidated Certificate 
of Enrollment and License being issued in Los Angeles on the 7th. of Novembe 
1912. He then took command and sailed to San Francisco where 500 tons of 
salt were loaded for the 1913 season needs of both the CHARLES R.WILSON and 
the JOHN A. 


Captain Grotle moved from the JOHN A to the newer acquisition, this being 


several years. She fished the Bering Sea cod banks most of the years from 
then until the late 1920's when she was placed in lay up. However, she did 


Packing Co to provide the base for a salt salmon operation at Naknek Alaské 
She returned to San Francisco in August of that year with a load of 1000 ba 
of salt salmon. She then loaded lumber, case oil, white lead, and tires foi 
a voyage to Nukualofa. She then returned in ballast to Puget Sound and fis 
regularly until 1930. 


On the trip to Nukualofa, when leaving the harbor, the crew was in poor 
condition for duty and not too sharp. The day following departure, Oscar 
Franson told me the cook refused to make breakfast. There was a terrific 
storm and the vessel was not under control. The cook claimed the vessel We 
about to be cast on the coral reef and the entire crew drowned, hence there 
was no need for him to set up the meal. As it happened the vessel drifted 
inside the reef and was thus saved along with the crew. Captain Grotle was) 
on the vessel during this trip. 


Father stated that after the codfish company found itself in a depressed ma 
in 1914,occasioned by the outbreak of war in Europe,he took a three month 
selling trip all over the United States. One of the contacts he made wage 
with a Mr. Beardsley in New Jersey for the supply of codfish for a five ye 
period. Beardsley made shredded codfish,using a mixture of Atlantic and q 
Pacific codfish. The Atlantic fish was too coarse and too stringy by itsel 
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It would appear that by the fall of 1918 this contract had been fulfilled and 
the CHARLES R.WILSON was not needed for codfishing but could be used for more 
profitable work freighting offshore. I have heard that this was done but do 
not have specific evidence in the form of news items or otherwise. 


In 1922 she returned to the Bering Sea codfish banks and continued until 1926. 


In the spring of 1928 Father purchased the vessel from the Pacific Coast 
Codfish Co and sent her north under the able command of Capt. J.J.Kelly. 
The fish cargo was delivered to the plant of the Robinson Fisheries Co in 
Anacortes and the remainder to the P.C.C.Co. plant in Poulsbo. 


In bie fall of 1928 the three mast schooner MAWEEMA, a near sister ship to the 


CHARLES R.WILSON and at that time owned by the Alaska Codfish Co of San Francisco 


and under the command of Capt. Bob Firth was wrecked on St. George Island in 
Bering Sea. I believe that their plant was in Redwood City, in the southern 
portion of San Francisco Bay. 


The following winter Father entered into a contract with the Alaska Codfish 

o to deliver two cargoes of salt codfish to their plant, that of the CHARLES 
»WILSON and the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. The former was commanded by Capt. J.J. 

Kelly, and the latter by Capt. Bob Firth who had lost the eta the previous 

summer. 


During the summer of 1929 when the vessels were in Bering Sea the plant of the 
Alaska Codfish Co burned. Father was exceedingly worried concerning the outcome 
for he had two vessels on the Bering Sea banks and no plant to accept the 

fish when the vessels returned. The outcome was the Union Fish Co. under the 
direction of Mr.Charles Cocks agreed to take the fish. 


The next year, the winter of 1929/30 Father made a contract with Charles Cocks 
for two trips of salt codfish from the same two vessels and the fish were in 
due time caught and delivered to the Union Fsih Co plant in Tiburon. 


During the winter of 1928/29 Father had made considerable preparatiom for the 
coming season. New dories were purchased and wells made to accept the outboard 
motors that were then being used for the first time. In 1928 there were a 
mixture of dories some with motors and some without. A major change was 

made in the after cabin. All the small schooners built by Bendixson and 
Matthews had a trunk cabin with a walkway along each side at half height 
between the main deck and the top of the after cabin house. With the large 
crews in the codfishery, the aft house rooms were set up with two bunks just 
off the deck level and thwartships and witha third bunk fore and aft above 
the previous ones and about on a level with the walkway deck. This bunk was 
not too bad but the other two required the man to crawl on his hands and knees 
to get into his bunk. Father thought this was not good enough for his vessels 
and that with better quarters he could attract a better crew. or grade of men 
in the after guard. These men being the mates, salter, splitter, and captain 


were the men that governed the operation of the ship. So, Father had the cabin 


extended out to the side of the ship, full height, and ‘fie inside rooms 
accordingly made much more habitable. Whether or not this produced better 


men is subject to debate. The summer I spent in the vessel, 1938 after the 


modifications were made, the quarters were adequate. 


The CHARLES R.WILSON made three trips to Bering Sea codfish banks under the 
command of Capt. Kelly. After that she was laid up in Lake Union upon her 
return from San Francisco after delivery of the 1930 trip. 


Andy Shields made two trips on the CHARLES R.WILSON the first in 1928 as a dory 


fisherman in the foc's'le and the last as mate in 1930. IT remember when she 
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ed in 1928 to Anacortes, Father and I went there in the morning and waited 
y for the tug to bring her in. Finally she showed up off the point 
emes Channel joins Rosario Strait and soon was tied up to the codfish 
Then there was a long wait for me, for Father set up a desk in a 

ir of Robinson's plant office where each man in the crew could come and 

i draw on his summer's pay. This took a long time for a crew of over 
“men to chat for a while and decide what each one needed in the form of 
It was late when we got back home in Seattle. 

d above, the vessel was laid up for several years in Lake Union. 

xt voyage for the somewhat aging vessel occurredin the spring of 1933. 
was-in Bering Sea for his first time on the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. Andy 
“undertook a contract with the San Juan Fish Co of Seattle to catch 

lt cure a cargo of herring in Dutch Harbor/ Unalaska. He got a late 
and therefore was not in Unalaska as early in the fish run as he-should 
een. Nevertheless he did secure a favorable catch. 


36 the CHARLES R.WILSON was chartered to the Washington Fish and Oyster 
ttle to take supplies north and bring salmon south. This was a bare 
ter, that is, Washington Fish Co. took the vessel and treated her as 
“she were their own. She was under the command of Capt. John Neilson,a 
d at one time fished codfish from dories on the MAID OF ORLEANS 

by the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. 

ington Fish and Oyster Co. had a salmon canning plant at Port William 
Island, Alaska. It was named after William (Bill) Jenson, president 
tm. For the voyage north they had many of the cannery bands on board, 
so many that they either slept two to the bunk in the foc's'le or took 
m the bunk. They towed out of Seattle by the CLIPPER, a fishing vessel 

— 75 feet length and owned by John Smeland of Poulsbo. The CLIPPER 

led ahead of the schooner as they proceeded west, across the North Pacific 
but as she had only 180 HP, John Neilson decided to assist with the 

: ‘The Original plan was for the WILSON to sail north under her own 

_ and therefore Father had furnished a full set of sails to the charter 


as to accompany the schooner rather than to tow her all the way. 
evening they had a good fair wind and with the sails up, the WILSON 
ing almost as fast as the CLIPPER could go alone. John Smeland decided 
too dangerous, especially with darkness coming on. He was afraid of ~ 
gin irons",ie, the schooner would sail right up alongside the tow boat 
large loop of tow line in the water. In this condition John might lose 
h as to have the schooner sail past the CLIPPER, in which case 

might be turned around by the tow line and in the process be 

This had: happened to other towing vessels in similar circumstances. 
of John Smeland was that the schooner might just run him down 
rocess of overhauling him. Accordingly, he made a signal for the 

9 let go of the tow line. Nothing happened, why we do not know. Next, 
y turned and the WILSON had to follow, bringing both vessels up into 

. This took the wind out of the sails and slowed the speed of both 
The crew of the WILSON were up on the bow to take the tow line in 
gmeland said he was letting go. The WILSON took several rolls and 

Mast broke in the spring stay band, the stay that runs between the 

f the top. The mast also broke about three feet above the deck and 

r board, sails, booms, gaff....ALL, that is, excepting the standing 

hich was attached to the vessel at the rail Axes were brought out 


ES R.WILSON moored to the West Seattle buoy in Seattle harbor,circa 1920 
12S R.WILSON foreground and schooner C.A. THAYER behind moored at the Poulsbo codfish plant 1952. 
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' additional water, we sighed with relief. 


and the shrouds were cut but it was quite a chore as the former lanyar 
been replaced with steel turnbuckles. The former lanyards were of rop 
they had to cut the steel wires. In the end all the wreckage was free 
proceeded without the mast. The other two stood. No one was hurt bec. 
they were all forward and out of the way. i 
The lost mast of the CHARLES R.WILSON was replaced the next winter and 
was again chartered out to the Washington Fish and Oyster Co the follc 
season. 


By 1938 times were begining to look better, so Father decided that hey 
send two vessels north, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON under his command and # 
CHARLES. R.WILSON with Knute (Dempsey) Pearson as captain and with Harry} 
Oosterhuis as navigator. This summer I went on the vessel as salter anc 
Spear as splitter. We had a picked crew of good fishermen. ; 


On the« way north one morning, ‘we were sailing along with a good sou he 
wind and bucking into a heavy southwest swell. Sometime shortly after | 
fast the conditions worsened, primarily because of too much wind and sai 
the head seas. Harry Oosterhuis was on the poop deck alongside the wh 
man instructing him to ease off quick when he saw a large sea coming. — 
extra large sea did come our way, They saw it all right, but just the s 
it waltzed right on board between the fore and main rigging. I was insi 
cabin with Dempsey where we were watching through the cabin windows, bu 
of the cold and free from the flying spray. The sea hit hard! The vess 
shuddered as at least 200 tons of salt water hit the deck. It was immed 
full rail to rail! On the first bounce the sea came down on the main ft 
caving it in. Dan McEchern was on deck and caught by the sea and he we 
in the hold on top of the salt. Fortunately the vessel did answer the h 
and came up into the wind. She. was then stopped dead in the water and i 
hove-to condition other than there were too many sails still on her. No 
seas came on board or I would not be here now. We had fully 50 tons of 
in the hold and no hatch! d 
It took about two hours before the hatch was secure again. We made new 
covers from three inch planks and put on two layers, then a canvas cove 
also took in all the sails we could and reefed the rest. No more of th 
needed. Dan dislocated his shoulder and after we got into Bering Sea, 
Coast Guard took him to the hospital in Unalaska. No bones were broken 


did not fish as hard as previous years. d 


One alarming event occurred at this time. The water in the hold sloshed 
and filled the bilge suction pipe with salt so we could not pump the 
Therefore we had to pump sea water down the suction pipes to melt out 
We could pump for a while and then again have to wash the pipe out. Fe 
time we were working the hand pump also. In fact the hand pump with t 
on the handle did a good job, pumping faster than the 1%" power puma 
several hours we got the bilge dry and as the vessel was not making ai 


That year the WILSON was the first vessel of the codfish fleet to enter 
Sea, ahead of the WAWONA and SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. We anchored in Dublit 
for the first try at fishing, set up the deck gear, slung the dories i 
davits, and were ready to fish the last day in April. The day we came 
Unimak Pass, Capt. Charlie Foss who had been im command on our competit 
of Anacortes , the WAWONA since 1914, died. The mate on the WAWONA, Tom 
assumed command and took the vessel into Lost Harbor where the former c¢ 
was buried by his shipmates. 
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- additional water, we sighed with relief. 


and the shrouds were cut but it was quite a chore as the former lanyar 
been replaced with steel turnbuckles. The former lanyards were of rop 
they had to cut the steel wires. In the end all the wreckage was freed 
proceeded without the mast. The other two stood. No one was hurt becai 
they were all forward and out of the way. 
The lost mast of the CHARLES R.WILSON was replaced the next winter and 
was again chartered out to the Washington Fish and Oyster Co the follow 
season. 


By 1938 times were begining to look better, so Father decided that he 1 
send two vessels north, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON under his command and # 
CHARLES. R.WILSON with Knute (Dempsey) Pearson as captain and with Har 
Oosterhuis as navigator. This summer I went on the vessel as salter anc 
Spear as splitter. We had a picked crew of good fishermen. 7 


On the« way north one morning, ‘we were sailing along with a good southe 
wind and bucking into a heavy southwest swell. Sometime shortly after | 
fast the conditions worsened, primarily because of too much wind and ‘sai 
the head seas. Harry Oosterhuis was on the poop deck alongside the wh 
man instructing him to ease off quick when he saw a large sea coming. 5 
extra large sea did come our way, They saw it all right, but just the s; 
it waltzed right on board between the fore and main rigging. I was insi 
cabin with Dempsey where we were watching through the cabin windows, bu 
of the cold and free from the flying spray. The sea hit hard! The ve 

shuddered as at least 200 tons of salt water hit the deck. It was imm 
full rail to rail! On the first bounce the sea came down on the main h 
caving it in. Dan McEchern was on deck and caught by the sea and he we 
in the hold on top of the salt. Fortunately the vessel did answer the 
and came up into the wind. She was then stopped dead in the water and i 
hove-to condition other than there were too many sails still on her. No 
seas came on board or I would not be here now. We had fully 50 tons of 
in the hold and no hatch! 


It took about two hours before the hatch was secure again. We made new 
covers from three inch planks and put on two layers, then a canvas cov 
also took in all the sails we could and reefed the rest. No more of th 
needed. Dan dislocated his shoulder and after we got into Bering Sea, 
Coast Guard took him to the hospital in Unalaska. No bones were broken | 
did not fish as hard as previous years. 


One alarming event occurred at this time. The water in the hold sloshe 
and filled the bilge suction pipe with salt so we could not pump the 
Therefore we had to pump sea water down the suction pipes to melt out 
We could pump for a while and then again have to wash the pipe out. 
time we were working the hand pump also. In fact the hand pump with t 
on the handle did a good job, pumping faster than the 13" power pump. 
several hours we got the bilge dry and as the vessel was not making al 


That year the WILSON was the first vessel of the codfish fleet to ente 
Sea, ahead of the WAWONA and SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. We anchored in Dublir 
for the first try at fishing, set up the deck gear, slung the dories in 
davits, and were ready to fish the last day in April. The day we came t 
Unimak Pass, Capt. Charlie Foss who had been in command on our compet 
of Anacortes , the WAWONA since 1914, died. The mate on the WAWONA, To 
assumed command and took the vessel into Lost Harbor where the former e 
was buried by his shipmates. 
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year 1938 was the best fishing I had ever seen in Bering Sea. We caught 
fh of the fish off Port Moller in the month of June. In fact,in June we 

hed 28 days, two of them only half days. The others were lost because of 

Hweather. In this time we took 150,000 fish which was over 5000 per day 

tage. That year we wet all the salt, the only time I had seen it done and 

@ heading home by the end of July. This was done with only 14 dories! 

PHIE also had a good year, although we had the pick of the fishermen. 


When we finished fishing in 1938 the vessel was as deep in the water as I have™ 

ever seen a codfisher. We estimated we had less than 12'' of freeboard from 
the sea to the low point of the deck along the rail. And we then had the rx 
Prospect of crossing the Pacific Ocean this way. We had very heavy fishing 

fight to the end and as the fish shrink about 50% after the salt is applied 

plus the weight of the salt that would later become brine, there was a lot of 

entrapped water that would in time drain into the bilges and be pumped over- 

= in the next two weeks. As it turned out we had an uneventful crossing _ | 
with mostly westerly winds of not over 25 knots. ‘ | 


The year 1939, WILSON did not fish but she was called out again in 1940 and 1941 
together with Father's flag ship, the "good old SOPHIE."' War broke out in 

Europe in September 1939 and this together with the withdrawal of the Union Fish Co 
in San Francisco from Bering Sea fishing, produced a good market. The U.S. 

entered the war when the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 

tly thereafter, the U.S.Army commandeered the SOPHIE-and the laid up JOHN A 

and C.A. THAYER. From then on the CHARLES R.WILSON was the only vessel we had 

to fish. The WAWONA was also taken over by the Army. 


the WILSON continued to fish each season, 1942, 1944, and 1945 alone. In 1943 . 
‘Father could not get all the permissions necessary to send the vessel to the 

od banks. In fact in 1944 he printed a news letter to the trade when the 

vessel returned stating it had been necessary to get permission from 24 
governmental agencies before the vessel could go. In 1943 the stumbling block 

was the War Ration Board who gave the food and gasoline ration authorization 
needed for the trip. 
¢t 
Soon after the war was over the C.A. THAYER was put up for sale in Kirkland. Tbe 
former owners of all vessels that had been taken over by the Government had the 
first bid. If this was high enough, the Government accepted without any other 
competition. Accordingly we got the C.A. THAYER back, without masts, foc's'le, 

and several other important parts. 


We had then intended to fish both the CHARLES R.WILSON and C.A.THAYER in 1946 
with Dempsey on the WILSON and myself on the C.A. THAYER. We were not able to 
put the THAYER together again and also outfit the WILSON. The decision was 
made between myself and Father one morning in Poulsbo to scratch the WILSON 
and have Dempsey take the THAYER. This was the end of the line for the good 
old CHARLES R.WILSON. She never went fishing again. We stripped everything 
e could from her for use on the THAYER. 


The CHARLES R.WILSON was sold in 1954 to Ernie Mahood, according to Capt. 
Joe Johnson, then she was towed out of the bay at Poulsbo for the last time. 
She became a part of a breakwater at Royer B.C. This is at Powell River on 
the Strait of Georgia, across from Texada Island. The breakwater was for 
the purpose of providing shelter for the huge pulp and paper mill at Powell 
River. I never saw her again. There is a picture of her along with several 
other vessels forming the breakwater in the news clipping section of this 
historical document, a sad sight for a once proud vessel! 
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In a series of notes kept by Capt. Joe Johnson and donated to the Puget 
Maritime Historical Society, he made this note: Sept. 29, 1960: Saw the 
of this schooner, just the keel with some ribs, high on the beach. The SI 
had torn her apart." 


In the spring of 1928 when the CHARLES R.WILSON arrived at the Pacific ef 
to Unimak Pass, the weather was not favorable for making the passage. 
vessels were waiting, most of them at anchor under the light at Scotch & 
One of them was the STAR OF FALKLAND of the Alaska Packers Co fleet, haili 
from San Francisco. She was a large three mast square rigged ship. The 
were the codfishers AZALEA, FANNY DUTARD, and CITY OF PAPEETE. All were 
shortened down for a stiff nor'wester. With the turn of the tide in the 
evening of May 22, all the codfishers squared! away through the opening, 
fore and aft rigged they could stand closer to the wind than the large § 
rigged ship. The SATR OF FALKLAND was not to be outdone by little schoor 
so Capt John Widerstrom also squarred away. The schooners all made it @ 
but the square rigger met her fate on the rocky bluff of Akun Head. She 
not as handy in close quarters between the islands and in beating to wind 
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Bepertment of Commerce and Labor ous 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 
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Remeerured at Number of Crew —— ad 


Gousolidated Certificate of Enrollirnt and Lirctise 


(SECTIONS £318 AMD 4321, MEV, ETATE.. AND ACT OF APRIL 24. 1806) 
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Im Conformity to Title L, “Reguletion of Vessels in Domestic Commerce,” of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
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and having sworn® 


id vessel was built in the year LEG L., at 2 oe Eek 


——@rtta deck , .<~F724E__ mastS,a 2 eee _....---..--.-.- head, and aeaé.... hs foal. ... stern; tl t 
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er MAID OF ORLEANS 
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OF ORLEANS was a unit of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co fleet and 

mto this collection of vessels of which Capt. J.E.Shields was the 
polling party. The vessel was built by Dickie Brothers of San 

}in 1882. She was designed to be used in the inter island trade of 

| Pacific Ocean and being capable of making occasional voyages back 
‘amcisco where Mr. J.J.McKinnon her owner lived. Among the cargos 

to have been carried were slaves taken in the Solomon Islands and 

a or Borneo for transportation to Chile and Peru to work in the mines; 
‘tralia and other South Pacific islands for work in the sugar plant- 


he was reported to have entered the codfishery of Alaska, probably 
Codfish Co and/or Seattle Alaska Fish Co. The Seattle Alaska 

sold out to the Union Fish Co of San Francisco in 1910 with the 

that they would not reenter the cod fishery. This the former owners 
mply with. They said that only the Seattle Alaska Fish Co made 

ent and the Union Fish Co in essence only purchased the assets. The 
ners claimed they individually were not bound by the agreement. 


@ she was purchased by the Pacific Coast Codfish Co, The Certific- 
stry is dated December 13, 1913 for her transfer of ownership to 
Coast Codfish Co. Several of the stockholders of the company 

sed the company should purchase a larger vessel and Capt. Grotle 
ested the WAWONA but Dr Janson had overrulled the others and this 

jooner was purchased. She fished the 1914 season under P.A.Slattstrom 
‘and under P,Peterson in 1915. 


OF ORLEANS was a two mast schooner with billet head of one deck. 
ed length was 110.2, breadth 29.5 feet, and depth 9.8 feet. 
nage was 180 and net 171. 


Ocument in the National Archives shows that on Oct 18, 1915 the trade 

sd to Cod fishing and the Enrollment and License issued in lieu of 

r Registry. In 1916 Amund Anderson was master, on Oct 27, 1916 

changed to Frank P.Dow, then on Jan 10, 1917 Andrew Slattstrom signed 

er, on April 12, 1919 Henry Good signed on and quickly followed by 

trom again on April 16, 1919 this indicating Slattstrom was the 

the fishing season. Then on April 6, 1920 John J.Kelly became master. 
e log record for the 1920 season is included elsewhere. 

. 3 

1924, the Pacific Coast Codfish Co sold her to Capt. Christian 

B who: installed a small diesel engine in preparation for trading 

. IL remember she was moored to a small dock or wharf on the shore 
mgton not far from where my Father's house was and together with 

jmy school chums we went on board after school. One man told me 

(sold her at the right time as she was not sound to continue codfishing. 
te, she was operated by Capt. Klengenberg for several years and then 

the ownership of the Hunson Bay Co. in 1928. They operated her 

tic Ocean and as a supply vessel for their station at Herschel Island, 


m the vessel was changed to OLD MAID II by the Hudson Bay Co. 
(the Bay Co only operated her until the 1930 voyage. 


(Go sold her and she passed through several hands and several trades 
rum running along the West Coast U.S. before the repeal of the 
1 Act. 


Captaim Klengenberg led a colorful career in the Arctic. He is reported 
have shot his second mate at one time and then.been so on edge that he ke 
gun at his side at all times. Father reported that at one time the RCMP] 
one officer on board possibly because of the shooting. At any rate the RC 
should have known better and placed two officers on board as the one did 
reach the destination and must have fallen overboard one night when no on 
was looking, so said Klengenberg. Father thought it much more likely that 
bullet was involved. What else could one expect when the crew consisted ¢ 
Klengenberg, his wife, and his half breed son. Especially so when the RC 
officer had served a murder charge on him. End of Father's story. However 
McCurdy's: Marine History of the Pacific North West has a section on the tr 
in San Francisco of Klengenberg and he apparently escaped on the charge a 
trial judge rulled much of the evidence presented was not admissable in co 


Upper: MAID OF ORLEANS running under her own power circa 1934 
Lower: MAID OF ORLEANS loaded with lumber off the Oregon coast heading for California, 
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r BENDER BROTHERS 


SROTHERS was a small two mast schooner constructed in San Francisco 
x dimensions were: length 78.2 feet, breadth 24.3 feet, and depth 
he had a sharp bow and an eliptical stern. The first document 
gal Archives in Washington D.C, files show under deck tonnage 
r deck 36.59, gross 141, propelling power 45.28, giving a net 
6. She was under Registry on August 23, 1913 in the name of 
ids 50% and Louis Knaflich 50%. 

4 
as in Mother's name as Mother was a U.S. citizen while Father 
Canadian Citizen, he had not as yet completed the time consuming 
btaining U.S.citizenship. U.S. law did not allow a foreigner 
tion of a U.S. vessel then. Accordingly, his name could not 
e official document. 


cument in the National Archives shows the vessel under Registry 

é two owners; Anice J.Shields and Louis Knaflich. At this time the 
ce had been increased to 39.55 tons and the gross to 144. Further, 
Mg power space was increased by nearly one ton to 46.22, making 

age 98. 


lave of the vessel show her with a trunk cabin aft and also with a 
ing the full width of the vessel, indicating there were changes 

ssel at several times. This difference may account for the change 
n the upper deck between the first and second document. I also have 
interior of the after cabin showing spacious state rooms with 

mks per room and the further luxury of a wash stand with basin 

The vessel carried a few passengers and these pictures were 

jing purposes to convince those desiring passage to the far shores 

a that they would have comfortable quarters. 

> 

ges in masters occured. The first under the Shields/Knaflich 

is Louie, then S.F.Cottle, then Louie again on feb 27, 1915; 

signed on in Ketchikan on May 18, 1915; next Louie in Seattle on 

15; then Harry Ashbury in Seattle on July 24, 1916; followed by 

m Oct. 9, 1916 in Seattle. 


tument on file shows Leo Seidenverg as owner on Jan 17, 1920 
$S under Enrollment and License. The documents were changed. to 


tt the same owners.On,Aug. 4, 1922 this final document was surrendered 


_House and the following notation added: Vessel lost Friday, 
in Sea of Okhotsk, no lives lost. 


me that he and Mother went to the Kuskokwim River in the summer 
€ purpose was to conduct trading and to put up a cargo of mild 
“Mother was to be the cook in the camp in Alaska. She was sea 
y north and on the return trip also. That was the first and, 
mM one of Father's vessels. There was apparently a good run of 
and a profitable journey resulted. The fish were caught by the 
the region, primarily Aleuts. From what I remember it was quite 
for Father to deal with these people as they did not understand 
ay he did. Oftentimes there would be no crew to work fishing and 
puld reply with' money enough'. There were difficulties in 

he vessel and the native catcher boats in the shallow waters of 


At other times the BENDER BROTHERS was employed trading as far north as 
Nome and assisting the RUBY with making deliveries to some of the small 
settlements. 

a 
When Father and Mother returned that summer, they were more than happy t 
into the smooth water. of Puget Sound and not have to contend with the sg 
sickness of the constant rolling on the Pacific Ocean. Mother had been 
sick since the first start from the Kuskokwim River southbound and could 
face any form of food. Father was only slightly better off at sea. How 
the joy of the still waters was short lived. They went into Port Townser 
to enter the vessel in the Custom House, as the trip to.Alaska at that 
was considered foreign as far as vessel regulations were concerned. hel 
Father received the nerve shattering news. There was a major war in Eur 
with England and Canada also involved. Father was a Canadian Citizen ane 
therefore subject,to conscription into the Army of Canada, his homeland. 
he was told there had been a disasterous fire on the Colman Dock in Seat 
and his office was there. If the dock was destroyed, all his records wo 
be lost. Some greeting to get on the return from a summer of hard work: 
Alaska! 


There were no telegraph stations where the BENDER BROTHERS had been oper 
and naturally there was no radio on the small vessel. At any rate the vi 
then continued on to Seattle, under her own engine power. Here he was m 
his brother George and it was then that Father learned that George had sé 
all of the office records. A great relief. 
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Schooner BENDER BROTHERS at anchor in the roadstead at 
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Dear aoe Snes 

~As° ‘you are erare thes ‘power schooner Honase Bros was dss- 
ptr Brod: in “Seattle yesterday. . She was owned -by Capt OOS, Ree 
and, the writer.” te 

ae The’ fact Ss are as follows. “The Be ain ‘was on Hone 
paintine, “wes ina dory over the side to herexact, painting her 

wtop sides. The watchman wes with him, xhezazx W@W. C. Bernett, a 
‘licensed gasclene engineer, who was chief engineer on_her the 

last: trip,- and who was paid off by the Port Angeles Transportaticn 
Go. when. they gave up their charter, came aboard, -end told the ; 
Vaptain that: he wanted to go into the engines room. We had not been” 
wworkine for us for over -six weeks,. and had not been working on 

board for ever ons week.. The Captain told hiahs covlé go down, 

ana few ice he same on deck shouting fire. See Lt 
= Smoke was: coming from tho engine room compan nioneage the i 
people Bonnett’ sav he - bore that he ee ups ats lighted antern 


the stair, When he. sav. re petioa me thet eee he hel gone Seeks 
the encine room with a.liehted lantern that jit exploded and that 
the fire chased’ itself all-over the engine, ;thet he grabbed the wre 
Bare extinguishers in-the engine roon, “and turned them upside 
@ovn and fot out. These storied ars altogether .contredictory. 
fo-day ve went on board ard found the overturned lantern in the 
engine room, the two fire extinguishers these also, ons with the 
‘end: out of it}, and the ae still charged as before, and as soon 
nas we turned it over, -it. began to tork -at. .oncé. Bennett told me 
Binat he- had-cone on. deck all scorched and blazing, yet he did not 
have & sign -of a scorch:on him that I-could!see, nor any odor oft 
‘it. More-over last Saturday two men cleaned uv the sngine room 
with lichted Janterns, ‘and not. over one hour before Bennett. went 
dcwn the watchman. was ‘there also with a light to get some waste. 
Capt Knaflich;got the fire extinguisher from the cebin and held + 
the fire in‘ check until the firemen arr ived; but only water apparatus 
was cent first, and the firemen were on the schooner for ovér half. 
‘en hour before the. fire Zot beyond their control. They put a line 
‘of chemical ‘apparatus into the engine room,: and the smoke almost 
ventirely disappeared, but they-took it out,:and the fire startec 
ud asain, while they poured water onto it, ard spreac it over the 
ship. They ths Duwamish towed her into the bey, had they run the 
hose into her’from shore end fireboat for ten minutes she 

would heve sunk, but they put her onto harbor island and threw 
water into hex engine room driving burning oil forzxsrd and got. her 
211 on-fire, finally they came up and ‘put out the fire forrard with 
water, and the after fire with chemical, thi pumped lati out, ard 


tied her up at the buoy. We have not yet dgnsisfy work or h P tearcs 


cleaning her out, but would Tike to. knox i 
Yours very truly, 


he 


= 


—z a Gel ieee ee a ee ae ee 


or ae = 
Seat LLS, D6e POL 19as } 
owt _  SAIPTIUTON) yo 4 dog 
Capt B,. .B...Whitney, WEVA 7 Lied 
tT S a] mane + wn Da ie g 
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‘SHAT Wea 
eee SLs es 
Dear ak stig 4 ined Ale IR IPL 
"on Dec Ene at 2 P.M. the pover schoonert Bbsdwp Buea: _ofsteambon 


on fire. I was over the sids in a dory paintine chief onzinerr®» 
W. C. Bennett came on board and azked to £9 into the ence 1xP1913 
to tighten -up a gasolene pipe, which wes leaking. L Waite BY oF cvikiian. 
side areain and started to paint, also a native boy!r “Dept iak desis « 
gave Bennett permission to £0 into the engine rooms — we. 
soven minutes after thet he came on deck and hollered Fite. Ths 
firs was-then too far advanced for me to ro into the engine roon. 
The only thing I could do was to go into the cabin end.gct the 
fire extincuisher, and also I sent him forward to eet another ons 
we had in the for ecastis. I had the Tire urder control for about 
three minutes, but the fire ek ds Se gected then was exhausted, and 
th2 fire began to blazes up os saa Urted ti95.23re department. came 


aaa 


and finished the job. 


Ten,days‘befors that, our tanks were filled by. the Staniad 
Oil. He knew thet the pipe was leaking, yet filled the tank 
vithout tightening up that pipe: : 

The engine room was equipt with two fire extinguishers, 
one on cach cide. We found after the fire one still full,- the 
other one with the end knocked out of it. The lsntern. was 
laying under the tank where the leaking pips rse, 

An hour before ths fire the native boy rent into the 
engins room with . lantern and cot some rarss for me. Two ventilstors 
were open all the time night and day, cannot be closed, but at 
the timo of the fire the other two were open also, so that there 
was ne chance for the engine room to be full of ~as. The lantorn 
which was lying on its: side was alrisht in every way oxcept that 
the glass was broken, the bale was in plece 

The port tank in the enrins room was partiy full of oil, 
and held, also the forward tanks held, we took 18 drums of disti- 
llate out of the schooner after the fire, 

Three days before the fire tzxo men with lanterns cleaned 
up the envine roon, to get her ready for paint. 

pass Bernnstt hollered fire, I ask him what was the matter 
and he said hs upset a lantern in the engines room. Eennett was not 

orkine f£orus,; byt hed been chief enginser or her last trip a al 
a Fort Anesles transportation Co. hei her chartsred, and had 
been -second ontineer on her last. trip te Alaska. The Schooner ha 
not been away from the dock for a week before the fire,during re 
time she was fumigated, they hed fire in her all night,Mr Bennett 
came down of his omn accord, and said that the pips wes —— 
when he left her, and wanted-to tighten it-up. i 
My license was burned. in the five. F had no tine to 
saveo-elytiings . * - mai 
: UP pees truly); _ Tt. iO see 


| pik dogs 
H 2 beagle Poneclee. Bias. 


Aux. mies BENDER BROTHERS: Upper under sail before installation of engine ‘and large after house. 
‘Lower under power in Seattle harbor prior to departute for Kuskokwim Riv e 
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Schooner RUBY - 


The RUBY was a three mast centerboard schooner constructed in Alameda, Calif. 

in 1902. She was listed as 132 feet long, 34 feet breadth, and 9 feet height. . 
Her gross tonnage was 345.07, and the net tonnage was 273.52 although the 
Certificate of Registry dated May 9, 1914 does not show the fractions of 

tons. Father purchased her in Bandon. Oregon in the winter of 1913/14. Capt. 
Harold Huycke tells me Father attempted to secure insurance for the vessel 

for her trip to San Francisco and then to Seattle, but that the underwriters 
“declined his. request unless he personally be on the vessel. The underwriters 
were fearful that Father intended to wreck the vessel and collect the insur- 
ance. Father made the trip I am told. 


The vessel was purchased by Father under an agreement between him and Louis 
Knaflich. The first document in the Natinal Archives files concerning this 
vessel in a Certificate of Registry dated May 9. 1914 in Seattle. The previous 
documents were either lost by the Customs House people or were not forwarded 

to the Archives. This document shows the ownership as half in the name of - 
Louis Knaflich and half in Mother's name, as at that time Father could not 

have the ownership show in his name. He was still a Canadian Citizen and no 
American vessel could be owned by a foreigner. 


According to McCurdy's Marine History of the Pacific Northwest on page 241: 
"Capt. J.E.Shields and Capt. Louis Knaflich purchased the power schooner RUBY 
from Sudden and Christenson, bringing her north from Bandon with a cargo of 
salt for the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. Although intended for trading cruises 
to the Kuskokwim River, she was chartered in May by Hudson's Bay Co to cary 
company and Royal Northwest Mounted Police supplies to Herschel Island, 800 
miles east of Point Barrow. The 345 ton RUBY, fitted with a 140 horsepower 
Standard gasoline engine, had a unique arrangement of two centerboards, each 
20 feet long, the after sections of which could be dropped six feet below the 
hull and retracted for negotiation of the shallow mouth of the Kuskokwim River. 
She.made the far north voyage in command of Capt. Knaflich, towing a 65 feet 
gasoline launch to be used in distributing supplles from the Hudson's Bay post 
at Herschel Island along the Arctic coast and up the Mackenzie River." 


Actually Father told me the engine was installed in Seattle. The RUBY made 
one trip to Bering Sea stopping at Nelson Lagoom on the north side of the 
peninsula. The second trip that year was to the Arctic with a copy of the 
log book record of the voyage included with the other vessel logs in that 
portion of this historical record. The log book indicates the master for the 
voyage was Capt. S.F.Cottle and not Knaflich. They went as far east as Cape 
Bathurst’ as well as Herschel Island and Mackenzie, River mouth. 


Father told me the captain had to haul the cargo to the Hudson's Bay Co. 
warehouse well beyond the line of high tide 

Father told me the captain. had to haul the cargo to the Hudson's Bay Co 
warehouse nearly a half mile from the.line of high tide, although the contract 
and bill of lading provided for delivery at high tide. There was no wireless 
or telegraph in the Arctic at that time and the storekeeper refused to sign the 
bill of lading unless the goods were carried the extra half mile distance and 
placed within the dry store room. Without the signature on the document 

there was no way for the vessel owners to collect the freight money when the 
vessel returned to Puget Sound and reported safe delivery. 


——e 


Aux. Schooner BENDER BROTHERS pictures of passenger quarters, four bunk state room and dining saloon. 
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The RUBY was engaged the next year also in the Arctic supply mission for the 
Hudson's Bay Co. and the R.C.M.P. as well as the Canadian School supplies 
for this territory. 


On this trip the vessel also had supplies for Vilhjalmor Stefannson and his 
Canadian Arctic Expedition. He had lost his own vessel, the KARLUK the previdl 
fall when she became entrapped in the ice and therewith also all the supplies 
he had taken to the Arctic for several years of exploration. 


Ownership of the vessel was transferred to the Kuskokwim Fishing and Trading | 
Co. of Seattle in 1916 with the vessel's document showing Carl A.Miller as 
agent. He-might -have been the-Custom House, Broker at ‘the time. At any rate — 
there was first an Enrollment and License and then a Registry, both showing 
“Kuskokwim Fishing and Trading Co, and the latter showing Knaflich as the 
copmany president. In both instances the owner's address was the Colman Dock 
in Seattle where Father's office was located. Inquiry to the State of Washing= 
ton Secretary of State concerning this company was returned with the notation 
"No record of a corporation by this name in the State." 


The vessel was engaged in offshore freighting during World War I as evidenced 
in the activities of vessels in the daily papers at that time. 


There are many vessel documents in the National Archives in Washington, D.C. 
These indicate the Kuskokwim Fishing and Trading Co. changed documents many 
times from Enrollment and License to Registry and back again. The tenth 
document, dated May, 24, 1922, Registry, shows the Seaboard National Bank as 
owner, then on March 31, 1925 the next document again shows the Kuskokwim 
Fishing and Trading Co, this time with offices at First and Jackson Streets ~* 
in Seattle. At this time there was a mortgage of $15,906.83 in favor of ‘ 
Schwabacher Hardware Co. 


There are several more documents showing W.D.Suryan of Everett as owner and 
with at one time a mortgage in favor of Fairbanks Morse Co in the amount of 
$40,090. Apparently a new engine had been installed. 

The last document dated Feb.22, 1939 with W.D.Suryan as owner was surrendered 
on Feb. 6, 1941 and there is the notation "Sold foreign, Mexico flag." 


Father told me when,the RUBY went,into the Arctic they carried two years 
supply of food as they might become frozen in by the ice. He did not approve 
of this but allowed for the extra supplies anyway. Also Father told me the. 
RUBY was most difficult to steer after the engine was installed. They bored 
the shaft log through the stern timbers on the centerline of the vessel and 
placed the propeller behind the former stern post. The rudder had formerly 
'been there. To provide for the rudder, the blade was extended behind the 
propeller without moving the rudder stock farther back. The result was the 
rudder could overpower the man at the steering wheel and throw him across the 
deck. The condition was never corrected, it was remedied by adding a heavy 
brake band to the rudder stock with the helmsman standing on the control all 
. the time other than when he wanted to move the wheel and then he stepped off. 


Sixty five years have passed since the RUBY made these voyages into the Arctic. 
Now the American shores of the Arctic are active with construction and operat-— 
ion of the Prudhoe Bay oil fields. The problems of navigation in the ice choked 
region have not changed however, and the tugs with their barge tows experience 
untold problems still. During the 1975 summer season there were extensive 
ice floes, in the vicinity of Point Barrow, to the extent that only a few of 
the vessels did make the passage around the point and those that did still 
required the assistance of the Coast Guard to break an opening through the 
heavy ice for them to follow. It is thus apparent that while man has improved 
the vessels in both size and strength, old man weather will,with the advantage 
of heavy ice on his side, still control the Arctic. 
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: = —_ = : = : : *_- theonty owners 
canal nile the: “pues x we ____ Seattle 
ee Oe 2: ee ee jie and ts a Citezen Gihet United States, and that : 
the sata vessel yas Outil in the yen? 1_202., en on: ee ee, as ae @ 
as appears by! &@ et San Francisco, April 22/13; surrendered, property,trade, district a 
tonnage and rig (formerly schooner) changey ” seid enrollment 


having certified that the said vesselisa_.___@en porew CC that she has 


| —_onevert___‘threeyas?ga_____* billet“ __~ qe ge eS aero hat 
| her register lengihis___132____ teet, her register breadth ____24___, feet. herregister dqith___9___ gilt, 


“ewes feet: that she measures as follows: 


| Depecity under Toonage Deck 
Capacity between Decks shove Innnage Deck. 
Capacity of inplosures on the Upper Deck.viz: _ 


Deductions under Suntion 4163.Revised Statutes.as amended by Ant of Merch 2.1885: 
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een oO ee ee ee | 
Ghent Mee = * = Se le arene 
| Stvnge of satéx______; Prapcdling power= BeOS | 


2 = Rat image. | 
Tou following described Spaoes.and nn others-bevebeenomitted viz: 
———— ————————————————————— 
andtiesma@é oo __._______CCidé”OC”C(™sCOd@ung agreed to the description and admeasurement 
— abore specjied, acunting tolan,satd vessel has been uly registered at thes Fart. 
\ Gin uncer my hand and seal, at the Tojtof__Sesstie ——_____ #us__9th__ 4 
ee ae eee wn the lear due thousand. Viue hundred and fourteen (1914) __ 
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Schooner RUBY ready to set on the beach and allow the tide to go out exposing the under body for cleanin 
and painting. The site is slightly east of the codfish plant in Poulsbo in front of the 
home of George Knudson. 


Schooner RUBY being towed out to sea from Bandon, Oregon by the tug TRIUMPH. Note, the tug does not 
have a pilot house at this time. This gave the captain better visibility in the narrowec 
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jooner HUGH HOGAN 


H HOGAN was a three mast centerboard schooner built in Marshfield, (Coos Bay) 
min 1904. She was 160 feet long, 38.9 feet breadth and 9.8 feet deep. She 
isted as 392 tons gross and 355 tons net. She was constructed with a centerboard 
@ could operate in and out of the shallow river- entrances along the Oregon 
At the time of her construction, the coast of Oregon was jist beginning to 
op with saw mills, the shallow entrances being the-factor that held back the 
f and earlier expansion of the lumber trade there. It was not until 1914 

e U.S.Army Corps of Engineers constructed the first harbor entrance jetty 
than the Columbia River jetties. Accordingly the controlling water depth 

) the bar was determined by the flow of river water going out and the controlling 
mees exerted to limit the width of the river by high bluffs or rock outcroppings. 
most cases the vessel had to depend on the high tide to cross and at low 

here was most often only a narrow and shallow meandering channel where the 

as flowing out. The channel would shift with the storms and if there were 
conditions on the ocean or.even large ocean swells, the bar would not be 

le. Vessels were often’ bar bound for many days. Most often they were confined 
as when leaving the vessel would be much deeper in-:the water. 


@ most pleasant, places or times some of the crew had on the HUGH HOGAN 

i the vessel was bar bound, inside, and tied to the mill wharf. At that 

was quiet and as some of the former crew members stated she could sure 

mething awful. She had no keel. projecting below the bottom of the hull, and 

very wide, 38.9 feet breadth for a 160 foot long ‘vessel. She was literally ; 
e center board was not sufficient to slow the rolling. 


ought this vessel when she was in Hong Kong, but the papers were not trans- 
int 1 she game to Portland. She arrived-in distress with a broken. ‘rudder. 

$ papers show she was owned % by Anice J.Shields, and 4 by Louis Knaflich. 
intended to be used in the Bering Sea freighting trade and the shallow 
cteristic made her most desirable for entering the shallow harbors of 
ern Bering Sea, and especially the Kuskokwim River. 


ttificate of Registry was issued in Portland, Oregon on October 25, 1915. 
Operated by Shields and Knaflich for one year and then she was sold while 

n Francisco Bay area. The new owners are shown on the Certificate of 
dated Jan. 30, 1917 as"'Compania Comercial International, a corporation 
under the laws of the State of California, and having its principal place 
28s at San Francisco". 


ument states the Registry of Oct. 25, 1915......"Now surrendered, New 
lt, District, Tonnage and Rig changed from ¢chooner, and T.C.Eager, 

‘of Vessels having certified that the said vessel is a gas screw, that she 
4 a... three masts, a plain head, and an eliptical stern....." 

deck tonnage became 577.28 and the new net 445.. See the copy of the 


nt detail in the life of the vessel was the apparent intended future. 

e that one day, a Sunday, he was in San Francisco and having nothing 

, he took the ferry to Oakland to have a look at this vessel and very 

1e had one other vessel in this yard. Anyway he had a pass to go anywhere 
terfront and was well known in the shipyard so had no difficulty in going 


Sete 
——- ee ay 


Y loaded with lumber-at the mill in Bandon, Oregon waiting for the weather. 
Y sailing across the bar at Bandon, Oregon, circa 1910 
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The changes that had occurred or were in the process of being accomplished are 
considerable suspicion in his mind. The ship yard had cut openings in the 6% 
of the bulwarks, the cuts being adjacent to the rigging chain plates and ther 
not visible from the outside. Under deck there had been installed considerab 
reinforcing directly under where the bulwarks were cut. Further there was st 
a mass of pre cut lumber in the hold and the main deck had been covered with ¢ 
house similiar to the ones he installed on the ESTHER and A.M.BAXTER. All in 
the vesselyhad in his mind, been outfitted to serve as a raider of shipping. 1 
vessel would leave San Francisco and head for Mexico for the declared purpose 
loading a cargo of something. Father reasoned differently: He figured once in 
the owners would place large guns or canons on the deck behind the openings it 
bulwarks. The reinforcing was necessary*to take the shock of the canon firir 
The deck house overhead would hide the guns and the openings in the bulwarks w 
be opened only when they had come close to another vessel. The precut lumber 
to construct living quarters for the crews of the vessels they would sink. 


There was no wireless at that time and the U.S. had not as yet entered the war 
However, the idea that a raider was being outfitted in an American port was uml 
He reported this idea to the U.S.Navy. Whether the Navy \was aware of the pro 
or not, he did not find out. The officer thanked him for the information and { 
him the admonition not to discuss this with anyone, keep it secret. At any rai 
thd vessel's documents were being stored at that time in the Custom House as w 
common practice with all similar vessels. The Navy went to the Custom House a! 
placed a small note on the ship's papers that they were not to be released to 
anyone but the person should contact such and such an officer. When the time 

the Captain of the HUGH HOGAN went to the Custom House to sign on as master 
for Mexico. Instead he was directed to take the vessel to an anchorage site 


Bay. Somehow the papers were never released and the vessel lay there for month 
end. 


The copy of the Certificate of Registry to Compania Commercial Internation is 
attached and shows the notation that it was cancelled on October 11, 1917, etc. 


A new Certificate of Registry was issued on March 21, 1918 showing G.W.McNear I 
as owner and the rig as a gas screw. The tonnage was again increased to 746 gr 


and 562 net. This occured on May 3 1918 at which time the name was changed to 
OZMO. 


The vessel was next owned by the Northern Commercial Company, the transfer oceu 
on May 28, 1919 when she was placed under Enrollment and License . On April 17, 
the N.C.Co changed her to Registry and on May 18, 1920 she was again placed unde 
Enrollment and License. This was the final document and was surrendered on May 
1922 with the notation "Vessel wrecked, total loss." 


Mr. Victor C.West of North Bend Oregon quotes the following relative to the los 
"She struck on Orford Reef (near Port Orford, Ore.) on 5/18/22 while enroute to 
Alaska. The steamschooner DAISY came by and towed her up to Coos Bay but the 0; 
broke loose and stranded on the Coos Bay south spit and the DAISY became waterlo 
while trying to cross the Coos Bay bar. The DAISY managed to get inside and beac 
She was repaired and back in service in a few days. The OZMO was finally towed - 
Coos Bay by the tug FEARLESS and beached off Empire, Ore. She became a total los 
The OZMO's master was Capt. John Worth." 
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a new one issued showing Nome as the home port, 


Schooner P.J.ABLER 


Father and Louis Knaflich became associated in the early years of the a 
They purchased the BENDER BROTHERS and the RUBY for use in trading activi 
in Bering Sea and the Arctic. Operations were very successful and in 

spring of 1916 they chartered the three mast auxiliary schooner P.J.ABLER 
to increase their fleet and expand the scope of trading/freighting. 


This little vessel was built in Seattie with the first document being a 
Permanent Enrollment dated April 24, 1900. She was originally. a two mast 
schooner. This document was surrendered at Nome, Alaska on Sept. 1902 and 


ir 


There were several other issues of ship's documents, however, on June 14,1 
a new Enrollment was issued as a three mast gas schooner. The dimensions 
and other particulars shown on the first and fifth documents:are compared t 


Rebuilt Original 
Length O7F22 69 
Breadth 24.9 24.9 
Depth ee ge 6.2 
Net tons 78 73 
Masts 3 2 
Under deck tonage 92.29 66.47 
Inclosures on upper deck 23781 6.58 
Gross tons 116.10 73 
Deductions for propelling power. Bw xd 
Head Sharp Sharp 
Stern Round Eliptical 


The last document in the National Archives files is the sixth. She was unde 
Registry issued at Nome Alaska showing the owner as Edward A.Barnes of Non 
and with Louis Knaflich as master. This document was surrendered on March 
31, 1916 with the following notation: Vessel burned at Juneau, Sept. 29, 
crew 16, no lives lost. 


The last voyage of the vessel was made from Seattle bound for Nome on a tr 
mission. Father and Louie Knaflich were partners in this venture. 


The only information I have been able to uncover is the following article 
by Mr. R.N. DeArmond of Juneau, Alaska, the editor of the Alaska Journal: 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1915: 
In an afternoon spectacular, accompanied by the booming of exploding oil dru 
the three masted Arctic trading schooner P.J.ABLER and her cargo went up if 
smoke and flames in the Juneau harbor. 


The ABLER, owned by Edward A.Barn of Nome and under charter to the firm of 
Shields and Knaflich of Seattle sailed from Seattle on September 13, for Eh 
Kuskokwim River. She was in command of Captain E.B.Hoffman with a crew o£ 
seventeen and carried four passengers and a capacity cargo. The cargo includ 
supplies for the schools at Goodnews Bay and Bethel, 30,000 feet of lumber) 
seventy eight rifles and a lot of ammunition, and 140 tons of trade goods 
owned by Karl Theile and R.S.Boyd. The two men, who were on the ABLER as 
passengers, were taking the goods to a post they were establishing at 
Reindeer City on the Kuskokwim River, about thirty miles upriver from Bethe 


Others with cargo on the schooner were the Kuskokwim Commercial Company, the 
Northern Commercial Company, John Dahl, and M.Rosenwald of Sand Point in the 
Shumagin Islands. The two other passengers were Mr. and Mrs. D.Sorsi. He 
had mining interestsin the Kuskokwim country and Mrs. Sorsi was accompaning 
him north. It was her first trip to Alaska. 


‘The ABLER's eighty horsepower Standard gasoline engine gave some trouble on 
the way up the Inside Passage to Wrangell and the schooner headed out Sumner 
Strait and past Cape Ommanay. She was about 115 miles past the Cape when a 
Violent storm struck. The engine gave trouble again and the crew had to use 
the hand pumps and even then it was feared she might founder. The crew 
remembered that they had sailed from Seattle on the 13th and blamed their 
troubles on that fact. 


e deck cargo, including lumber, coal, and provisions were valued in all at 
000 was jettisoned and the schooner headed back for protected waters. It 
as Monday, September 27, when she limped into the harbor at Juneau and dropped 
Mchor near the Lawson Creek sandspit. 


a days later at about 11:13 A.M. one of the crew members thought he smelled 

7 gas and, taking a candle, he went into the engine room to investigate. 

2 found the leak but instead of the explosion which might have resulted, there 
is only a fire. The crew fought it with such apparatus as was aboard but 

y noon the flames were getting beyond control and an alarm was sounded on the 
vessel's whistle. 


he U.S. Lighthouse tender KUKUI was in port and her skipper, Capt. William 
ry, took her alongside the ABLER and soon four streams of water were 

g into the schooner. In a short time, however, the schooner's gas 

s began to explode and Captain Gregory pulled away and sent a boat to take 
e ABLER's crew. He then got a line on the burning vessel, towed her to 
uglas Island shore and beached her. 


E 2:15 P.M. the first of fifty four 110 gallon steel drums of distillate 
ploded. The other fifth three followed at intervals. About 3 O'clock 

sre was a teriffic explosion that was thought to be the ammunition. Flames 
plosions continued throughout the afternoon and about 8 O'clock in the 
ning the foremast toppled. The hull continued to burn most of the night. 


of the crew members said it was bound to happen because the ship had 
lengthened. She was built of oak especially for Arctic service and 

Mched in Seattle as a two master. That was in 1900. A few years later 

sawed in two, twenty six feet of hull was spliced in, and another 

as added. That kind of doings always brought a vessel bad luck, said 

Siors, and when that was coupled with sailing on the 13th of the month, 

1s too much to expect she could survive. 


in Hoffman, who set the loss at about $35,000, said the worst kind of 
he could think of right off hand was to look for a gas leak with a candle. 
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PPS 


having taken and subscribed the oath*________________ required by law, and having sworn* 


a 


of the vessel called the _____P. J. ABLER. _ of OM 


unease ae RDA ts at present master, and is a citizen of the United Si 
the said vessel was built in the year 1.900, at____Seattie, Wash. 0. CCCf* 


as appears by*__Per. Inr. #1 issued at Home, Alaska, July 19. 1905 now surrd._change_ rad 
and” sand enrollment 


having certified that the said vessel is a Ga.s 

e —_9ne__ dech_, ___three.. mast#.,2_________Sharp ._____sihead, and a ___ Found. 
E her register length : it Aid =2A abaeodesiaenntnis pee aa 
= her height ____ az fect: that she measures as follows: : 


PE EE IPO PANEL CR ETT) 


Capacity under tonnage deck —__. 
Capacity between decks above tonnage deck 
Capacity of incloscres on the upper deck, vist 


_.. Rugene Tylor Chamberladn 


Sy ey eae eee oa a 


DIP a) 
CESS ea 6 
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and the said* Taward.A. Barn. alien spa gliectg npg, MEO AQUOLE 4O) TRE deniliad and admeasat 
above specified, according to law, said deal Sais face duly registered at thtamRad, the Port of Nome, Alaska. 


Nome, Alaska ssi (as, this 
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jooner ALBERT MEYER 


ALBERT MEYER was a three mast schooner built by Hans Bendixson in Fairhaven, 
‘fornia in 1896. She was 156 feet long, 36 feet breadth, and 11.9 feet depth 
WU qi, 


original document shows Capt. C.H.Marshall as Master and seventeen other persons 
tactional owners. These included Albert Meyer for 2/32; A.A.Baxter 2/32; 
Haviside 1/32; H.D.Bendixson 6/32, and the captain with 3/32. The other owners 
had small portions of 1/32 or 2/32. There were two men with only 1/64 portion 
, 1.M.Delano and W.M.Delano. 


e@ were 35 new documents issued to the vessel between 1896 and 1916. Most of 

e were from Registry to Enrollment and License and back again without any change 
Wnership, although there were a few times one or more different owners show. 

tionally some changes in documents occured because of change in home port, with 

ral of the documents being issued in the Custom House in Sitka, Alaska. The 

nent issued March 11, 1912 was surrendered on June 26, 1913 with the notation 

d foreign." Another document dated Jan. 21,1916 was issued and contains this 

n:” Vessel sold foreign,June 2,1913 and readmitted to American Regestry 

, 1916 under Section 4265 R.S. and said Register......"" At this time George 
ngs was listed as owner. 


pt. 7, 1916, George Billings sold the vessel to Father, but he being a Canadian 
ot own an American vessel, so the vessel was registered in the name of Anice 

elds my Mother and with Daniel Martin as Master. This document was Enrollment 

icense. 


ext document found in the National Archives in Washington D.C. was a new 
iment and License listing Coastal Trade as the trade for which she was engaged. 
W.Shields acting as agent for the Deep Sea Shipping Co. a Corporation of the 
of Washington signed the document and Daniel Martin remained as captain. 


irst voyage of the ALBERT MEYER under Father's ownership was from Port Ludlow 

gton to Kaanapali, Hawaii, departing Nov. 4, 1916 and returning Feb. 28, 1917. 

aded 528,845 fbm lumber at $17.00 per thousand for a total freight of $8990.37. 

es Father set up for this trip in his record book, and the only one I have 

were as follows: 

‘on board $313.25 
Gaby J.E.S. 754.29 
aid by J.E.S. LES 
surance 115.00 


ation 938.25 
bills 1152.46 | 
ali advances 701.40 


1453.78 
24.87 

in 155.00 

and Loss 3370.93 


Total $8990.37 
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i @ bill from Seattle Construction and Drydock Co for $592.51 and this was 
med for bookkeeping as follows: Hull $157.90; Masts, rigging, anchors, spars, 
aindlass $180.59; and caulking $254.78. 


rd book shows a Capital Stock of $50,000 with $35,000 paid in plus the 

‘Bill. Apparently the vessel cost $35,000 when purchased from George Billings. 
derson signed on as Master on Feb. 28, 1917. The next change in documents 
Honolulu on Sept. 24, 1917 when Hans Anderson acting as agent for the 
surrendered the Coastal Enrollment and License and took out Registry. On Nov. 25, 
€ was changed back to Enrollment and License in Seattle. Then on March 25, 1918 
‘ary Registry was issued in Honolulu and immediately followed the same day 
permanent, Registry. Then on May 16, 1919, Father sold the vessel to L.A.Scott 
le, Alabama and the vessel was eet to the Atlantic Ocean never to see the 
ers of the calm (?) Pacific again. The sale was made in San Francisco. This 
as later surrendered and contains this note: Lost. Stranded East Side 
eses Bank, Florida Keys. 5 persons on board, none lost. 


* 


FINIS to another fine West Coast built wood schooner. 


vas very proud of the ALBERT MEYER and her performance, especially so during 
'Capt. Hans Anderson was Master. She was primarily engaged in hauling lumber 
t Sound mills to Hawaiian Islands. Sometimes she returned empty and other 
ither was fortunate to secure a return cargo of copra. On at least one return 
e brought a cargo of raw sugar to the Spreckles refinery on San Francisco 
rim of the loss of the A.M. BAXTER outside Suva, the ALBERT MEYER was at 

tg the island of Mindanao in the Philippine Islands loading copra. This 
Beiely distant port for a vessel of this size to find a profitable cargo, 
t 1e long time going and coming. Anyway, Father instructed Capt. Hans Anderson 
Suva, Fiji on the return and salvage what he could and if possible the 
4 .M.BAXTER herself from her stranded position on the reef. However, the 
had suffered a broken back on the first impact and was never capable of 


waged, let alone several months later. Capt. Anderson did salvage some 
| other hardware. 


~ 


U 


Upper, moored along the San Francisco waterfront. 


st ie tower, under sail. . 
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u nited States, is master, and. that the said vessel was tae lt i. 
2 a © is 


> c bi . a ’ “es ° - 
(Sap Ee ae eee or a oA Re Se ee’, ee at ae 
Pt Ke me ‘ 


tLAL LZ... having certified tiat the said vessel is 

built eee ss S _....; that she has_ 444... deck pt ES Ware 

| stern; that her length is_Lil'l, 0 feet, her breadth_«3_ (1.0. feet, her eee feet, her height 
feet; that she measures as follows: , 


= 


Capacity under tonnage deck __........-.--------  -2-------2---- 2022 2e2e eel eee | Fo iet cca eee ee 
Capacity between decks above tonnage deck........--------------+---2- 220-0 00eet- bee ceceenee eee eee] 
Capacity of inclosures on the upper deck, viz: __-______--------- = 

| Gross Tonnage ..-..--.---- .- if PE a ee 


"Deductions under iteckion 4153, Revised Statutes, as amended by Act of March 2, 1895: a 
Crew space,____ thd 2/3.. j} Master's cabin, EL Gtsead spew. 292th af al. be 
Steering gear, esinaad aeingateeam cash A OMRON” ST eS Seen aoe 
Boatswain’s stores, /.£6': Chart house,__; Storage of sails, < Td easy 2 Se 
Donkey engine and boiler, ___; Propelling power, — 


Given under my hand and seal at the Port of- (CA, == tu the District of A+taaenn 


’ 
thie... LG day of tm the year one than eight handed an ninety ace 
———— : OP AD fffbeller ae 
* Insert word “ Permaseat = 
1 Legert same and addrew of the one whe a ~ regarding the dorumestation of éifierent cimams of resol. 
Af there be oely ene ~ Spp ea aess ' thea ee geen Said cnruliment,” or “amid Newnan.” In every ariginal envotimant che saan meth 


“be” or “abe,” cite part owned, thon swore thas one owner, ofd word “owning ~ after tmesrurer of vroeel. 
. ORT ncerperetes ineert Maser of other owerrs, thelr shares and mdr * Dedoctions to be made only as authorind 
Cae hod sole OW Der, Strike ost Wek  cdtiarw of the Uoited dates and.” ws crac wopeel corviinrat anes wore “abe md = Ning seen te rig a mee | 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 


“Cousclidated Certificate of Enrollment and Direuse 


(SECTIONS 4219 AND 4821. REV. STATS. AND ACT OF APRIL 24, 1906) 


lity to Title L, “Regulation of Vessels in Domestic Commerce,” of the Revised Statutes of the United States 


“retreive at bie Deedee required by law, and having sworn* 
nice J. Shields of said place and Stat 


citizen—-of the United States and the sole owner-— of the vessel called the 


EY of wet Le 


td versel was Duilt in the pearsiatO-—ab— = Pedy Raven fia) 6 et ee gf ae NOOR = 
ia port dansary 21. 1916. 5 oW surrendered, New owner, District 


- Gross tonnage, 
4 under Section 4158, Revised Statutes, as amended by Act of March 2, 1895: 
21 


Musler’sicatin, Os Se 50.4) >- = BH 
; Boatswain's stores, 4.95 4.86 - 


: ae Se having upreed te the-description-and measurement shove specifies, 
il has been duly ENROLLED at this PORT; 


Daniel Eartin the master, having sworn that he is a citizen of the United 


i omse shall not be used for any other vessel, or for any other employment than is herein specified, or in any trade or business 
mnue of the United States may be defrauded: 


treby granted for the said vessel to be employed in carrying on the™_. for ONE YEAR 
of, and xo longer. 
GIVEN under my hand and seal at the PORT of San Prancisco 


Wumrectof— San Francisco ss thie 7th sd day ef SS ets gus nee pier 


in the year ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND teen (1216.) 
CAR. 


Deputy Ollector fo 


Sinte 


marine ficuke of ————. builder ," tf fret 
“said register," “amid “* maid oumee."* In the frst documen of mew remad, give the sae 
owner, write “ ed ile of the meaner: 
ai at ener orca Bi for he) owning ae Dd mee write “ stan (or gas) side-wheel,” ** stenmn (or gas) sture-sheel,” “ steam (or ene) 
Spares a niae ha love tha Beales : Tn the Arn dacmsownt of a mew vem, give the mame af the parece consterniqning sertticnte af menonreaet 
M Lasert ** Consting Trade,” “Ood Pabary,” of “ FS eheste es the cuss may ba 


Civ pasar tinged * cure 
enrollment,” 


Schooner ESTHER Ex. HARRIET G 


Bather owned and operated this vessel for several years in the offshore sh 
business. This vessel had a many owner life, some of which is worth repe 
In September 1979 I visited the National Archives in Washington D.C. to se 
out information on all the vessels Father had been involved with. 


The earliest document in the historical file showed the vessel as a two mé 
brigantine owned by Gorman and Co. of Anacortes with S.Harrington of Seatt 
as secretary. At this time she was under Registery. Next she passed to th 
Anacortes Fishing Co, then B.J.Blomskog, and on March 28, 1917 to State 
Navigation Co of Seattle. All this time she was under registery. 


It is presumed this last owner was the one responsible for her loading and 
sailing from Puget Sound with a cargo of lumber. According to McCurdy's 
Maritime History, she capsized off Cape Flattery, was salvaged and towed € 
Seattle by a halibut schooner. Photos show that the deck load was lost, 
the masts lost and segments of the bulwarks were carried away. 


She was purchased by the Pacific Coast Codfish Co. on Sept. 21, 1917. The 
Company minutes book shows the costyas $19,250.00 and that it "hag to spend 
@ very large amount to complete constructional changes and for supplies, as 
the vessel had absolutely no equipment on board". The new document, also 
Registry, also shows the rig, tonnage, and name changed. The rig was change 
from brigantine to three mast schooner; the name changed from HARRIET G, to 
ESTHER; and the net tonnage changed from 188 to 197. 


The next document,also Registry was taken out in San Francisco on Mar. 4, 
1919 and showing the Deep Sea Shipping Co as owner. Again reference is made 
the records of the Pacific Coast Codfish Co, and these show the sale to J.E. 
Shields for $27,500.00 net. The Company minutes are dated April 25, 1918. 
Accordingly I assume Father did not get the clear title until the Mar. 4,19) 
new document was issued. 


Continuing with the vessel documents: another document, still Registry was 
issued on Oct. 27, 1919 in San Francisco showing Capt. Harry Dyer as master, 
noting the tonnage was increased to 256 net. This was probably after Father 
installed a new deck house the full length -of the deck from the after hous¢ 
to the forward deck house, thus providing additional space under deck where 
case oil could be carried. On May 8, 1920 a new captain, Vincent Chevalier 
signed the papers as master. : 


On March 5, 1919, the day after the new Registry was issued in the name of 
Deep Sea Shipping Co, totally owned by Father, the vessel was lying in San 
Francisco harbor preparatory to departing for Wanganui, New Zealand, a fire 
broke out doing considerable damage. The vessel had to be towed to the 
mud flats; where the fire was extinguished. Then the vessel was taken to 
Point Orient, the Standard Oil Co plant where the case oil was off loaded. 
Next to Hanlon's Shipyard in Oakland for repairs after which the cargo was 
reloaded and the voyage was completed. The insurance account in full concer 
the fire is included elsewhere in this family history. 


Next , on Feb. 27, 1922 the document was changed from Registry to Enroll- 
ment and License in the name of Deep Sea Shipping Co and with J.E.Shields 
as master. Again the documents were changed on March 3, 1922 to J.E. Shielday 
as owner and P.A.Slottstrom as master. I do not know where Father had her ¥ 


at this time. } 


———— 
“Schooner ESTHER after being rerigged and with top masts ins! 
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Father sold the ESTHER to Ottar Hofstad a herring packer of Seattle on 
April 21, 1924 and the vessel reverted again to Registry. The next doc 
was issued in Seward Alaska, still showing Ottar Hofstad as owner, but now 
under Enrollment and License. It should be noted that Registry is the 
proper documentation for a vessel when engaged in foreign trade, and Enrol, 
and License for domestic trade. Hence the change to E. and R when in the 
herring fishery. 


The last document, still Enrollment and License was issued in Seward at 
which time the net tonnage was reduced to 229 tons, and the rig shown as 
‘sas screw'. She was in the Coasting Trade. The final note shows this la 
document surrendered at Seward on June 21, 1934,and the reason, "vessel 
abandoned". 


Father told me once that when the ESTHER was in the Hanlon Yard in Oakland 
to have the deck house installed that the shipyard billed him for more timb 
than could be stowed within the new house should it be filled solid full 
as well as those required for the construction. This resulted in considera 
argument, but the shipyard could offer no good reason for the enormous 
quantity and Father made them reduce the bill. 


Father also changed the rig from a bald head three: mast schooner, that was 
duited for carrying lumber or codfishing to a three mast top sail schooner; 
ie, he fitted top masts and changed the lower masts to accommodate top mast: 
The deck house was also added to provide additional cargo space below deck 
and therefore dry. Poor little vessel with all this added load and drivin 
force. It is a wonder she was not driven under. All/ in all Father hada 


great fancy for this vessel. J 


The ESTHER was originally built in Norfork, Va. in 1878 as the Brigantine 
rig HARRIET H. Her dimensions were: length 130.2 feet, breadth 28.0, depth 
feet, of 255.55 tons gross and 188.17 tons net. I have not found anything 
concerning her early years or when she came to the Pacific. Some time aft 
the turn of the century she entered the salt codfish industry, most of the 
based in Anacortes, Wash. The 1909 season found her in the Bering Sea earl 
in the spring under the command of Captain Robert Firth and the ownership <¢ 
the Matheson Fisheries Co. Capt. Bob as he was known was a tough Blue Nos¢ 
fisherman out of Nova Scotia with a reputation as a_hard driver but also on 
of the captains that always returned with record catches. 


In the spring of this year, 1909, she was anchored in Dublin Bay, just insi 
Bering Sea and close to Cape Sarichef Lighthouse. On this one day of recor 
the weather was somewhat threatening, and old Oscar Franson who told me 
about it was on the schooner VEGA under Captain Pete Nelson and anchored th 
There were several other vessels there also as this location was the first 
spot in Bering Sea where the fleet fished. Bob launched his dories with a 
light breeze from the southwest. The weather was quite unsettled according | 
the accounts I have heard from some of the men who were there that day but | 
other vessels. The captains of all those other vessels did not launch thei 
dories on that morning, May 15, 1909, rather they chose to wait a little an 
see what was in store. They could always launch dories up to noon if the 
moderated. 


In those days the dories had no engines, rather the fisherman depended on I 
small sail and his pair of oars. These dories were later referred to as 
"hand dories", where as those with engines were "power dories". Instead of | 
weather improving as the day wore on, it got worse fast. By 11:00 A.M. 21 
was a severe storm and sometime later the chain that anchored the vessel 
parted and she began drifting toward the beach. One man made it to the CIT 
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,and eight men were carried ashore, two alive and six dead. The two 

five miles to the Cape Sarichef Lighthouse. The body of the First Mate, 
onald was found and buried ashore.\The‘others were not found. 

ed the Federal Records Center in Seattle and found an official log book 
vessel for the 1909 fishing season in Bering Sea. This is a book given 
ptain of the vessel by the Government and he is expected to enter therein 
of the most importance. This was the only one for this vessel and among 
ings it included an account of the May 15, 1909 loss of 6 men by drowning. 

S$ also the account of the earnings and deductions for each man the deductions 
slop chest purchases advances, and the supplies each man had purchased 
supply stores prior to the voyage such as oil skins, clothing, etc. 


my transcription of the account of the loss of those men. A copy of the 
tTeport is also here, as kept by Capt. Bob Firth. Please note how he used 
spelling. I aslo plotted the position given there and this would not be 
where the vessel would be anchored for fishing, it is too far off shore 
ar to the westward. The location on today's chart shows 51 fathoms and 
vessel would fish in water this deep, 30 fathoms would be the maximum. 
‘the position where he notes the mate's body was buried , 9 miles from the 
i@. He notes the two men that were saved walked five miles to the light- 

} does not mention whether the two men who got ashore alive returned to the 


of log book: 


mee 43°; Long 165°12'. 
anchor, Unimak Island, Dublin Bay. : 
ight breeze and smooth, wind SW. Launch dories at 5:00 A.M. 11:00 A.M. 
ig breeze, WSW wind. Noon ship parted chain and drifting on shore. 
2 dories, 9 dories top close (to) the shore to reach. The ship made 
ship and crew, blowing a gale of wind. Headed ship off shore under 
insail, lower topsail, forestaysail. 4:00 P.M. moderated and one 

er boarded the CITY OF PAPEETE. Monday the 16. Headed in shore and 
hor and sent 4 men ashore to look for the lost men. Found first mate 
ore and 8 dories smashed to pieces. James Hinkley and John Johnson 
dre and saved themselves but got their dories smashed. 

this page was signed by the second mate and captain. 


inuing) 

_ John Johnson walked to (the) lighthouse 5 miles. Buried mate's 
: 9 miles NE from (Cape) Sarichef sa cS 

owned. 


page: May 16. 

th a gathered finger on board ship. 

t Courage sick on board ship. Sent Robert Courage home in Schooner 
gned *from on board ship. 

Signed by the second mate (the mate having been lost) and the captain. 


lis book on page 46 another account of the lost men. There was no 

hy two accounts. 
me 15. To an anchor in Bering Sea, Unimak Island, Dublin Bay. 
ng 165°12'. Launch dories in morning, 5:00 A.M., light breeze to SW. 
‘to WSW, dories to leeward of ship. 11:00 A.M. ship parted chain and 
ries and shore. Picked up 12 dories. Noon no dories in sight. To 
hip made sail. Storm sail, main staysail, fore topsail, fore stay- 
1 N . Nine dories missing from ship. Crew drowned from ship, First Mate 
Peter Whalen, John Peterson, Olaf Peterson, Edward McGrath, and 
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The dress gang had quite a time to heave the anchor as they did not have 
the fishermen to help and the anchor was hoisted by hand. Further the sé 
were hoisted by hand also by this small not too experienced crew that wer 
still on board. Bob set all the sails he could carry and sailed to leewar 
straight for the beach, then along the shore line, just outside the break 
picking one dory after the other. He was well experienced at this for on 
the Grand Banks the codfish schooners had to sail down to the dories to pi 
them up, although in Bering Sea this practice was unheard of. Old Bob km 
well how important this was, for if he did nt get a man, that man would 
most likely drown. On this day he picked up about half of the dory men 
by.sailing forth and back along the line of breaking seas in the shallow 
water. Finally, he had to give up. 


The copy of the official log book for the vessel is copied and attached h 
and tells the tale in the words of Capt. Bob Firth. 


The weather phenomenon that occurred that day I have seen repeated on seve 
occasions and it has come to be known as "The Widow Wind". It starts cali 
nearly so with a clear sky and possibly the sun showing through for the fi 
time in several days. A person in Bering Sea for the first time might thi 
"Hooray", we finally have a nice day. Then all hell breaks loose, the win 
comes from the SW to NW in full gale strength. Heaven help any fisherman 
who gets caught out in his dory. 


Note: One of the men reached the CITY OF PAPEETE. Capt. Firth used a phone’ 
spelling above. She was called the City Of Pap-eat rather than the proper 
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Report of character.* 


fat length) of each person. 


Capacity engaged. 


Ability. 
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after being towed in from 
ere storm off Cape Flattery and lost both masts and most of the deck load of lu 
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List of Crew and Report of Character. 


Repori of characier.* | 


Christian and Surname (at length) of each person. Capacity engaged. j— See pat 
Conduct. Ability. 
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Schooner A.M. BAXTER loaded with lumber in Suva harbor 1918 ready for discharging. She wa 
leaving Suva on this trip. 
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WITNESS: LP Z 
: 


rA.M.BAXTER 


MER Was a four mast schooner built by Hans Bendixson in Fairhaven, (Eureka), 
mpt898. She was 162.7 feet long, 37.0 feet breadth, and 12.4 feet deep. 
Show an under deck tonnage of 452 and above deck of 65.02, giving a 

Of 516. The net tonnage was 430. She was.a bald head vessel which 
seommon at that time for a four mast vessel, although there were many 
ehooners that were bald head rigged. 

locuments were changed many times before Father purchased her, although 
ere from Registry to Enrollment and License and back again. There were 
im Ownership although when Father purchased her, the previous document 
ferent owners having some fractional interest. The ownership was split 
urths with different persons having different number of 1/64th. J.H. 

bert Meyer each had 8/64 while Mrs. Emma Jenson of Alameda had 14/64, 

are. Two people had only one 1/64 each. This last document prior to 


ae 


ise listed J.H.Baxter ag the managing owner. : 


md License dated June 9, 1917 was issued to the Deep Sea Shipping Co 
with George Shields as secretary and Harry Ashbury as Master; the 

Co owned 62/64 and J.J.Stafen holding 2/64ths. On August 21, 1917 
and License was issued with Deep Sea Shipping Co as the sole owner. 
mer of the company. 


al more changes from Enrollment and License to Registry and back 

20, 1918 a new document was issued, this time Registry showing 

ng Co as owners. Again this was Father's company. The measurements 
the new net tonnage of 561. It also shows houses of 144.69 tons. 

d been a new addition to the deck house so as to be able to cary 


extracts made by Capt. Joseph Johnson shows:"Seattle, Wash. 
A.M.BAXTER has arrived in San Francisco form Papeete with copra 
£ 98,000 coconuts, Capt. Harry Ashbury. She will load oil for Suva 
mother cargo of copra." 


itioned to me about constructing a deck house on the A.M.BAXTER, although 
was done. Further the oil listed above would be cases of either two 
or ten one gallon cans per case filled with kerosene. 


took several charters from Standard Oil Co to hayl oil to the 

One of the freight brokers in San Francisco would tell him that 
_remembered) had 'indicated' he would take a charter to haul so 
some South Sea islandifor so much per ton. Never did he make a 
out the price. However when Father offered the schooner he had 
he capacity for that cargo, the Standard Oil Co always accepted. 


y trips the A.M.BAXTER made under Father's ownership, however, 

e vessel had cleared Suva loaded with copra’ bound for San 

st on the reef not far from the harbor entrance. I examined the 
shington D.C. in the National Archives and found a substitute 

te of Registry, (Temporary) that was surrendered in San Francisco 
ith the following hand written thereon: 


Btranded at Vitula Lancel, (Port Royal), Suva, Fiji, Aug. 7, 1918. 


To1es6 foe Of. 17, 


Ban Francisco at the time the vessel was lost and told me of another 
Made. He had made the necessary arrangements with the insurance broker for 
me coverage of the freight money for the cargo of copra. He was to go to 
Mirst thing in the morning to sign the papers. For some reason he was a 
@ate but then went into the inner office of the broker ready to place 
Hthe dotted line. The door to the outer office opened and the secretary 
surance man a note stating at the same time,"I hope it is alright to 
Brruption."' The note was a telegram ‘stating “the ‘vessel had been [dst the 
ling. The policy was not signed and was not in force. Father lost the 
Wy that would have been paid upon delivery of the cargo in San Francisco, 
hat had been agreed upon as freight for a cargo of copra. 


"to me, "Never let someone interrupt you at an important time."' The other 

r learned was the insurance policy should have been signed earlier and the 
Meluded for the date of departure of the vessel to be added when it became 
hat time there was no telephone to the remote South Sea Islands. Accordingly 
slow overseas telegraph, messages were considerably delayed. Therefore 
ginal plan of signing the insurance after word had been received that 

id Siesarted, he was in fact carrying the cc while the vessel made 

g from land. 


og to the crew being three sheets to the wind when the vessel departed as 
e loss. 


"Of the loss, the ALBERT MEYER under the command of Capt. Hans Anderson 
fillipine Islands loading a cargo of copra at Zamboanga on the island of 

r sent instructions to Capt. Anderson to proceed to Suva and determine 
thing salvagable and particularly whether the vessel might be saved. 

t lerson arrived in Suva, he found the vessel had struck on the solid 

d that within a few hours her back had been broken. The only thing of 

s the suit of sails that had been removed and placed ashore. These 
“to the U.S. by the ALBERT MEYER. Everything else had either been taken by 
ie their own use or was beyond salvage.Thus another one of the wood 

ts that had been constructed in the shipyards on the West Coast of the 

: ever. 


tc rry'hull insurance on, his ‘vessels at this time or even later that 

n Steriuns were too high. However quite often he took out insurance on 

ney for the trip. The time the ESTHER took fire in San Francisco Bay, 

sy and general average for the cost of extinguishing the fire and 

cargo as well as the repairs to the vessel, etc. I have included 
tement of General Average" as an interesting historical document 

of family history. In it there is the notation on the section on 
costs:"Freight (Meaning the freight money for the hauling of the 

risk. The Charter Party provided for freight prepaid and not returnable, 
‘not lost." 


freight prepaid and the question of insurance on the freight monies 
reo was delivered leads me to believe Father was using the freight 
vance or early, for the purchase of other vessels, possibly one 
med with a particular cargo. The prepaid freight monies might 

y to pay for this vessel. The price for a schooner at that time 


S17 SSS 5 
at a mill in Hoquiam, Wash. 
/ with a new deck house showing. The house was required to store case oil and copra. 
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i pees A.M. BAX YER ae as Seattle 
psec aera ae SS pe Rare and isa Giiteon othe United Staves, a 
esa vessel y was builtin the vear 7828_,a?__Yeirhaven, Cele, Co wood 
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lather stating was in the region of $6,000 to $10,000 although he haa 
@ short time earlier for the ESTHER. The freight for a cargo of case 
th Sae Islands and a cargo of copta back would Possibly pay for “the« 
vessel. Hence, he could pay for a vessel in one successful trip, the 

g the financing or raising the money to gain control over the vessel, 
ly On the freight charges due at the end of the voyage either prepaid 
mance policy to guarentee the freight money, he could borrow additional 
KS. This might then provide sufficient funds to purchase a vessel. | 
Md this is just conjecture, for what it is worth. At any rate Father | 
nd he usually won. 
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FANNIE M. CAMPBELL 


AMPBELL was a four mast wooden schooner built by Hall Brothers 
Rely, Wash. in 1897 for their own account, that of the Port 

Meo, Sudden and Christenson, and others. The interest of the Port 
Meo would be for the purpose of having assurance they would have 
tong with other vessels over which they exercised control, to 

Om the mill to distant ports. She was listed as 565 gross tons, 
; , length 168.4, breadth 37.6, and depth 12.8 feet. She was managed 
fs by George E.Billings who was related to the Hall Brothers and 
ger of many of the vessels under the control of the shipyard 

"She was named after Annie M.Campbell the wife of John Campbell 
ent of the Port Blakely mill. She hauled many cargoes from 

far parts of the world. 


re 
Th 
4 


vas is sold | to Burns Philp and Co, copra merchants, and in the early 
. hey sold the vessel to J.E.Shields of Seattle. 


is took a charter to deliver a cargo of lumber from the Port Ludlow 

, New Caledonia. H.H.Oosterhuis was selected by Father as Captain. 
A p she brought a cargo of copra from Rotumah to San Francisco, 
On to Seattle empty. On this trip I made the journey from 
fort Townsend on one of the Foss tugs, then came on back to Seattle 

M CAMPBELL. ‘There was just old Harry, Capt Oosterhuis, and 
ge for the vessel, Father secured a charter to haul a lumber cargo 
‘the vessel had to return}in ballast as no copra cargo was 


| the vessel to a group of men from Chile. The vessel's name 

a  wertita and she was placed under the flag of Chile. I remember 
rs were somewhat disturbed while the vessel lay in Lake Union with 
on board waiting change of title papers or something. Father 
‘things on board which he was removing. One day we were on board 
re semiced to stay for dinner. Later, the head man from Chile 
"Father "you and your boy eat all my cazuela. We also had a 

many years about this man, he bragged before the purchase, 

ry - country, Antofagasta, Woicsvnics. Concepion, Iquique, and other 
made fun for many years about the expression ''Me big man my 

ry seldom went beyond Valparaiso; Antofagasta, as those were 
nber. We also had a kick out of a time he was invited to 
dinner one evening. Mother served canned peas and he used 
er than a spoon, and as you might expect some of the peas fell 
He chased them all over the table with his knife. I quess it 
style on different ships or in different countries. 


pwners took posession they towed her to Tacoma where a full 
. stowed on board. For some reason not now understood by 
was only 9 years old at the time, the vessel was returned to 
- on board with Father and he pointed out to me that she was 
. Roy point of the deck was several inches under water. Even 
hat the water was up to the hatch coaming. 


tu lly sailed from Puget-Sound bound for Tocopijla, Chile. She 
sulties enroute and finally put into Taiohe Bay in the 


‘waterlogged on August 11, 1926. She rode at anchor for 
n the chain _parted and tie vessel drifted ashore. Thus the 


mder full sail in a light breeze when empty of cargo. Note the squaresail. 
fll a full load of lumber at a wharf in southern California. 
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Schooner SOPHIE CHRISTENSON - 


The four mast schooner SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was the pride and joy of old@ 
Shields, the flag ship of his fleet and the jewel in his-eyes. He purch 
her from Henry Seaborn, a ship operator of wide remown in both San Frane 
and Seattle. - : 7 


This fine vessel was from the ways of the Hall Brothers Shipyard in Port 
Blakley. She was constructed for the account of Sudden and Christenson, 
shipping firm then, located with head offices in San Francisco. 


A copy of the first or original Enrollment and License is included here 
shows the large number of persons having a fractional ownership in the ¥ 
The shares were split in 1/32 ths and the document shows the portion hel 
each person. Mr. E.A.Christenson was managing owner. Between the Sudde 
Christensons, they held 11/32 of the vessel. Other well known San Franc 
names appear on the document including Baxter, Rohlffs,Delano, and i 
Most vessels were split in 1/64ths, allowing a smaller investment by a 
individual. It is noteworthy that on this vessel neither the shi pone 
the adjacent saw mill was represented in the ownership list. 


There is also attached here a copy of the original contract: and builder 
specification for the construction of the vessel. The purchase price — 
was $50,000 complete which would have included a full set of sails with 
several spares, all running rigging, chain, anchors, and every reac 
to proceed to a loading berth and thence to sea. 


Sudden and Christenson operated her in the U.S.West Coast to off-shore 
including South America, Australia, China, and the South Pacific islands 
knowa as the South Sea Islands along with several other schooners under 
ownership. 


Sudden and Christenson operated the vessel until 1917 when she was sold 
the Fife Shipping Co. During this period from launching to 1917, thed 
were changed 14 times primarily between Registry and Enrollment and Lice 
No 16 document was Fife Shipping Co and indicated R.C.Reid of San Frane 
as president. Again the changes between Registry and E.&L. Document nm 
dated April 6, 1921 was Enrollment and License with Henry Seaborn of Se 
“asiowner. Again several more trade designation changes, then document no 
was issued on Jan. 28, 1925 showing the Westward Packing Co of Bellingh 
as owner at which time she was under Registry 


The SOPHIE CHRISTENSON was a frequent caller at the port of Grays Harb 
during her early life, loading lumber at the various mills. At one time 
story was told to me, the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON had been loaded down to hi 
with lumber in Hoquiam and all set for the tow to sea. All the deck la 
chains were tight, the groceries were well stowed below, a fire was bur 
briskly in the galley stove with the odor of coffee filling the room. 17 
had been brought down from the local house of pleasure, where a last d@ 
and the other pleasures being offered there were enjoyed for the last t 
several months to come.The girls did their duty for the crew men as al 
farewell. The large steam tug came alongside and made her lines fast. 
a mighty blast from the tug's whistle, the lines from the schooner to 
wharf were cast off, and then both schooner and tug slowly proceeded de 
Hoquiam River. < 
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Memeniver has several sharp bends anc the negotiati t these 
Syessistance from the rudder of the Sailing vessel as weli as that 
iW everyone knows that on a sailing vessel, there is always a 
Mat projects 50 to 75 feet out in front of the vessel and that when 
fhe bends of the river, much care must be taken that the jibboom 

@ some other vessel moored along the river, or one of the many 
+. on this day they were approaching a tight bend with a wharf 
On the Port side. On the outer end of this particular wharf 
shed or building, possibly four feet square, and with crescent 

Or ventilation near the top. Further, it projected slightly 

r edge of the wharf. Now it also happened that at this instant 
‘this small building, one union agent who was not on the best 
captain of the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON. For some unknown reason, 

it is the way it was told, the captain when assisting the tug 
er's rudder, turned the rudder the wrong way,that is to port 

ig to starboard as the tug captain had directed. Before anyone 
€ jibboom from the schooner caught the side of the small 
Captain of the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON immediately became aware of 
brought the rudder over to starboard so the vessel would not 
harf, but in the process the small building was toppled over and 


Wharf watching, and who had scurried back away from the face of 
as to not be hurt by the big schooner outstretched spear-like 

: slowly glided closer to that wharf saw this shed strike the 

“e were audible sounds from within the floating boxlike former 
hem ran to the beach where they found a small skiff. They 

“e where the sounds emenated and then heard cries from within: 
wed by the skiff to the shore where it was turned over so the 
ed and there inside was a soaking wet union agent with his 

ed around his feet. At least that is the story as told by some 
| the Hoquiam waterfront. 


e SOPHIE CHRISTENSON cleared Grays Harbor bound for Callao, 
esitton 20 degrees south of the equator, the Japanese Be 
McCarron by stabbing him with a long butcher knife as the 
This was followed by the mate killing the cook. The vessel 
eU.S. port of San Francisco by H.A.Friese the mate. He 

a South American port with two murders on his hands. He 
isco 107 days out of Grays Harbor. He then was signed on 

and the vessel resumed herjiinterrupted voyage. Capt. Friese 
ber in Callao and returned to Puget Sound in ballast in the 
} days. The captain claimed he lost eight days off Cape 

of wind when he was not able to enter the Straits of Juan de 


scheduled to load 850,000 fbm lumber for Tocopilla and 
to Honolulu, returning to Puget Sound without cargo. 


den and Christenson sent her on many voyages to the fabled 
ic, those islands where all of us wished to visit, if 


vessel from Henry Seaborn, probably acting as agent for 

_ Paul Kaufman of the Northwest Instrument Co in Seattle 

2 out of the chronometer for the vessel. Old Henry Seaborn 
| on the phone at the Northwest Instrument Co., where the 
‘stored for all of the inactive vessels. They would be stolen 
sel. Paul was instructed by Henry to remove the vessel's 
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name from the tag on the SOPHIE's chronometer. The Bill of Sale form 
vessels is a printed form and contains the clause" all of the vessel's 
equipment whether on board or ashore." Father did not get the chronon 
and did not know why. Paul told me about this many years later 


At the time Father bought the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON, she was moored at thi 
Lake Washington Shipyard in Kirkland on Lake Washington, At that time 
Shields had come to Seattle from the farm in Mosa Township of Ontario 
of Detroit. ‘his was near the First of November, 1925. Father had se 
Hans Anderson to be captain, Hans having worked for Father during Worl 
captain of the ALBERT MEYER. Father had the highest respect for Capes 
Capt. Anderson was staying at this time at Father's house and Andy % 
also, It was therefore only natural for Hans to suggest to Andy that h 
young man out to seek his fortune and explore the'far‘ corners of the ' 
well away from the farm, might think about taking the next trip on the 
which had been chartered to load a full cargo of lumber at the Hastin| 
in Vancouver B.C. for delivery in the Fiji Islands and Tongas Islands 

: 
Andy went to Kirkland and had his first look at a sailing vessel or an 
for that matter, There is a story of Andy's life on the schooner else 
this account. At any rate, he went to Kirkland and made the trip ont 
as she was towed from there to the Todd.Shipyard in Seattle for inspec! 
and preparation for the upcoming voyage. . 


The schooner made two trips to the Fiji Islands. On the first voyag 
vessel developed a severe leak when a short distance south of the Hawa 
Islands. From that time until she was unloaded the crew had to man 
pumps almost steadily. The leak was caused by the loss of the caulking 
seam under the port counter or stern. There was one plank that would | 
stay tight and on several later voyages the caulking came out again. 
a fault of the builders who had left a condition of a small plank wher 
shipwrights at the time of construction were tapering the planks at th 
They made one plank too short and the fastenings did not hold. The pl 
would move just enough that the caulking would work loose and then the 
water would enter. On the second voyage the rudder stalk broke and th 
under the direction of Capt. Hans had to make a jury rig to control t 
rudder so they could steer. The old rudder stalk had been considered n 
good enough and Father had installed the replacement one from a Dougla 
log. Capt. Hans had wanted the new one to be of iron bark, a very stri 
Father being the owner prevailed and on the second voyage the inadequai 
fir was shown. t 
After the SOPHIE CHRISTENSON returned form that second voyage, Father « 
have another charter. The vessel was laid up in Lake Union and Hans A 
left her. The next cargo Father secured was a load of coal in sacks } 
delivery in Nome, Alaska in the spring of 1927 under the command of Ca 
Martin. On the return leg of the voyage she brought back to Seattle a 
of .scrap iron from the gold fields, left over from the stampeed of 1902 
I remember Capt. Martin had salvaged a considerable quantity of pipe f: 
for use as spare parts on the schooner. : 


The stout schooner was laid up for several months, then Father secured 
cargo. _The charter provided for the schooner to load a full cargo of hi 
again at the Hasting's Mill in Vancouver B.C. for-delivery to Apia, 
Capt. H.H. (Harry) Oosterhuis who had formerly been in the ANNIE M, 
for Father was given the command.He took his two brothers along as he 
On departure from Vancouver, Father sent the PHYLLIS S. to tow her to 
The new-that-year seine boat, only 65 feet long, was quite small for tht 
but in the end accomplished the chore. Andy Shields told me he was eng 
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